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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. we 


WHEN Charles Francis Adams died on March 20 last a wonder- 
fully vigorous, brilliant, and useful life came to its end. To those 
who count life only by years, it would seem that he died in the ful- 
ness of time, but to those who knew what strength of body and 
mind and what unimpaired capacity for public service remained, 
his death must always seem premature. 

“Charles Francis Adams, son of Charles Francis Adams (H. U. 
1825), grandson of John Quincy Adams (H. U. 1787), and great- 
grandson of John Adams (H. U.1755), was born in Boston May 
27, 1835. His mother was Abigail Brown (Brooks) Adams.” 

Such is the brief statement of his descent which was printed in 
the memorial of his class on the 50th anniversary of his gradua- 
tion, but remarkable as this record is, it gives a very inadequate 
idea of the various strains which mingled in his blood. Among the 
mothers of his race were Joanna Hoar, from whom the families of 
Hoar, Quincy and others no less eminent trace their descent and 
such men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, William M. Evarts and 
General Terry, who captured Fort Fisher, drew a part of their 
marked ability; Susanna Boylston, of a family well known in 
Massachusetts ; the much-admired Abigail (Smith) Adams, whose 
letters no less an authority than Andrew D. White has lately 
placed among the greatest American books; Louisa Johnson, a 
niece of Governor Thomas Johnson of Maryland, an associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; and a daughter of John Quincy for 
whom John Quincy Adams was named. 

Where a family has shown such ability as is associated with the 
Adams name, it is naturally attributed to the Adams blood, but he 
would be a bold man who should deny that the mothers are largely 
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responsible for it, although it is true that certain marked charac- 
teristics which belong to the Adams name have steadily been repro- 
duced, and these indicate how strong must be the stock which has 
survived the admixture of so many strains and impressed itself so 
clearly upon generation after generation. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Boston on May 27, 1835, 
and entered Harvard as a sophomore in 1858. During his under- 
graduate years he evidently did not aim at collegiate distinction, 
but his classmates recognized his ability and he was prominent in 
college societies. He did not waste his time in college, but fol- 
lowed his own bent. As he himself said,“ I was fortunately fond of 
reading and so learned English myself and with some thorough- 
ness . . . I studied Greek with patient fidelity” and “read the 
Iliad through in the original from its first line to its last,” a volun- 
tary sacrifice to the classics. In his ®. B. K. oration “ A College 
Fetich,” delivered in 1883, he discussed fully what Harvard did 
for him. He admitted that it “was in many respects a pleasant 
place. There were good things about it. By the student who un- 
derstood himself and knew what he wanted much might here be 
learned. . . . We of the average majority did not understand our- 
selves, or know what we wanted. . . . And so for us the college 
course, instead of being a time of preparation for the hard work of 
life, was a pleasant sort of interlude rather, before that work be- 
gan.” Because, however, he was required to spend in studying 
Greek especially time which in his judgment might better have 
been devoted to French and German, he said, “I do not hesitate 
to say that I have been incapacitated from properly developing my 
specialty by the sins of omission and commission incident to my 
college training” ; and he insisted that Harvard closed for him 
“the avenues to modern life and the fountains of living thought.” 
It is interesting in this connection to note that in his Junior year 
he took the first prize for a dissertation on “Juvenal’s Saiires as 
Illustrative of Public and Social Changes after the Establishment 
of the Empire,” a subject which must have required some study 
of the classics. 

In his own case we may feel very sure that Harvard did not 
unfit him for his life-work so much as he thought. His years of 
preparation filled his mind with the knowledge acquired by general 
reading, refined and stimulated his natural taste for literature, and 
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helped certainly to give him his clear and epigrammatic style. 
These were exhibited at a very early age in contributions to the 
Harvard Magazine, and whoever examines these youthful essays 
will find them very entertaining and will be struck with the cour- 
age of the author, who hints disapproval of Mrs. Stowe, pronounces 
the talents of Hawthorne “rather remarkable than attractive,” 
alludes to “ the impregnable dreariness ” of Cooper’s “ Deerslayer ” 
and describes the Puritanic character as “ probably in reality the 
most fascinatingly admirable and ingeniously disagreeable char- 
acter that ever existed.” 

After his graduation he studied law in the office of R. H. Dana, 
Jr., 37, then a leading Boston lawyer, whose partner, Francis E. 
Parker, ’41, was fond of collecting law books and French litera- 
ture. It may be recorded as a specimen of the nonchalant method 
in which the young Adams expressed himself, that once, after look- 
ing around Mr. Parker’s shelves, he remarked to their owner, “ It 
seems to me, Mr. Parker, that your library consists of two classes 
of books, those that you don’t read and those that you can’t read.” 
His experience as a law student was valuable, and to it we owe 
that most delightful book ‘ Richard Henry Dana,” which is valu- 
able both as a biography and as a contribution to the history of 
the anti-slavery contest. 

Adams was admitted to the Bar in May, 1858, but practice appar- 
ently did not attract him. He had no taste for the petty details 
and ignoble disputes of a young lawyer’s early days. He preferred 
a broader field and began his career as a writer upon public ques- 
tions by articles in the Atlantic Monthly and various newspapers, 
in which he discussed slavery, our foreign relations, monopoly and 
other subjects. 

When the Civil War broke out, he felt the call of his country 
and on December 19, 1861, received a commission as first lieuten- 
ant in the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry. He was promoted to the rank 
of captain in October, 1862, and was chief of squadron throughout 
the Gettysburg campaign and Grant’s advance on Richmond in 
1864. In the autumn of that year he was made lieutenant-colonel 
of the 5th Massachusetts Cavalry, a colored regiment, and subse- 
quently became its colonel. At the head of this command he en- 
tered Richmond on the 9th of April, 1865, but shortly afterwards 
resigned as his health was broken. In January, 1865, he was 
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offered a position on Gen. Humphrey’s staff, but preferred to re- 
main with his regiment, and was made Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the following spring. He served in South Carolina and 
Virginia, took part in the Antietam and Gettysburg campaigns, 
and in the spring of 1864 commanded the cavalry escort of Gen. 
Grant. The character of the work in which he took part is in- 
dicated by a single extract from his address made at Quincy on 
July 4, 1869. Speaking of Gettysburg he said: 


“ Three weeks before, in the middle days of June, I, a captain of cavalry, 
had taken the field at the head of 109 mounted men, the joy and pride of my 
life. Through twenty days of almost incessant conflict the hand of death had 
been heavy upon us, and now upon the eve of Gettysburg, 34 of the 100 only re- 
mained, and our comrades were dead on the field of battle, or languishing in 
hospitals, or prisoners in the hands of the enemy. Six brave young fellows we 
had buried in one grave where they fell on the heights of Aldie.” 


At one time his company was reduced to fifteen effective men, 
but such was his own physical strength and good fortune that he 
was never wounded or sick, until his health gave way near the close 
of the war. 

This experience inevitably colored his life, for it left him with 
many recollections of which he liked to talk, and also gave him 
a strong interest in military questions and military history. His 
experiences were most interesting, but the limits of this sketch 
forbid any attempt to recall them. 

In November, 1865, he married Mary Hone Ogden, daughter 
of Edward and Caroline Callender Ogden, and found himself face 
to face with the work of life. It was a time when the country was 
on the threshold of the great expansion which followed the Civil 
War. The strain of that conflict was over, and the reaction to- 
wards material gains was irresistible. The first transcontinental 
road had just been completed, and the development of the West 
had begun. Where lately men had talked of ideals for which 
they and their fellows were dying or ready to die, they now talked 
of dollars and discussed ways of making and spending them. 
The Tweed Ring controlled New York; adventurers of all sorts, 
political and financial, were at large, some robbing investors in 
the North through the control of great corporations, and others 
seeking what they might find in the impoverished communities of 
the South. The combination between corrupt judges and legisla- 
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tors on the one hand and corrupt railroad managers on the other 
was working deplorable results, and the community seemed sunk 
in apathetic indifference. It was a situation which called for vig- 
orous action by patriotic men and young Adams responded to the 
eall. 

No longer writing literary criticisms, he used his pen to better 
purpose, and beginning in April, 1867, he published a series of 
very able articles on various aspects of the railroad situation in the 
North American Review and other periodicals, which showed a 
thorough study of the questions treated and made wise suggestions 
as to remedies for the existing abuses, many of which have since 
been adopted. 

These articles dealt with general principles and tendencies, 
but a concrete example was soon presented. The contest between 
Daniel Drew and Cornelius Vanderbilt for the control of the Erie 
Railroad seandalized the country. It was a struggle in which the 
political forces of New York were enlisted, the courts used in a 
manner so infamous as to challenge belief, the legislature openly 
bought, the law set at defiance, and the company nearly ruined. 
When the contest was over Jay Gould and James Fiske, Jr., were 
in possession, and they completed the ruin. In July, 1869, Adams 
published in the North American Review a signed article en- 
titled “ A Chapter of Erie” in which with unsparing clearness 
and force he told the whole disgraceful story, giving names, dates 
and facts without reserve, and characterizing the persons engaged 
in language which scorched. It was a brave. thing to do, and 
Adams fully expected an attempt to punish him for libel, but no 
such attempt was made, though the men whom he exposed did not 
forget, as will hereafter appear. The article was of absorbing in- 
terest and it gave its author at once a national reputation. Men 
felt that a new Adams on a new field was declaring war on the 
corrupt forces which threatened the republic, and they turned to 
him as a leader. His words were prophetic, and his prophecy has 
been largely fulfilled. 

“ A very few years more and we shall see corporations as much exceeding 
the Erie and the New York Central in both ability and corruption as they will 
exceed these roads in wealth and in length of iron track. We shall see these 
great corporations spanning the continent from ocean to ocean. . . . Already 
the disconnected members of these future leviathans have built up States in 
the wilderness, and chosen their attorneys senators of the United States. Now 
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their power is in its infancy ; ina very few years they will reénact, on a larger 
theatre and on a grander scale, with every feature magnified, the scenes which 
were lately witnessed on the narrow stage of a single state.” 


His appeal to the people was direct. 


“The only remedy lies in a renovated public opinion; but no indication of 
that has as yet been elicited. . . . The danger however is day by day increas- 
ing and the period during which the work of regeneration should begin grows 
always shorter. It is true that evils ever work their own cure, but the cure 
for the evils of Roman civilization was worked out through ten centuries of 
barbarism. It remains to be seen whether this people retains that moral vigor 
which can alone awaken a sleeping public opinion to healthy and persistent ac- 
tivity.” 

In an article on “ Railroad Inflation” published in the Worth 
American Review of January, 1869, Adams pointed out to what 
extent stock-watering had been carried, and urged the appoint- 
ment of a competent tribunal with jurisdiction of the subject, say- 
ing that if such a tribunal were established 
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“We might then hope to know how large a tax is levied on business under 
the head of transportation, and how large a portion of it is applied to the pay- 
ment of dividends and interest on paper capital . . . it might then some day 
become difficult to deluge the market with forged certificates of stock, and call 
the so doing a ‘financial irregularity’... there might then be some agency 
whose absolute duty it should be to stand between the community and the per- 
petration of frauds innumerable ; and finally the time might then come when 
the community and its corporations would labor in unison and with harmonized 
interests, when the heaviest tax the public might be called upon to pay would 
be levied in the least onerous manner and when stock-watering and railroad 
financiering would be remembered as curious traditions of an imperfect past.” 


This suggestion was adopted when at the session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature which began in January, 1869, an act was 
passed creating the Board of Railroad Commissioners whose main 
duty it was made to report facts, and make suggestions as to “ the 
condition, affairs or conduct of any of the railroad corporations of 
the Commonwealth.” As there was no man in the country who had 
shown such a grasp of the railroad situation, or so clear a concep- 
tion of what was needed to reform it, Mr. Adams was naturally 
appointed a member of the first Board and entered upon his duties 
on July 1, 1869. This position gave him the opportunity to show 
not only that he could see difficulties, but that he could deal with 
them practically. The work before him was arduous, the end to 
be accomplished was far distant, but he justified the hopes of his 
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friends and paved the way for the system of regulating public 
corporations which is now well established as the policy of the 
country. 

The first report of the Commission, made to the Legislature in 
January, 1870, was written by him, and in its treatment both of 
the general railroad situation and of practical details amply justi- 
fied his appointment, and. it was followed by a series of reports, 
mostly if not entirely his, which are full of clear and wise thought. 
He served upon this Board for ten years, the last seven years as its 
chairman, and it is not too much to say that under his administra- 
tion the Massachusetts Railroad Commission became the model for 
such commissions all over the country. When he resigned in 1879 
he had won a great reputation as an authority on all railroad ques- 
tions, and had done more than any other man to promote proper 
relations between railroad corporations and the communities which 
they served. He had “blazed” the way which we are following, 
but the goal is yet distant. Perhaps we shall learn in time that the 
most difficult problems which confront the country should be en- 
trusted to men of large experience and the highest ability, and not 
to those whose only claim to any position is found in their politi- 
cal opinions or partisan service. 

In the “ Chapter of Erie” Mr. Adams had pointed out that the 
wolves who wrecked the Erie road owed their success to the cor- 
rupt politicians, saying : 

“The existing coalition between the Erie Railway and the Tammany ring 
is a natural one, for the former needs votes, the latter money. This combina- 
tion now controls the legislature and courts of New York ; that it controls also 
the Executive of the State, as well as that of the city, was proved when Gov- 
ernor Hoffman recorded his reasons for signing the infamous Erie Directors’ 
Bill.” 


A new illustration of the manner in which this coalition worked, 
disregarding every rule of law and morals alike, was given in the 
autumn of 1869 when Gould and Fiske undertook to get posses- 
sion of the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad, which in the 
words of Mr. Adams furnished one “of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of organized lawlessness, under the forms of law, which 
mankind has yet had an opportunity to witness.” This campaign 
of violence and fraud was described by Mr. Adams in an article 
published in the North American Review for April, 1871, in which 
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as in his previous article he attacked the corrupt conspirators, 
their counsel and their judicial tools by name, and laid their acts 
before the public with merciless severity. 

The history of the Tammany Ring and its downfall were set 
forth in a series of articles published in the North American Re- 
view under the title, “An Episode in Municipal Government,” 
and signed by C. F. Wingate. They are written in a very trench- 
ant style, and anyone who would understand this melancholy chap- 
ter in our history will find the story most interesting. It is at 
once instructive and inspiring, if rightly understood. These articles 
were written by Mr. Adams, as anyone familiar with his style would 
at once.see, but under an arrangement made before they were 
written he allowed Mr. Wingate, who furnished some of the ma- 
terials, to sign them and receive the compensation paid by the 
magazine. 

Upon his retirement from the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sion he was selected as a member of the Board of Arbitration of 
the Trunk Line Railroad Organization and served either as chair- 
man of the Board or as sole arbitrator until June, 1884. In this 
position his function was to decide the questions which arose under 
a pooling agreement between competing lines, and it was a re- 
sponsible office which brought him into contact with railroad men 
all over the country and kept their problems constantly before 
him. That he discharged his difficult duties to their satisfaction 
is shown by his long tenure of the position, and it is characteristic 
of him that he resigned because the work which he had to do had 
become so slight that he did not feel justified in receiving the 
salary paid him. 

In this same month of June he was made President of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, and took office at a critical time 
and under the most unfavorable conditions. He had been a direc- 
tor of the company for less than a year, had had no active part 
in the management and was not informed of its real condition. On 
May 1st he had been informed that Senator Edmunds, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, was on the point of present- 
ing to the United States Senate a report and resolve looking to 
proceedings against the Union Pacific and the indictment of its 
directors on the ground that sums due to the United States had 
not been paid. To avert this Mr. Adams had gone to Washing- 
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ton, and with great difficulty had succeeded in getting this action 
postponed and finally abandoned, upon his promise that the com- 
pany would pay $800,000 to the United States to await the result 
of proceedings then pending to determine what was due, that the 
management of the company should be transferred from New 
York to Boston and divorced from Wall Street, and that Mr. 
Dillon would resign and that he himself would take the Presi- 
dency. The office was in fact forced upon him by the situation. 
The Union Pacific was very unpopular. The revelations made 
during the Credit Mobilier investigation had shown that corrupt 
methods had been used to further its objects, and had driven sev- 
eral well-known public men into private life. Jay Gould and Rus- 
sell Sage were prominent directors. The Republican candidate for 
president, James G. Blaine, had just escaped from a Congressional 
investigation without relieving himself from grave charges affect- 
ing his relations with the company. In these circumstances the 
erying need of the Union Pacific was character. Its salvation de- 
pended on finding some one to represent it in whom the public 
had implicit confidence, and there was no one in the country who 
could so completely meet the demands of the situation as Mr. 
Adams. He was the conspicuous foe of the methods for which 
Gould was notorious, he had attacked and exposed him with mer- 
ciless rigor, he possessed great familiarity with the broad aspects 
of the railroad situation, in short he had every qualification ex- 
cept practical experience in running a railway. He had been a 
student and a critic, not a railroad manager, and he was called 
upon to deal with an almost desperate situation. The general 
financial conditions were bad, the credit of the company so much 
impaired that it could borrow nothing, while the money in its trea- 
sury was ridiculously insufficient to meet the payments of interest 
due on July 1. Mr. Adams faced the emergency with undaunted 
courage and with three other directors made himself liable for a 
very large loan to the company which enabled it to meet its im- 
mediate necessities and saved the day. It was a brave and unself- 
ish thing to do, for he was not responsible in any way for the 
position of the company, and his interest in it by no means justi- 
fied the risk he assumed. He was perhaps in part influenced by 
the fact that eighteen months before he had in a published letter 
advised the purchase of the Union Pacific stock and felt bound 
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to stand by those who had taken his advice, but his whole course 
was most unselfish. 

It is not to be supposed that Gould and his friends weleomed 
the accession of so pronounced a foe, but there was no alterna- 
tive. Nor was their cordiality increased when Mr. Adams a few 
months later asked Mr. Gould to resign as a director, a step 
which he took because the public could not be persuaded that the 
Union Pacific had really experienced a change of heart while 
Gould was prominent in its councils. 

Mr. Adams soon found, however, that it is one thing to reach the 
head of a great railroad system after growing up in it, and quite 
a different thing to take the command of an army of strangers 
owing allegiance to the retiring management and critical of the 
new. While many of his subordinates gave him cordial support, 
there were many, and among them several in important positions, 
who were never loyal to him but were ready to thwart and discredit 
him in the hope of bringing back the old régime. He found a large 
floating debt, a demoralized and incompetent service, and the pro- 
perty itself in bad condition, —a more difficult situation it would 
be hard to imagine. 

The first problem which confronted the new president was the 
establishment of good relations with the government of the United - 
States, and Mr. Adams devoted himself persistently to this end. 
It involved an adjustment in some way of the subsidy debt to 
the United States then approaching maturity, and this adjust- 
ment could not be made unless Congress approved some plan for 
gradual payment. For five years in successive Congresses he tried 
to secure legislation, presenting frankly all the facts to committees 
and asking simply fair treatment. In each Congress the committee 
agreed with Mr. Adams and reported a bill which would have 
settled the matter, but it never passed. This was partly because he 
offered no one any inducement to support the bill. As one Senator 
of influence, now fortunately deceased, said in his picturesque 
way, “I have been calculating how much this bill is worth to the 
Union Pacific. I find it is worth thirty millions of dollars, and the 
d—d hogs want the whole of it.””. Another source of opposition was 
found among the people who lived along the Union Pacific lines 
and cherished the recollection of injuries suffered when the com- 
pany was a monopoly. The stock market also had its influence, 
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but the effective opposition came from the Central Pacific and 
other railroads. Mr. Huntington who controlled the former was 
unwilling to pay as much in settlement of that company’s subsidy 
debt as the Union Pacific offered to pay, and was afraid to let 
the bill pass lest it might prove an embarrassing precedent. The 
managers of other lines were afraid that the Union Pacific would 
get an unfair advantage if it was allowed to pay the government 
a lower rate of interest than they paid on their loans. This rail- 
road opposition was not open but it was all the more effective, 
and it prevented a vote on the refunding bill as long as Mr. 
Adams remained with the Union Pacific. 

This matter occupied a large share of the president’s time, but 
he dealt satisfactorily with the business of the company. He paid 
off the large floating debt which existed when he took office. He 
built many miles of new road and branches, taking the securities 
of the branch line companies in payment for advances made by the 
Union Pacific. In doing this he contracted a new debt which he 
expected to liquidate by the sale of these securities, but while he 
was carrying them the failure of the Barings, upon whom he had 
been used to rely for financial aid, took place. On looking else- 
where for help, he found that Jay Gould and his friends had been 
undermining him, and resigned the presidency. In his letter of res- 
ignation, addressed to the directors of the company, he pointed out 
that changes had taken place in the ownership of the stock, and 
that interests with which he had “never been in sympathy” had 
“become leading factors in the situation,” and that as his position 
was thereby rendered “ false and embarrassing ” and doubts had 
“ been freely and publicly expressed, not only in political but also 
in financial circles” as to his representing a controlling interest, his 
power for usefulness was gone and he could only resign. He pointed 
out that during the nearly seven years of his presidency the action 
of the directors had always been unanimous and concluded : — 

“ Whatever has been well done has been done at the behest of the whole 
board while I alone am responsible for those errors of judgment to which the 
board acting as a whole has found itself committed.” 

With this manly statement, in which he did great injustice to 
his vigorous, able and honest administration, he surrendered his 
office to his opponents, Messrs. Gould, Sage and Dillon, who were 
present to receive it, and Sidney Dillon was chosen to succeed 
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him. The men whom he had pilloried and who had turned to him 
for help in their extremity resumed their control of the company. 
As Mr. Adams himself said,“ Gould had got even” with him. He 
had made a gallant fight against overwhelming odds, and the only 
wonder is that he succeeded so well and held the fort so long. It 
should be added that as president of the company he received a 
salary which seems ludicrously small as compared with the com- 
pensation usually paid for such service. 

It is nearly half a century since Mr. Adams began his campaign 
for the reform of our railroad system, and during that time great 
improvements have been wrought though much remains to be done. 
It is not possible accurately to weigh the contribution of each man 
to the result, but it is fair to say that he began the work when it 
took great courage to attack the entrenched powers of evil, that he 
took his life in his hands and fought ably, honestly and with un- 
tiring persistence for twenty-five years, and it may well be doubted 
whether any man contributed as much to what we have gained as he. 
What his hand found to do he did with his might. 

Though his work as railroad commissioner, arbitrator and rail- 
road president occupied the best years of his life, they by no means 
exhausted his activity. Some years after the war he visited the 
West and was struck with the possibilities of Kansas City. His 
views were not shared by others, but he had, as always, the cour- 
age of his convictions and proceeded to buy land at high prices 
and to such an extent that some of the residents wrote to his 
friends saying that he was crazy and should be stopped. He also 
bought a small stock-yard then existing on the banks of the Kaw, 
and with the assistance of Col. Charles F. Morse, who some years 
later came to his aid, he proceeded to build it up until it be- 
came the second stock-yard in the country, and the largest inde- 
pendent market. The success of these investments was at first 
doubtful, and for some years the struggle was hard, but in time 
his judgment was fully vindicated and the financial results were 
most gratifying. In later years he was largely interested in other 
enterprises, and indeed from his first venture in Kansas City until 
a few years before his death, he was engaged in business of a 
character and magnitude sufficient to have absorbed all the time 
and thought of an ordinary man, and must frequently have carried 
a heavy load of which he gave no sign. 
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It was impossible that aman descended from a family so promi- 
nent in political life should take no interest in the political ques- 
tions which divided the country and his interest was active, con- 
stant and effective. It was equally impossible that a man so 
independent should become a party man and submit to the dicta- 
tion of a party convention. He refused to discuss political ques- 
tions from a partisan standpoint, taking the ground very early that 
“if the study of social problems teaches any one lesson more dis- 
tinctly than another, it is that political virtue and political corrup- 
tion are never the peculiar property of any particular party in the 
state.” In 1869 he pointed out in luminous addresses made to the 
American Social Science Association the necessity of protecting 
the ballot box against fraud and the dangers attending our system 
of choosing our presidents through the Electoral College, antici- 
pating what actually happened in 1876. These were merely the 
first in a series of contributions touching almost every political 
question that arose during his life in which he discussed them as 
a student of institutions from the standpoint of principle. He 
thought clearly and what he said was always direct and never 
dull. He wrote in favor of free trade, of civil service reform, of 
electoral reform, of proportional representation, against the con- 
stant increase of pensions, against the acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands, against the imposition of the Panama tolls, and on 
other subjects too numerous to mention. He took a leading part 
in exposing and stopping cruelties practised by our forces in the 
contest with the Filipinos. During the last fortnight of his life and 
at the last town meeting which he ever attended he made a speech 
on the increase of taxation and the need of economy, which was 
applauded throughout Massachusetts. There was no public ques- 
tion on which he was not willing to say exactly what he thought. 

Beginning as an ardent Republican he adhered to that party 
until the scandals of Grant’s administration. In 1883 when Gen- 
eral Butler was a candidate for reélection to the Governorship of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Adams was strongly urged to stand as a can- 
didate against him, but refused on the ground that he did not 
wish to divide the opposition to Butler. He was a delegate to the 
convention and wrote the terse and vigorous platform upon which 
Governor Robinson was elected. 

When in the following year Mr. Blaine was nominated for 
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President by the Republicans he at once took the ground that he 
must be defeated, and suggested the nomination of Mr. Cleveland 
by the Democrats. He became a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to carry on the Mugwump campaign, but as about the 
same time he was made president of the Union Pacific he was 
unable to take any active part in the work. In 1900 he supported 
McKinley, though opposed to protection and imperialism, but 
urged the election of a Democratic House, because he distrusted 
the probable advisers of Bryan yet did not think it safe to trust 
the Republicans with power. He was absolutely opposed to Roose- 
velt and his autocratic and ill-considered acts, but distrust of the 
Democratic party led him asa rule to support the Republican can- 
didates though entirely opposed to their policies ; in which course 
he parted company with Carl Schurz and other friends whose 
views he shared but who voted against him. It was as a citizen 
and a voter that he took part in political campaigns, writing much 
and occasionally speaking, but never being himself a candidate or 
holding any elective office except in the town where he lived. 

He none the less continued to serve the public, for in 1892 he 
was appointed Chairman of the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
and as such is largely responsible for planning and laying out the 
great system of parks which includes the Blue Hills, the beaches, 
and many other beautiful spots around Boston. 

In 1897 he was made chairman of a commission created by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to consider and report on the relations 
between street railways and municipalities, and he threw himself 
into this work with his customary thoroughness. He visited Eu- 
rope, examined the systems of street transportation adopted there, 
and the report of the Commission was a very able and illuminat- 
ing piece of work. This was his last public appointment. 

He was devoted to Harvard College and for twenty-four years 
served on the Board of Overseers. He was a very active mem- 
ber of the Board, interested in all the questions which came be- 
fore it and doing his work on committees with rare thoroughness. 
His report! on the teaching of English with the illustrations that 
were appended, consisting in part of facsimiles showing the work 
done by undergraduates, was a monument of intelligent work, and 
the conclusion of the committee that the work of learning to write 


1 In part reprinted in the Graduates’ Magazine for January, 1893, 
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English should be done in the preparatory schools has been 
adopted. As chairman of the committee to nominate the visit- 
ing committees Mr. Adams also did an enormous amount of work, 
and in this as in everything else that he undertook he was not 
content to follow the beaten path, but he struck out for himself 
new methods and took nothing for granted. 

While thus busy with public and private work he was studying 
history and publishing the results of his study in a series of 
brilliant monographs, now dealing with some episode of New Eng- 
land history, now discussing the ability of George Washington as 
a general, again treating the diplomatic or military history of the 
Civil War or winning Southern friends by his tribute to General 
Lee. These were the diversions of a very busy man, and as we 
review what he accomplished, we can only marvel at his industry. 
The number and the excellence of these historical essays are both 
amazing and nothing that he wrote was dull. His biographical 
work was always admirable, whether in his lives of his father and 
Richard H. Dana, or in the charming memoirs of deceased friends 
like Theodore Lyman or Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., with which 
he enriched the records of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
As a member of that Society for forty years and as its president 
for twenty, he gave to it freely of his time, his thought and his 
money. He found it badly housed and he left it in a handsome 
building of its own. He stimulated the interest of its members 
and made it a vigorous living organization, far richer in every 
way for his labors. During almost the last year of his life he made 
two visits to London for the purpose of getting at the original dip- 
lomatic correspondence during the Civil War, and thanks to his 
name and his reputation succeeded in his quest beyond expecta- 
tion. Had he lived, we should have learned much from the results 
of his searcli. As it is, the work must be done by another hand, 
but we may wait long before the same knowledge, the same zeal, 
the same ability and the same literary skill are united in one 
man. No one can use these materials as he could have done. 

He was deeply interested in the war which now rages in Europe, 
and while he was saddened by its horror and deplored its certain 
evil results, he could not help dwelling upon it, and the last night 
he was in Boston said to a friend “I cannot die till this war is 
over.” The Nation of March 25, in an article on Mr. Adams, 
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quotes from a private letter of his written on March 13, giving his 
comment on the assertion that Americans do not understand Ger- 
many because they “ cannot think like Germans” : 

Suspecting this in my own case, I have of late confined my reading on this 
topic almost exclusively to German sources. I have taken a course in Nietzsche 
and Treitschke, as also in the German Denkschrift, illuminated by excerpts 
from the German papers in this country and the official utterances of Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg. The result has been most disastrous. It has utterly 
destroyed my capacity for judicial consideration. I can only say that if what I 
find in those sources is the capacity to think Germanically, I would rather cease 
thinking at all. It is the absolute negation of everything which has in the past 
tended to the elevation of mankind, and the installation in place thereof of a 
system of thorough dishonesty, emphasized by brutal stupidity. There is a low 
cunning about it, too, which is to me in the last degree repulsive. 

Anadequate sketch of a life covering eighty years of such varied 
activity and usefulness would take more space than can be allowed 
in a magazine. For this we must await his biographer. 

Nor is it easy in a few words to sum up his character. Extraor- 
dinarily active and vigorous in mind and body, with a clear head 
and a sound heart, perfectly independent in thought and act, inher- 
iting a great tradition of public service and determined that his 
life should not mar the record of his family, true to the motto 
“noblesse oblige,” he spent his years freely and generously in the 
service of others. As his grandfather in speaking of the circum- 
stances which gave him the name of Quincy said —they “have 
been to me through life a perpetual admonition to do nothing un- 
worthy of it””—so might he have spoken of his own descent. His 
attitude toward the evils and abuses of his time is perhaps ex- 
plained by his brother Henry’s statement about himself. 

Resistance to something was the law of New England nature; the boy looked 
out on the world with the instinct of resistance; for numberless generations his 
predecessors had viewed the world chiefly as a thing to be reformed, filled 
with evil forces to be abolished, and they saw no reason to suppose that they 
had wholly succeeded in the abolition; the duty was unchanged. 

Strong in his views and positive in expressing them, he none the 
less had little pride of opinion, and was always ready to admit an 
error promptly and cheerfully when he discovered it. Affection- 
ate and warm-hearted, he was a generous and loyal friend. He 
was also a tolerant opponent, making no personal issue with men 
from whom he differed, and never disposed to quarrel. He was 
frank, brave and true. His standards were of the highest, and 
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though his long life was spent largely in controversy, no one ever 
imputed to him any mean or unworthy act. His ambition was to 
live his life well and to do his duty to the state, but not to win 
applause or reward for himself. He enjoyed success, but he never 
hesitated to do what he thought right from fear of failure or of 
personal consequences. When he died, the country lost one of its 
foremost citizens and those who knew him well lost a friend whose 


place can never be filled. 
Moorfield Storey, ’66. 


RADIOACTIVE SUBSTANCES IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CANCERS}! 


In 1896 Henri Becquerel of Paris discovered that certain sub- 
stances continually emit a peculiar type of invisible rays, that dif- 
fer substantially from light rays and heat rays. The property by 
virtue of which matter emits such rays is called radio-activity. 

In 1898 Monsieur and Madame Curie found that pitchblende, 
an ore extracted from mines in Bohemia, contained two unknown 
and highly radio-active elements, to which they gave the names 
Polonium and Radium. More than thirty such radio-active ele- 
ments have been discovered since. 

In 1900 several physicists observed that the rays from radium 
exert a marked influence on the skin, the so-called radium burns, 
and immediately physicians commenced studying the action of 
radium rays in the treatment of certain skin diseases. Doctor 
Danlos made the first clinical applications in the Saint Louis 
Hospital at Paris. Thus radium therapy had its birth less than 
three years after the discovery of radium itself. 

In the early history of the radium treatment of cancer the 
methods employed both in Europe and America consisted largely 
in applying a small tube containing radium salt to the surface of 
tumors, or in inserting the tube into the depth of the tumor itself. 

1 This is the fourth of a series of articles in which some of the important original 
investigations by Harvard men of science are summed up for non-specialists. The first 
article, by Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, was on ‘‘ The Theory of Compressible Atoms ” 
(Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1913); the second, entitled: ‘‘ The Fitness of the Inor- 
ganic World for Life,” was by Prof. L. J. Henderson, ’98 (March, 1914); Prof. W. B. 


Cannon, ’96, described ‘‘ The Utility of Bodily Changes in Fear, Rage, and Pain,”’ 
(June, 1914).— Ep. 
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The knowledge of the physical properties of radium did not at this 
time allow of an accurate estimate being made either of the quan- 
tity of radium in the tube or of the quality of the rays emitted 
by it. 

In 1906, however, came a decided step in advance with the 
foundation in Paris of the Laboratoire Biologique du Radium. 
Several scientists, experts in physics, chemistry, pathology, and 
clinical medicine respectively banded together, and by their com- 
bined study developed methods of applying radium salts in the 
treatment of tumors that appeared to be based on sound scientific 
principles. The results obtained by these men in Paris induced 
others to found similar institutions in other cities, as a notable ex- 
ample of which The Radium Institute of London may be cited. 
The public became interested, and augmented by the human in- 
terest of the subject and the mystery attending the radio-active 
processes a wave of enthusiasm spread over Europe and America. 
Undoubtedly and unfortunately this enthusiasm has gone much 
too far, for radium has not been found a specific cure for all kinds 
of cancers in any sense of the words. On the other hand we must 
remember that something can be accomplished ; that certain types 
of superficial cancers have been removed by a proper application 
of a sufficient quantity of radium, and that some of the severer 
cases can be greatly alleviated. 

In the hope of being able to improve the methods of treatment 
and, to increase the sphere of applicability, the writer began the 
study of the subject a number of years ago in Paris. 

In order to make clear the principles underlying these investi- 
gations it will not be out of place to state a few of the well-known 
facts and laws concerning radium. 

Radium is a chemical element belonging to the group of metals; 
but, unlike most other elements, it transforms itself at a measure- 
able rate into another substance, called radium emanation. The 
rate of transformation, however, is so slow that about 1700 years 
will be required for half a given quantity to disappear. 

The emanation is a chemically inert gas, and it, too, transforms 
itself into a third substance called radium A. But this is not the 
end. Radium A transforms itself into radium B, and radium B 
into radium C, ete., the last of the line known to exist being 
radium F, which is polonium, the first radio-active substance dis- 
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covered by the Curies. None of these substances are gases, except 
the emanation, and they deposit themselves on anything and 
everything that comes in contact with the emanation, including 
the walls of the vessel containing it. For this reason radium 
A BC ete. frequently are grouped together under one name and 
called collectively the ‘* deposited activity.” All of these sub- 
stances transform themselves much more rapidly than their par- 
ent, radium, does. Half a given quantity of emanation disappears 
in 3.85 days; of radium A, in 8 minutes; of radium B, in 26.8 
minutes; of radium C in 19.5 minutes, ete. Thus the emanation 
lasts longer than the deposited activity, the former’s life being 
measured in days, the latter’s in hours. 

These substances differ from each other very much in their 
physical and chemical properties, but they all have one character- 
istic in common, they are radio-active. The radio-active radiation, 
if sufficiently intense, destroys tissues, especially certain kinds of 
tumor tissues, and this fact is the basis of the therapeutic applica- 
tions of the radio-active substances. 

Among the above-mentioned substances radium C produces by 
far the most powerful and the most penetrating rays. Radium B 
also emits some penetrating rays, but it is much less active than 
radium C. Neither radium itself nor the emanation produces rays 
that are capable of passing through the walls of the glass tubes in 
which they are usually kept. Why, then, it may be asked, are 
tubes containing radium used for therapeutic purposes? The an- 
swer is that they are not so used, until the radium has been in 
them long enough for the radium B and C to accumulate. When 
this has occurred, the only function fulfilled by the radium is to 
supply radium B and C as fast as they destroy themselves, the lat- 
ter being the real source of the penetrating radiation. 

It follows, therefore, that if by suitable means we deposit radium 
B C onan applicator or in a tube we can use this applicator or 
tube to irradiate tissues, just as if it contained radium itself ; and 
this is the fundamental principle of the methods about to be de- 
scribed. 

The deposit of radium B C can be obtained in a variety of ways, 
of which the following may be mentioned : 

(1) The emanation may be extracted from the radium and com- 
pressed into a glass or metal container of any desired shape and 
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size, and the radium A B C allowed to accumulate in it. The 
container is then ready for use either with or 
without the emanation, according to the length 
of time required for the treatment. The ema- 
nation, if left in the container, simply prolongs 
the time during which the activity lasts by 
keeping up a supply of radium BC. The 
emanation itself does not add to the pene- 
trating radiation. 

(2) Radium A BC may be deposited on 
sheets of metal or other substances by leaving 
them for several hours in contact with the ema- 
nation contained in a closed chamber. The 
sheets are then attached to the tissues to be 
irradiated by adhesive plaster or otherwise. 

(3) Radium A B C may be dissolved in 
water or other liquids, either by dissolving the 
purified emanation and allowing it to trans- 
form itself into radium A B C, or by depos- 
iting the radium A B C on grains of salt and 
then dissolving the salt in the liquid. In this 
way a large amount of activity can be put into 
a few drops of liquid. The liquid is then in- 
jected into the tissues or blood stream. 

All of these methods have been used in the 
laboratories and hospital of the Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University. The first 
treatments were made by the 
writer in collaboration with 
Dr. Robert Greenough in 
August, 1913, and subse- 
quently in collaboration with 
Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, Dr. Thomas 
Ordway, and others. 





























1 Some early experiments by Bou- 
chard, Curie, and Balthazard in 1904 
showed that the emanation separated 
from radium could produce profound 
physiological changes. The Radium 
Institute of London, however, seems 


to be the first to use systematically, emanation in containers for therapeutic purposes. 
See its reports for 1913 and 1914. 
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In order that the methods should be of practical value it is 
necessary to have an efficient machine for collecting and purifying 
the emanation. Such a machine was designed several years ago by 
the writer. It is a modification of the apparatus previously em- 
ployed by Ramsay and Soddy, Rutherford, and Debierne. Figure 1 
represents the arrangement of the glass tubes and reservoirs. 
The bulb A contains the radium salt dissolved in water. When 
radium is dissolved in water, it decomposes the water into hydro- 
gen and oxygen gases, and at the same time the emanation is set 
free. The mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, and emanation collects in 
the tube B, and passes over into the reservoir C, on lowering the 
mercury from C into D. The mercury is then pushed up into C, 
forcing the mixture through the mercury trap E into the tubes F. 
These tubes contain a copper wire, slightly oxydized, phosphor- 
pentoxide and potassium hydroxide. The copper wire, when heated 
by an electric current, combines the hydrogen and oxygen and the 
phosphorpentoxide absorbs the water vapor produced. The potas- 
sium hydroxide is for the purpose of absorbing any carbon dioxide 
gas that may be present. After the purification of the emanation, 
the mercury in the reservoir G is allowed to flow into H and the 
emanation passes into G. It is then pushed up by the mercury 
through the stop-cock I and into the desired tube or container, which 
is sealed on at N. The system of tubes and bulbs K L M is for the 
purpose of removing the air from the other tubes and reservoirs, 
ete., by means of a pump attached to M. This must be done at the 
beginning and after that no air enters the reservoirs, except occa- 
sionally when it becomes necessary to renew the purifying chemi- 
cals. This apparatus has been in practically continuous daily use 
for over a year. The bulb A contains over 230 milligrammes of 
radium (element) and the quantities of emanation extracted and 
purified during that time, if they were all added together, would be 
more active than 12 grammes of radium. Frequently 50 or 60 mil- 
licuries of emanation have been purified and compressed into a 
small glass tube having a volume of less than one cubic millimeter 
in 10 or 15 minutes. 

It will be noticed that no liquid air is required for the purifica- 
tion, and also that the process can be repeated as often as desired, 
without renewing parts of the machine. The importance of thése 
points is evident, if frequent supplies of emanation are required. 

Figures 2 and 3 represent a few of the tubes and applicators used 
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in treating cases. These are applied to the tumors according to the 
well-known methods of using applicators containing radium salts, 
that are described in the literature and textbooks on the subject. 

The tiny glass tubes A contain radium emanation. They fit 
into the steel tubes just below them, which are provided with eyes 
and points as shown. These tubes, while strong, are used singly 
either with or without the silver jackets represented at B. The 
silver jackets act as filters, cutting off the easily absorbed rays. 
As the emanation dies away, and the tubes become weaker, they 
are placed on flat applicators as at C, and used together. 

D is a glass tube containing a thin sheet of metal. it illustrates 
the method of making deposited activity applicators, two of which 
are represented at E. The glass bulbs F have been used to make 
highly radio-active salt solutions. 

The advantages of the methods outlined in the preceding pages 
appear to be (a) that the danger of losing the radium itself is re- 
duced to a minimum, (0) that great flexibility is attained, and (c) 
that no highly radio-active substance of long life, such as radium, 
can become lodged by accident in the patient’s system. 

The application of radio-activity in the treatment of cancer is 
admittedly limited. Since, however, statistics show that over one 
twentieth of all deaths are due to cancer, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that more than five million people now living in the United 
States will die of cancer, and the number of our citizens who either 
have or will have cancer that can be removed by radio-active treat- 
ment must be large. 

Some time ago the Harvard Cancer Commission founded its 
physical laboratory for the purpose of studying the effects pro- 
duced by various physical agents on growing tumors; but this is 
only a step in a broader movement for the application of the prin- 
ciples of refined physical measurements to biological phenomena ; 
for the development of a science of bio-physics, similar to the sci- 
ence of physical chemistry that has grown up during the last 30 
or 40 years. Physics, however, is a highly developed science, 
requiring expensive apparatus and a specially constructed and 
equipped building, and little can be done without them. It is 
hoped that within the near future a foundation for such a purpose 
may be created in Harvard University. 

William Duane, ’93. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
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JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY. 


WHEN an officer of Harvard University dies, the University 
issues to the surviving officers a notice framed upon a formula 
which, though brief, indicates well the nature of the life ended. 
Thus in February, 1915, when an official notice announced “ the 
death of John Chipman Gray, Royall Professor of Law, Emeritus, 
which occurred on the twenty-fifth instant, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age,” the name, the title, and the years were enough 
to revive in the memories of those to whom the notice came, 
and in the memories of thousands of other Harvard men, a por- 
trait more lifelike than could be drawn by an extended eulogy. 
Gray was so hostile to advertisement and verbosity, that the 
brevity of the notice was precisely in accordance with his taste. 
Yet something more must be said now, lest it be imagined that 
Gray’s colleagues, pupils, and countless other associates do not 
appreciate the full value of his work and of his character. 

The chief facts as to Gray’s career are these: Born at Brighton, 
Mass., July 14, 1839; studied at the Boston Latin School, 
Harvard College, 1855-59 (A.B. 1859), and Harvard Law School, 
1860-62 (LL.B. 1861) ; served in the army, 1862-1865 (Second 
Lieutenant in Forty-first Massachusetts Infantry and in Third 
Massachusetts Cavalry, Aide-de-camp to Gen. Geo. H. Gordon, 
Major and Judge-Advocate) ; practised law in Boston, 1865-1915 ; 
appointed on Dec. 24, 1869, lecturer at the Harvard Law School 
for the residue of the academic year 1869-70, and afterwards 
for the academic years 1871-72, 1872-73, and 1873-74; ap- 
pointed Story Professor of Law, March 18, 1875; transferred to 
the Royall Professorship, Nov. 12, 1883; resigned, Feb. 1, 1913, 
and became Royall Professor of Law, Emeritus ; author of Re- 
straints on Alienation (1883, 1895), The Rule Against Per- 
petuities (1886, 1906, 1915), Cases on Property, 6 vols. (1888- 
1892, 1906-1908), and Zhe Nature and Sources of the Law 
(1909) ; President of Harvard Alumni Association; President of 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa; Fellow of American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences; Member of Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society; President of Boston Bar Association; LL.D., Yale, 
1894, and Harvard, 1895; died at Boston, Feb. 25,1915. Family 
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details are that he was the son of Horace Gray (H.C. 1819) and 
his second wife Sarah Russell Gardner Gray, who was the daughter 
of Samuel Pickering Gardner (H.C. 1786) ; that he was the half- 
brother of Horace Gray (H.C. 1845), Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts and an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and was the 
brother of Russell Gray (H.C. 1869); that on June 4, 1873, 
he was married to Anna Lyman Mason, daughter of Rev. Charles 
Mason (H.C. 1832); and that his children are Roland Gray 
(H.C. 1895) and Eleanor, wife of Henry D. Tudor (H.C. 1895). 
His iaw partner at the beginning of his practice was John Cod- 
man Ropes (H.C. 1857); and though Ropes died in 1899, the old 
association is still commemorated by the firm name of Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden (H.C. 1885) and Perkins (H.C. 1891). William Caleb 
Loring (H.C. 1872), now a Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, was once a member of the firm. 

Upon the very surface of Gray’s life lies the fact that for an 
extraordinary number of years he followed simultaneously and 
successfully careers in two branches of the legal profession. Such 
a long and distinguished record at the bar has been attained by few. 
Such long service in the Harvard Law School has been rendered 
by no one. Such a marked and successful pursuit of different ca- 
reers has been approximated in this law school by Story alone ; and 
though Story was for years a judge, a teacher, and an author, it 
is obvious that Story’s careers were all of them scholarly and non- 
litigious, and hence much more capable of simuitaneous pursuit 
than the careers to which Gray was devoted. In short, there are 
aspects in which Gray’s life was unique. 

In active practice, Gray was not a jury lawyer. He was an ad- 
viser, an arguer before courts of last resort, a man of learning 
and experience in every part of the law, and an unsurpassed expert 
in the law of property. His strength lay in thoroughness, clear- 
ness, and the ability to combine learning with common sense. It 
was his good fortune to practise at a bar where these qualities 
are highly esteemed ; and to record that he was in the first rank 
is to say quite enough. 

Yet, though Gray’s career at the bar has been noticed first, be- 
cause it began first, there is no doubt that he himself found his 
career as a teacher more interesting — and considered it more im- 
portant. He was essentially a scholar and a teacher. 
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His method of teaching was always thorough and interesting, 
but it was not always the same. He had been educated in the old 
days of the lecture system, and he began by following that system, 
with modifications of his own. Even after Langdell and Ames 
had made the case system a success, Gray long continued his own 
method, not requiring students to state and discuss cases, but an- 
nouncing a list of cases to be read as a preparation for each lec- 
ture, and then giving a lecture of artistic form, with beginning, 
middle, and end, but with occasional questioning. These lectures 
were models of exposition ; and a peculiarly skilful passage was 
the introductory paragraph in which, beginning with the words 
“The last time,” Gray summarized the results of the preceding 
lecture in such way as to give an appropriate introduction to the 
work of the day, but spoke so rapidly that his words could not be 
taken down as a substitute for the full lecture. It is a pity that 
those lectures and summaries have not been published ; for even 
the most loyal believer in the case system would recognize their 
thoroughness and beauty. 

Gray eventually became a convert to the case system, adopted 
it, wrote well-known expositions and defenses of it, and produced 
six volumes of cases for the use of his classes. These six volumes 
are all entitled Cases on Property. They cover a wide scope and 
represent vast labor. It is interesting to notice that Gray, though 
the last of Langdell’s colleagues to adopt the case system, event- 
ually prepared so many case books that the number of pages edited 
by him rivalled the total number edited by any other present 
or past member of the Law Faculty. These case books served for 
many years as the basis of Gray’s teaching, and as the basis of 
teaching in many law schools. Besides, they have served, and long 
will serve, as a large part of the foundation for any scholarly writ- 
ing on the subjects covered. Treatises written before and after 
the appearance of Gray’s Cases differ in ways which indicate clearly 
enough the influence and utility of his collections of authorities. 

Gray’s own use of the case system in the classroom resulted 
neither in mere comments by the instructor nor in mere discus- 
sion by the class; but it resulted in an attractive and useful com- 
bination. His charm was found in his clearness, thoroughness, 
common sense, homeliness, and willingness to confess ignorance 
and to ponder upon novel suggestions. When he leaned back and 
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slowly thought aloud, he gave a lesson in thoroughness and hu- 
mility which may not have been the least valuable part of the 
mark left by him upon his pupils. 

A by-product of Gray’s teaching was the writing of three books: 
Restraints on Alienation, The Rule against Perpetuities, and The 
Nature and Sources of the Law. They are written with a literary 
charm which puts Gray in the first rank of writers on the law. 
There have hardly been half a dozen law writers whose work has 
a literary quality. This is doubtless a question of opinion and of 
degree; but any one, whether lawyer or layman, who will give 
himself the pleasure of reading Gray’s prefaces will see clearly on 
which side of the line between literature and non-literature Gray’s 
writing falls. Besides, the substance is as praiseworthy as the 
form ; for here is the very flower of legal scholarship. Mr. Justice 
Holmes has called Gray’s Rule against Perpetuities “a master- 
piece that stands on an equal footing with the most famous works 
of the great English writers on property law.” 

Gray kept up his interest in the ancient classics. He made, and 
used, a large collection of Latin authors. He read Homer for 
pleasure. Similarly he amused himself with mathematics, includ- 
ing Calculus. His taste ran beyond the subjects to which his col- 
lege course had introduced him. Thus, the intricacies of theology 
interested him profoundly ; and, at the other extreme of topics, he 
was not neglectful of novels and of art. 

Gray was more than once asked to accept a judgeship. His re- 
fusal seems to have been based in part upon his preference for 
teaching and in part upon his dislike of the publicity which attends 
office. Yet he was not unwilling to be of public service. In 1862 
he became a second lieutenant, serving first in the infantry and 
then in the cavalry. He was then appointed to the staff of General 
Geo. H. Gordon, and in that position his bravery and sagacity, 
severely tested in the carrying of messages through hostile terri- 
tory, received the warm praise of General Sherman. Gray became 
a Judge Advocate with the rank of Major, and did not leave the 
army until 1865. Thirty years later his colleagues in the Law 
Faculty learned of his war activities through an officer in the 
regular army who insisted upon calling Gray by his military title. 
It was characteristic of Gray that the only public offices accepted 
by him involved danger and that he never spoke of them. 
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Gray had an even temper, frankness of utterance, kindness, 
humor, a spirit of searching, but not acid, criticism. He was fash- 
ioned physically and mentally upon an impressive plan. More than 
one person noticed that at his funeral Handel’s Largo was pecu- 
liarly appropriate. Yet in truth the finest thing about Gray was 
his companionable eagerness to learn and to teach. Indeed, the 
best picture of Gray is given in his own letter to his last class: 
“Property 3 has been a perpetual delight to me, never wearisome. 
I have always felt that on both sides it was not an attempt to show 
how much we knew, or how smart we were, but that we were fel- 
low-students trying to get to the bottom of a difficult subject.” 

Eugene Wambaugh, ’76. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Tue Editor, who happens at this moment to occupy the Win- 
dow, cannot let the death of Charles Francis Adams pass without 
recalling some ways in which Mr. Adams showed his true Harvard 
untiring devotion to Harvard. 

In the autumn of 1892, after the first number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine was issued, de Editor was casting about for material 
for the second —for copy did not flow in then, unsolicited and 
voluminous, as it has done in these later years. We who were in- 
terested in the Magazine even doubted whether it would be pos- 
sible to fill more than a hundred pages each time. To secure for 
the second number not only a well-known name but an article 
which would carry far, was evidently indispensable. 

Remembering that Mr. Adams had recently been criticizing the 
quality of English composition revealed in the Freshman admis- 
sion examinations, the Editor called upon him, and urged him to 
state, for general readers, what he had printed in an almost inac- 
cessible report. Mr. Adams demurred : — he was too busy, — the 
matter had already been sufficiently ventilated — and other rea- 
sons. Still the Editor persisted, with a persistence which seems to 
him now astonishing, for he knew Mr. Adams only slightly, and 
Mr. Adams’s abruptness was often mistaken for a refusal. “At 
least, think it over,” pleaded the Editor, and went out without 
hope. 
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The next day, however, came a note from Mr. Adams saying 
that he had decided to write the article, and that he would fur- 
nish, in addition to the text, facsimiles of several of the represent- 
ative compositions in English. This he did, punctually: and his 
article and Overseer’s Report (which we reprinted) were com- 
mented on in all parts of the country. It may be that some men 
who entered college in 1892, and have since made their mark in 
business or the professions, will find in those facsimiles the erud- 
ity of their expression and the crabbedness of their handwriting 
when they sought admission to Harvard. 

Not long afterward, on the death of Colonel Harry Lee, Mr. 
Adams consented to be the President of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine Association— a post which he held until two or three 
years ago. It involved few duties, but when the need arose he was 
always on hand; and he continuously aided the Magazine by sug- 
gestions and counsel, and by writing for it. He strongly advised 
establishing the department of book reviews, and contributed the 
first critique himself. In addition, the index shows some half score 
articles signed by him. 

Mr. Adams’s second loyal act concerned the founding of the 
Harvard Union. In the Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1895, an 
article entitled “Shall we have a University Club?” attracted 
sufficient interest to warrant sounding the opinion of the alumni. 
Accordingly, one dismal afternoon in the following November, the 
writer of the article went to Mr. Adams’s office — then at 23 Court 
Street — and laid the matter before him. Now Mr. Adams was 
probably the last man in Boston who felt the need of a club; 
nevertheless, he saw what such an institution as was proposed 
might do for Harvard, and although he was skeptical as to the 
feasibility of the scheme, he immediately signed his name to a call 
for a meeting at which the matter should be discussed. To get a 
few other signers of the call required little effort: and in a few 
weeks, the project was launched, with Mr. Adams as its chairman. 
As he never consented to be a figure-head, the committee over 
which he presided met regularly at his office, prepared and issued 
a circular, and carried on a very active propaganda, by means of 
correspondence, and by addresses in which Mr. Adams himself 
took part. Financial depression prevented raising a subscription 
for the building then ; but the Harvard public was prepared : and 
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three years later Mr. Higginson, having assured himself that the 
Harvard Union was needed, gave it. 

On looking back, I wonder at the zest with which Mr. Adams, 
a very busy man, took up such side issues, presented to him at 
haphazard. Although he never expressed it in words — for he 
habitually shunned any expression which smacked of sentiment 
or gush — he felt that no son of Harvard could possibly repay his 
debt to her. 

Talking with him once on the apparent lack of gratitude shown 
by fellows who have been aided in college by friends or benefac- 
tors, he replied: “ Gratitude? I never expect it. For fifty years 
I have helped students as a matter of course. But think of the 
satisfaction that the man who put James C. Carter through Har- 
vard had a right to feel! He never invested in anything else that 
brought such a return!” 

There you have Charles Francis Adams — or at least one side 
of him. 


Several old timers were back in Cambridge, and had gathered 
in a Holworthy window in the room of a nephew of Vieuxtemps, 
one of us antediluvians. Seldom do these reunions of 
the old cave-dwellers occur that the talk does not hark thecave 
back to “ Auld Lang Syne,” and start comparison of aiieaale 
our old simple college days with the present times, when Tradi- 
tion seems unknown, though it haunts our reunions like a sad de- 
parted spirit. 

The college theatricals of to-day came under discussion, — 
those ambitious, expensive shows run on a professional basis, and 
generally involving the Orient in their scenario, but handicapped 
as all amateur shows must be in competition with professional. At 
the risk of “looking a gift horse in the mouth,” are these elabo- 
rate shows advisable? Do they give as much genuine pleasure as 
the much simpler old;time plays ? 

Occasionally there appears upon the musical horizon some mu- 
sical genius, panting to unburden himself of spontaneous melody, 
and with him comes a fellow genius whose mind is bursting with 
wit, originality, and dramatic instinct ; but year in, year out, does 
the undergraduate body contain men equipped to hold an audience 
by their melody or their talent for writing drama? 
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The original spectacle of today involves an expense running into 
the thousands. Does this outlay, with its attendant result, awaken 
and hold the interest as did the less pretentious and less expensive 
shows of years ago which took as their scheme well-known classics? 
These lent themselves admirably to burlesque, and were liberally 
seasoned with local hits and timely topics, while well-known favor- 
ite songs of the day, or of earlier days, served as a musical vehicle 
to carry the play across the footlights to an eager, receptive and 
appreciative audience. The original music of today, heard for the 
first time by an audience reasonable, but inclining to ditties with 
which it is on terms of intimate acquaintance, is severely handi- 
capped. Does the “ Pudding” now, for instance, “ put it over” as 
it did that liberally interpreted old classic Dido and Aeneas of the 
’80’s with the never-to-be-forgotten big three — Pendleton, Tucker- 
man and Gillig ? Pendleton the lithe, graceful and charming, an 
effective contrast in stature to little Tuckerman, while Gillig, vil- 
lainy oozing from him with every word, gesture and note, completed 
an inimitable trio. Further back in the late ’60’s we recall Romeo 
and Juliet, with the popular songs of the day interpreted by Ned 
Bowditch, Nat Childs the inimitable, and other wearers of the bus- 
kin. The performances were staged at an expense of a few hundred 
dollars, and was the result less satisfying ? And, too, did we not en- 
joy the simple hospitality of the old days when “ Archie” (if my 
memory does not play me false), trundled in a wheelbarrow our 
welcome, simple supper of fried mush and milk to the rooms on a 
Friday night ? (always a Friday, mind you, for then was Pudding 
tradition maintained). 

Nowadays supper in the back club room is, like vaudeville, a 
more or less continuous performance, dividing the attention of the 
audience between the plays on the stage and the performance of 
the gastronomic and bibulous, often to the disadvantage of the 
former. In the old days the ‘“ Spoops” were expected to minister 
to our stomachs’ needs, and were sent back to the supper room for 
napkins (conspicuous by their absence), but a jest which baffled 
and chagrined the guileless ‘“ Spoops”! I well remember asking a 
professional waiter (!) a few years ago for some fried mush, only 
to be met by a look of bewilderment on the waiter’s part! “ Fried 
mush,” the basic idea of the “ Hasty Pudding Club,” non erat / 
These be days of expansion and elaboration, owing to the spirit of 
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the times, and the advance of the modern idea, but might we not 
well return to the days of less elaboration, and without detriment 
to our real sincere enjoyment and appreciation? Is not the experi- 
ment worth a trial at least, and a wholesome example to the more 
elaborate youth of today ? 





As the Editor retires from the Window, he desires to correct 
the misapprehension that he has written all of the little essays 
which have appeared in this department of the Maga- 
zine. Far from it! He has been fortunate in securing 
the assistance of writers whose reputation is not bounded by the 
Harvard world: Mr. Adams himself has had a seat in the Win- 
dow. And perhaps it will be well to state further that these 
papers have never had either official, semi-official, or editorial 
significance. The aim of each has simply been to set forth the 
opinions, or fantasies of the individual who wrote it. 


Vale! 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND THE TUITION FEE.) 


In discussions of University finances and especially of the tuition fee 
it is sometimes suggested that all difficulties would vanish if only advanced 
instruction were abolished or greatly reduced. More specifically it is 
urged that, inasmuch as graduate instruction is notoriously costly, the 
surest economy would be to cut down the work of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. Cut off half the courses, thereby reducing the Faculty 
by half, and turn in the half that is left on the undergraduates! Occasion- 
ally some ingenious alumnus tries to figure out just how much the Gradu- 
ate School costs the University, and how much would be saved by abol- 
ishing it or by making the graduate student pay what his education costs. 
Into the intricacies of such finance it is not my purpose to go. The Cor- 
poration long ago found it impracticable to make any such mechanical 
estimate of the cost of different kinds of instruction under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, realizing that so long as instruction is open to all alike 
and each student takes the work for which he is adapted, it is impossible 
to make any just distinction without establishing a different rate for each 
individual. Quite apart from the value of graduate instruction in itself, 
any attempt to discriminate against it rests upon a misunderstanding of 
the intimate relations between the College and the Graduate School, and 


1 Portions of this article appeared in a letter to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, March 
24, 1915, 
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a failure to take account of the large and literally incalculable contribu- 
tions of the Graduate School to the College. 

When the tuition fee of $200 goes into effect, the Harvard Graduate 
School will have a higher fee than any similar institution either in America 
orin Europe. Only two universities, Columbia and Pennsylvania, charge as 
much as $150; at Yale and Princeton the fee for graduates — $125 and 
$40 respectively — is deliberately made lower than for undergraduates, 
doubtless because of the more slender means of graduate students and 
their greater promise to the cause of learning. Graduate instruction is 
also being rapidly developed in the leading State universities 6f the West, 
where free tuition or low fees combine with strong professoys to keep 
students near their homes. Harvard no longer has the largest‘ graduate 
school in the United States, nor has it in all departments the strongest, 
and the handicap of distance and expense can be offset only by clearly 
superior quality. 

If for this or other reasons the Graduate School suffers, the College 
will quickly feel the result. Unlike the Law School and the Medical 
School, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is a place where col- 
lege subjects are continued, not a place where new professional subjects 
are begun. Consequently it cannot, like a professional school, exist sepa- 
rate and apart from a college, for in college different students inevitably 
reach different degrees of advancement in different studies and must 
have the opportunity to go on from the point attained. Some under- 
graduates will, and should, go far in the direction of specialization. Some 
graduates will, for personal reasons or for lack of previous opportunity, 
need to take courses for a year or two along with undergraduates; 
others are ready to enter at once upon courses of research for which 
undergraduates are rarely prepared. No classification of courses can pre- 
vent this natural overlapping. Thus, in 1913-14 there were 91 gradu- 
ates in the courses in Economics offered to graduates and undergraduates, 
and 23 undergraduates in the courses primarily for graduates. In the 
same year there were nearly twice as many undergraduates as graduates in 
the courses in Chemistry which are offered primarily to graduates, exclusive 
of the courses of research. Under such conditions it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the instruction or the budgets of the two classes of students, and it 
would be undesirable if it were possible, for it would shut off men on 
either side from work which they are prepared profitably to take. Enjoy- 
ing the same privileges, both classes of students pay the same fee, and 
each individual finds his level. Harvard has always stood for a wide 
opportunity — for a comprehensive table d’héte, rather than & la carte 
service or the children’s table. 

One advantage of the Graduate School to the College is thus the oppor- 
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tunity which the ambitious undergraduate gets to go as far as he can in 
courses which are maintained in part for graduates. A still greater ad- 
vantage comes from the effect of the Graduate School on the quality of 
the Faculty. There are some men on the Harvard Faculty, and able men, 
who would be content to teach only undergraduates, but these are greatly 
in the minority. The great majority of the men engaged in teaching Har- 
vard undergraduates would not have come to Harvard or remained at 
Harvard without an opportunity to take part also in the work of a strong 
graduate school. This important fact is generally overlooked by those 
who are not familiar with the growth of graduate instruction in the United 
States within the past thirty years. It is common American experience 
that promising and ambitious professors will not, as a rule, stay in an 
isolated college; they demand, what they can find only in a graduate 
school, an outlet for their productive capacity and a share in training the 
scholars of the future. Without this the best of professors grow stale, and 
the ablest will go elsewhere. If the friends of Harvard College wish to 
ensure a high grade of ability among its teachers, the surest way is to 
develop and strengthen the Graduate School. Only thus can Harvard 
remain a real university and give its students and professors the oppor- 
tunities and the spirit which a university alone offers. 
Charles H. Haskins, h ’08. 








ROWING AND HEALTH! 


I. 


In the March number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine in the 
Symposium on “ Four Miles or Three for the Boat Race?” Mr. R. H. 
Dana, in a footnote, makes the following statement: “ Drs. Shumacker 
and Middleton have recently issued a pamphlet on the Cardiac Effects 
of Immoderate College Athletics in Wisconsin University. Out of 200 
student cases they found three that in their opinion showed heart trou- 
ble, but no examination of the hearts had been made before the men 
had entered training so these data are of but little value.” Since this 
statement is incorrect and does a gross injustice to the authors of the 
paper referred to, which was published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, April 11, 1914, vol. lxii, pp. 1136-1144, I believe 
the following correction should be published. 

Drs. Shumacker and Middleton’s work was done as members of the 
Department of Clinical Medicine at Wisconsin, the chief function of 


1 The Magazine is glad to print this communication from the Dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Wisconsin and Mr. Dana’s comments on it. — Ep. 
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which is the care of student health along lines similar to those proposed 
for the new department of hygiene at Harvard under the direction of 
Dr. Roger I. Lee. This department among other duties gives a medical 
examination to all students at the time they enter the university and to 
all candidates for teams before the beginning of active training for each 
of the major sports. It also examines members of the teams during train- 
ing at their own request or that of the coach, but has no authority to 
direct the training methods. In the course of this work it became evident 
that the health of a considerable number of boys, both before entering 
college and in college, becomes injured by immoderate or unwise indul- 
gence in competitive athletics. It also became evident that in spite of the 
recent rapid growth of severe competitive sports, not only in colleges but 
also in the secondary and even in the primary schools, but little careful 
scientific study has been devoted to the subject. 

The paper referred to represents the results of a preliminary study of this 
nature and reviews the chief work hitherto done on the subject. It gives 
the results of a study of the heart in 39 men active in college athletics as 
contrasted with a similar special study of 20 men not thus active and of 7 
men who had been active but had given up active training for at least a 
year. The active athletes were selected as a representative lot of men who 
were willing to undergo the necessary tests and included most of the men 
recognized as the best athletes in college. Of these men 27 were crew 
men, 11 also taking part in other major sports. Of the 27 crew men 17 
had “ normal” hearts at the time of entering college and 10 men either 
had a slight hypertrophy at that time, the result of athletic training in 
the high school, or entered college before the present system of medical 
examinations was established. Of the 27 men at the time this special 
study was made 3 had “ normal” hearts, 6 showed some cardiac hyper- 
trophy unaccompanied by visible signs of physiological abnormality, 9 
had hearts abnormally “ irritable,” 8 gave distinct valvular murmurs 
and in one case there was acute cardiac dilatation. Six of the 8 cases 
giving valvular murmurs and the case of acute cardiac dilatation had been 
carefully examined and found to have had normal hearts previous to the 
taking up of crew work. 

All of these data are to be found in the paper referred to by Mr. Dana. 
A further study of crew men at Wisconsin, to appear in an early num- 
ber of the American Physical Education Review, has shown that out 
of 92 candidates for the Freshman and Varsity crews in the past 4 years 
3 have suffered from acute cardiac dilatation and 4 others have shown 
unmistakable evidences of serious disturbance of physiological activity. 
About 80 per cent show noticeable cardiac hypertrophy, the importance 
of which from the pathological standpoint is not settled. Many showed 
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minor physiological disturbances the importance of which is likewise open 
to dispute. Since all candidates for the crew have been required to under- 
go acareful medical examination before beginning work and of these 
picked men over 7 per cent have suffered serious cardiac lesions while 
in training, it is evident that under the conditions which have prevailed 
during recent years at Wisconsin, training for intercollegiate rowing has 
been putting an unhygienic strain on an undue number of candidates. 
The college authorities decided for the present to abandon intercollegiate 
rowing and to devote more attention to the development of collegiate 
rowing. It is thought that in this way a more hygienic pursuit of a beau- 
tiful sport may be developed here. When this has been done it is pos- 
sible that intercollegiate contests may be undertaken without detriment 
to the contestants. 

No one disputes the fact that many men have rowed on the crews of 
various colleges and have subsequently lived long, active and effective 
lives. It is for each institution to determine whether or not the severe 
training now demanded by the major college sports may be so regulated 
as not to put an undue strain on a considerable number of the contest- 
ants. Dr. Morse in the March number of the Graduates’ Magazine has 
given an admirable account of the dangers of competitive athletics in the 
schools. In the colleges we need more careful study of the effects of 
training on individuals of various types and of methods of promoting 
maximum physical efficiency with a minimum of danger to the individual. 
Under Dr. Lee’s supervision we may expect studies of this kind at Har- 
vard to yield valuable results. It will take years of study at various in- 
stitutions to yield all the data we need. At present the instinct of the 
trainer plays a more important part than scientific data in making com- 
petitive sports hygienic rather than the reverse. At Wisconsin at present, 
for instance, basketball, which might seem on @ priori grounds to be 
especially injurious to the heart, has not proved so, owing apparently to 
the excellent care taken of the men by the trainer. With the accumulation 
of more accurate scientific knowledge concerning the effects of severe ath- 
letic sports and the nature of the early “ danger signs” in the individual, 
rational control of athletics will come to depend less on the instincts of a 
gifted trainer and more on the scientific knowledge of the medical pro- 
fession. Real progress in this direction depends on careful study of the 
facts by trained investigators. 


C. R. Bardeen, ’93, Dean of the Medical School. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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II. 


In reply to Dr. Bardeen’s letter, let me say that the statement regard- 
ing the 200 men and 1} per cent is found on page 12 of the reprint of 
the report in question. The foundation for the statement that no exam- 
ination of the hearts had been made before the men first began training, 
to be sure that they started with sound hearts, is found on page 11 as 
follows: “At present we have no definite means of judging by clinical 
tests whether or not an untried apparently normal heart is capable of 
standing the strain of athletic contests.” In three of the four cases given 
at length (pp. 8-10) and in 20 or 21 of the 43 cases (tables 3-7, pp. 26- 
32) in which criticism is made of the heart after athletic training, there 
had been no previous examination showing the heart to have been nor- 
mal in the beginning. If that is a valuable basis for scientific compari- 
son, then I willingly apologize for my criticism. 

But there are still graver objections to the whole report. The investi- 
gation to be of value should have been thoroughly unprejudiced and not 
an effort to sustain a theory. In the second paragraph on page 1 they 
say they are treating of “ the effects of athletic training and competitive 
sports on the heart of the college man during his period of athletic over- 
indulgence in the university.” ‘“ Over-indulgence” seems clearly to pre- 
judge the whole case. If it were healthful, it would not be over-indul- 
gence. 

In the report, as in the letter above printed, the word “ hypertrophy ” 
is constantly used as indicating something possibly wrong with the heart. 
Now, hypertrophy means only growth in size above the normal. The 
report calls every growth above that of the non-athletic man as “ hyper- 
trophy.” A baby is not born with a full-sized man’s heart. It grows 
with the body and also with physical development in which the lungs 
and muscles of the limbs grow. Indeed, the pamphlet admits in some 
portions that it is necessary that the heart should be larger than normal 
in order to stand the extra work required by athletics or other long mus- 
cular strains such as work in the German army. True, it is stated in the 
report that hypertrophy does not necessarily imply injury, but that very 
form of statement seems to show a predisposition to decide against ath- 
letics. See also above letter, “the importance of which from the patho- 
logical standpoint is not settled.”” Would one speak of the growth of the 
lungs or of the muscles of the arms and legs above normal as not neces- 
sarily implying disease ? They ought frankly to say that in the absence of 
other symptoms it is a positive benefit instead of speaking of the greater 
strength and capacity as involving an increase of “strain” (pp. 6, 14, 
15). If the pumping plant of Madison were replaced by a larger and 
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stronger one to supply more water, would they call the increase of total 
pressure in the stronger and more capacious pump cylinder as an increase 
of “strain” ? It would be a “ strain” on the smaller plant to do the 
bigger work but not on the bigger and stronger plant. 

Another criticism is this: that in the measurements of the heart made 
by X-ray photograph, the X-ray was put only 29} inches from the breast- 
bone. Being so near, the rays go out something like a lamp-shade, and 
every growth in the heart would appear one quarter greater in the photo- 
graph than it really is, and I see no deduction for that in the text or dia- 
grams. In the examinations that are being made at Harvard, the X-ray 
is put 7 feet away, which makes the rays almost parallel and gives prac- 
tically no exaggeration in the size of the heart. 

To compare the size of heart of athletes and non-athletes, they select 
a “group of control” of 20 non-athletes (table 1, p. 26). They choose 
small men averaging 5 ft. 7} in. in height and 137.7 lbs. in weight, and 
then compare them with the much larger athletes, one group of whom 
averages as much as 6 ft. 1 in. and 173.8 lbs., the general average being 
about 5 ft. 10 in. and 164 lbs. This method of selection needs no com- 
ment. 

When it comes to considering the “ probable ” effects in after life, not 
one single case is brought forward as proof, but a whole series of asser- 
tions which it is not unfair to call fables. For example, on page 17 it is 
stated: “In a study of 31 mountain climbers, guides, and experienced 
tourists in 1906, Beck found evidences of organic heart disease in 28,” 
Now, that is 90 per cent. From my acquaintance with Alpine guides and 
climbers, the statement is simply preposterous, as it is on its face. 

Another illustration is the following: there were “ six deaths in ath- 
letes from disease attributable to athletic overstrain to one in non-athletes 
among the select lot of young men trained at Annapolis” (p. 33). Now, 
how, one may ask, is it possible that there should be even one death from 
athletic overstrain among non-athletes ? It is like saying that six men die 
from over-eating pork among pork-eaters to one dying from eating too 
much pork who never ate any pork. To uphold the statement that the 
after-effects of training are probably injurious, is the general statement 
made (p. 18) to the effect that “every physician” knows that large ath- 
letic hearts, especially “ dilated” ones, seem far less able than the nor- 
mal heart to withstand infectious diseases. From inquiry among leading 
physicians in this part of the country, I find there is no such general 
consensus, nor are there any data obtainable to ascertain whether that is 
true or not. 

The report of Dr. William Morgan of England (1873) on Oxford and 
Cambridge oarsmen and Dr. Meylan’s report of 1904 on Harvard oars- 
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men are treated as of no value (p. 33), though they were both of them 
based on most careful inquiry followed, in Dr. Meylan’s case, by per- 
sonal investigation, with stethoscope, of heart and lungs, and taking of 
principal measurements and weights of over 63 per cent of all the living 
ex-Varsity oarsmen, being all that were easily accessible, and he did not 
find one case of heart trouble. 

Some of the symptoms, such as “murmurs” and “irritability,” and 
some of the specified cases have been submitted to a competent authority 
on the heart, who declares that those might almost all, perhaps all, be 
explained as arising from nervous indigestion or nervous irritability. 
The authors of the report quote from Sir James McKenzie (p. 6) to sus- 
tain a minor point, and yet they do not quote that greatest of heart spe- 
cialists in Great Britain as coming to an exactly opposite conclusion to 
theirs and as saying that his attention had been attracted to the various 
arguments against athletics and the “murmurs and irregularities” of 
the heart, which, he believes, are “perfectly consistent with a healthy 
heart.” I do not, of course, charge such high-minded men as the Wis- 
consin doctors with any deliberate or conscious unfairness, it is almost 
needless to say. 

Dr. Roger I. Lee, of Harvard, is preparing and will soon print some 
investigations on the subject which will be of value, and will, I believe, 
show that he does not come to the same pessimistic conclusion as Drs. 


Shumacker and Middleton. 
Richard H. Dana, ’74. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





THE HARVARD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 


THE average Harvard undergraduate does not usually realize that 
every year there are upwards of a hundred foreign students in the Uni- 
versity with him, hailing from more than 20 different countries. It is to 
welcome, help, and interest this band of men that the Cosmopolitan Club 
primarily exists. These foreigners (I wish there was a less repulsive 
word for me to use) are usually students sent to this country by their 
respective governments after rigorous selection: this is particularly so 
with men from South America and the Far East; in every case they are 
men of keen intellect, who have come not only to study their special 
subject, but to gain an insight into Western methods of life and educa- 
tion. As many of these men get their first experience of an English- 
speaking country on their arrival in Cambridge, wholly unfamiliar with 
our customs,— some even with our speech, — it is very obvious that some 
help is needed. The University does nothing; and in any case, if these 
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men are to gain anything from their life in America, they must come in 
contact with their fellow students. To help them to appreciate what is 
best in American life, to give them — as well as Americans — the chance 
of friendship with each other, and a sympathy for the problems of the 
other nations of the earth, that is the larger function of the Cosmopolitan 
Club. 

About half the membership is American, — not the least important 
half either, — for what they get out of the club, and what they put into 
it, are largely what make it worth while. 

The Cosmopolitan Club at Harvard was founded in February, 1908. 
For the past five years a double suite in Holyoke House has been used 
for the club rooms. The action cf the Corporation in remitting half of 
the room rent, and the practical codperation of graduate associate mem- 
bers in Cambridge and Boston, have made it possible to keep the mem- 
bership fees low. 

At the opening of the College year the club holds a reception to all the 
foreign students, especially welcoming the new men. At this reception 
the visiting professors are made the guests of honor. Regular meetings 
are held about once a week, when the club members listen to an informal 
talk by one of their own members or by a man of prominence. At less 
frequent intervals entertainments are given of national or international 
character, and several of these are open to guests. In the spring the club 
has usually held its annual dinner, addressed by men of international 
importance: M. Jusserand, Baron Takahira, and Count Bernstorff, as 
well as many Harvard diplomats, have been the guests of the club at 
these functions. 

One of the happiest uses of the club is as a meeting-ground for the 
students with the exchange professors. Last year, for instance, there 
were visiting professors from France, Holland, Germany, Japan, and 
Great Britain, all of whom were frequent visitors at the rooms. 

The most significant development of the last year has undoubtedly 
been the codperation of several undergraduate clubs for the study of 
problems of international polity. The Cosmopolitan Club has joined to 
this end with the Diplomatic Club, the Social Polities Club, and others, 
to hold small meetings of members for discussion and large meetings for 
the University for some important speaker. Norman Angell came last 
year, and Mr. Ratcliffe, Dr. von Mach, and others have spoken since, 
with whom many problems connected with the war have been profitably 
thrashed out. 

It is largely due to the loyalty of many graduates that the club has ex- 
isted at all, and, indeed, were it not for such men as President Eliot, 
Mr. Jerome D. Green, 96, and Mr. Edgar H. Wells, 96, the club would 
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never have been founded. In a society such as this there are inevitable 
ups and downs: abundant tact is necessary on all sides, and above all, I 
am convinced, a centralized policy carried on from year to year is essen- 
tial. This cannot be managed solely by undergraduates, who come and 
go too frequently. One of the offices should be held by a professor or 
graduate closely connected with the University, who can serve as a per- 
manent receptacle for the policy of the club; such an officer — be he presi- 
dent or treasurer — would be able to stir into the right channels of ac- 
tivity the undergraduates in a slack year, and quietly guide their work 
when there is an enthusiastic and lively student membership. The diffi- 
culty is, of course, to find the man who is willing to back up his pro- 
fessions of interest with the time and energy necessary for such a post. 
The student most eager about the spirit of the club is often the least cap- 
able of guiding its destinies in a practical way, so that such a graduate 
officer as I have suggested, with the tact and authority to smooth out 
difficulties and give a guiding hand to the helm, would undoubtedly 
make the Cosmopolitan Club a far more stable and useful organization 
than it has ever been in the past. 

During the last ten years clubs of this sort have grown up in colleges 
all over the country, and these are now linked together in an association 
which has taken as its motto the striking words of Goldwin Smith, 
“ Above ali Nations is Humanity.” As the annual convention of this asso- 
ciation is to be held here in Cambridge next December, a big impetus 
ought to be given to the interest in our club both from within and from 
without. 

At the beginning of this College year one of Lampy’s first ideas was 
that “no place for a peaceful man would be the first meeting of the 
Cosmopolitan Club.” The war has, however, laid but greater emphasis 
on the value of such a spirit: that there have been men whose convic- 
tions favor each side of the European struggle has only given zest to the 
discussions, which have taken place without malice, and therefore with 
profit to all. It is no small thing, indeed, in these days of international 
misunderstanding and slander, to count among your friends men of the 
other nations of the world, whose problems you have discussed with him, 
and whose point of view you can appreciate. 

You have to admit that to ignore, or to condescend to, an Asiatic of 
education and refinement is hardly an evidence of the breadth of culture 
a great university is supposed to give a man. No better is the curious in- 
terest with which we are liable to look on foreign students as interesting 
specimens of some menagerie: this is an even more seductive form of 
conceit than the other. Either of such attitudes on the part of so many 
university men is due wholly to ignorance, but with the opportunities now 
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open for getting to know these foreigners personally, it is not an unavoid- 
able ignorance, but one of the most culpable kind. 

Thus the Cosmopolitan Club aims to broaden one’s knowledge of and 
sympathies for foreign countries, and to learn their characteristics and 
problems. Most important of all, however, is the personal contact of 
man with man. This sort of contact does not make a man lose his own 
patriotism, it does not narcotize him with the shallow cosmopolitanism of 
the dilettante. If he is the right kind of man at all, he will be all the 
finer and more ardent a Frenchman, Bengali, or American, as the case 
may be; and at the same time he will realize that there are such things 
— and not such anomalies either — as fine, human Chinamen, Boers, or 
even Englishmen! His tastes will be catholic, but not indiscriminate, and 
he will stand as a saving protest against the callous and self-centred 
snobbery over “foreigners,” which is shown on every side in the pro- 
vincialism of the average Anglo-Saxon. 


Lionel de J. Harvard, ’15. 





THE NEED OF ENDOWMENT FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 


Tuis is a time of economic unrest, and therefore of economic inquiry. 
Existing conditions are the object of incessant criticism, the fundamentals 
of the present order are often called in question, and nothing seems ex- 
empt from discussion, criticism, assault. Whereas a generation ago a 
mere handful of books and a few magazine articles represented the annual 
output of the United States in economics and sociology, today the output 
rises to approximately 1000 volumes, which is nearly one twelfth of the 
total book crop of the year; while the magazines and newspapers flood 
the market with their articles by the thousands and tens of thousands, to 
the despair of the cataloguer and expert indexer. 

Recent conditions may have been unusual; perhaps another decade 
will see a change in popular interest. But it is not to be doubted that 
economic problems will continue to absorb their share of attention, and 
that economic inquiry will continue on a larger scale than was ever known 
before the 20th century. Equally clear is it that the importance of such 
inquiry cannot be gainsaid. If the 19th century was the century of the 
natural sciences, it cannot be doubted that the 20th, whatever else it may be, 
will be a century of social and economic inquiry. Modern life will doubt- 
less grow more complex rather than less, more delicate and difficult 
economic adjustments will doubtless be necessary, projects for the reform 
and perfection of mankind will not become less numerous, and there will 
be great need of scientific investigation in economics and the other social 
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sciences. Upon the success or failure of such inquiry, indeed, may depend 
in no small measure the future of western civilization. 

To meet the need of the times, our existing equipment for scientific 
economic research is inadequate. For serious investigation in this field 
two agencies, and only two, are now available. On the one hand, we have 
the individual investigater working with such private means as are at his 
command, and in such leisure as he can snatch from his regular vocation. 
On the other hand, we have governmental agencies like statistical bureaus, 
commissions of inquiry, and certain administrative departments having 
to do with such matters as taxation, railroads, corporations, labor, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the like. These yearly become more numerous, 
and perhaps more influential; and they supply materials of the greatest 
value to the private investigator. Undoubtedly, the economist of today 
commands a far larger mass of data than his predecessors. 

But the greater part of this material is in very raw state, some of it is 
untrustworthy, and most of it requires careful verification, analysis and 
interpretation before it is fit for scientific use. Therefore the resources 
of the individual investigator are as inadequate as ever; indeed, not the 
least of his troubles is the enormous mass of material, — valuable, doubt- 
ful, or worthless, — which must receive patient and critical examination 
at his hands. On the whole, he is hardly better off than the economist 
of the last generation, and there can be no doubt that the progress of 
scientific economic investigation is greatly hampered at every turn by the 
lack of such provision as has been made in generous measure for the study 
of the physical and natural sciences. 

In the latter field it was long ago learned that the resources of the 
individual investigator, even when he codperated with his fellow scientists, 
were inadequate for the work at hand; and it is today a matter of com- 
parative ease to secure generous endowments for scientific research in 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and medicine. But for economic 
science similar endowments are almost entirely lacking, and seem hardly 
to be regarded as necessary, For the most part the economist is expected 
to make bricks without straw, or at least with such few wisps as he can sup- 
ply from his private resources, which are seldom large ; and yet economic 
research, when conducted properly, is as expensive as research in any 
other field, and more expensive than in most others. The collection of 
the primary materials is often wholly beyond the ability of an individual 
investigator under present conditions, and must be entrusted to govern- 
mental agencies, which alone can gather comprehensive data concerning 
population, resources, production, commerce, labor, finance, and many 
other subjects. But such data frequently need to be supplemented by 
private inquiry, and they always need most searching and painstaking 
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criticism ; so that governmental agencies leave much to be done even in 
the collection of trustworthy primary materials. Then after the data are 
at hand must begin the process of analysis and interpretation, which is 
difficult and time consuming. Here, as in all other fruitful scientific in- 
quiry, economic investigation is always reaching into new domains; and 
in any given domain must probe more and more deeply, and make its 
analyses increasingly minute. In all these respects the task of the econo- 
mist is as difficult and exacting as that of his colleagues in any other 
branch of science. His province is vast, and a field for endless labor 
opens before him. 

In some particulars, indeed, the task of the economist is even more 
difficult than that of the student of physical or natural science. The ele- 
ments in any economic problem, the materials with which the science 
deals, are exceedingly mutable, and frequently change even while the 
economist is analyzing and classifying them. Work done by the mathe- 
matician, if well done, abides forever. The chemist or physicist may make 
his determinations so accurate that they will remain the closest approxi- 
mations to the truth ; and the biologist, even though he knows that species 
are not immutable, can safely assume that his beasts and plants are not 
going to change before his investigation is completed. But the economist’s 
phenomena are in the highest degree mutable. Some things, indeed, may 
not change. The law of diminishing returns is not likely to be modified 
in the near future even by act of Congress; nor does human nature, how- 
ever modifiable by environment, change over night or even reconstitute 
itself within a year. But such things as laws and institutions, methods of 
production, available natural resources, the numbers and distribution of 
population, are in constant state of flux; and many an economist who 
lightheartedly begins a study of current problems presently finds himself 
writing a treatise on ancient history. Indeed, the economist’s task is never 
done. His materials must ever be collected anew, and his work must ever 
be repeated ; the economic order changes, and the living specimens of 
today become in a few years the fossil remains of a bygone age. It will 
be noticed that Iam speaking not of changes in theories about given 
economic phenomena, but of mutations of the phenomena themselves, In 
every field of science theories change, but in no field do the phenomena 
themselves change so generally and rapidly as in the social sciences. 

A further difficulty is that the materials with which the economist 
deals are peculiarly liable to perversion, distortion, and even deliberate 
falsification. This fact enormously increases the investigator’s difficulties, 
and greatly adds to his labor. For this reason alone, the resources of the 
private investigator would surely be inadequate; and when to this is added 
the mass and complexity of the materials and their extraordinary muta- 
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bility, the need of greater facilities than the individual economist can 
command is too apparent to require further comment. 

One conceivable solution of the difficulty is to turn all large undertak- 
ings over to the State. Already the United States government is spend- 
ing large sums for research, and the total cost of such work must amount 
to several million dollars annually. The Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Labor, the Census Bureau, the 
Bureau of Corporations, and the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
done, and are dving, work of the greatest importance to the economist, 
much of which, especially in the field of statistics, would be absolutely 
beyond the capacity of any individual investigator or private organiza- 
tion. In a similar manner various states and an occasional city are carry- 
ing on work of great importance, usefully supplementing the scientific 
work of the Federal government. Why not, then, depend upon these 
public agencies for such economic research as lies beyond the power of 
the individual investigator ? 

I have not the least desire to disparage governmental research ; on the 
contrary, as indicated in the previous paragraph, I believe it to be highly 
useful, and in some fields indispensable. I believe also that the last 10 
or 15 years have seen a distinct improvement in the quality of the work 
done in the United States, although such improvement has not everywhere 
kept pace with the increase of output. But after giving the most gener- 
ous recognition to what the State is doing for the promotion of economic 
research, we must recognize that it would be highly unfortunate, and 
even dangerous, to permit the State to monopolize all economic inquiries 
that lie beyond the power of the individual investigator. 

For, in the first place, even scientific research, when turned over to a 
governmental agency, is brought directly within the domain of politics. 
I do not mean, of course, that all of our departments or bureaus ecarry- 
ing on scientific work are headed by practical politicians and manned by 
political workers. This sort of thing, as we all know, is becoming less 
common; and there are not a few cases in which it is possible to say 
that politics, in this sense of the word, has been largely, and for consid- 
erable periods even wholly, excluded. To be sure, even a president of 
Mr. Wilson’s antecedents has been guilty of placing in charge of an im- 
portant bureau, the only work of which is of a scientific character, a man 
whose principal qualification evidently was that he had been chairman of 
the party committee of a certain state. But such occurrences are becom- 
ing less frequent, and we may fairly anticipate continued improvement in 
the matter of treating scientific positions as mere political spoils. 

But even with the grosser forms of political influence eliminated, it is 
true, and must remain true, that political considerations or purposes can 
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never be wholly eliminated from governmental research. Even such an 
apparently non-political bureau as the Geological Survey may become the 
storm centre of the conservation movement if official determination has 
to be made of the apparently simple question of the effect of forest de- 
struction upon soil erosion, and the Weather Bureau may become sur- 
charged with political lightning if a loquacious chief expresses uncalled- 
for opinions concerning the influence of forests upon rainfall and the 
flow of rivers. Even chemical and physiological inquiries take on a po- 
litical tinge if they relate to the use of benzoate of soda, the wholesome- 
ness of oleomargarine, and the products of the Chicago stock-yards. In 
fact, a clever politician can extract a surprising amount of political capi- 
tal from such scientific inquiries as these, and a scientific investigator 
may risk his official head if his inquiries lead to an unwelcome conclusion. 
Some years ago a physiological chemist who was so unfortunate as to 
determine that good oleomargarine is a perfectly healthful article of food 
was told that his institution need expect no further support from the 
State if its professors were to antagonize the farmers in this manner. 
Equally hard might be the lot of any other investigator whose scientific 
determinations in this, or any allied field, should prove unpalatable to the 
conservationist, the pure-food crusader, the farmer, the social reformer, 
or the big corporation that produced the articles subjected to scientific 
analysis. 

What happens to such peaceful and apparently non-political sciences 
as chemistry and physiology when they come into contact with politics, 
is much more certain to happen to a science like economics, which from 
the very nature of the case must deal with questions that are political in 
character. Even if we grant that it is possible to eliminate absolutely the 
spoils system, it would still remain true that economic research under 
Republican auspices would necessarily be a somewhat different thing 
from economic research under Democratic guidance, or under the control 
of a Progressive, Socialist, or Prohibition administration. Messrs. Red- 
field and Davies, for instance, inevitably give a different tone to economic 
inquiries under their charge from that imparted by Messrs. Cortelyou 
and Smith. This is not by remotest implication a reflection upon the 
honesty or fairness of any of these gentlemen, but it is merely a state- 
ment of a condition that inevitably results from the personal equation 
and the political creed. Nor is it a reflection upon governmental research 
as such, for such work may be highly useful in spite of the allowance 
that has to be made for the personal or political equation. I maintain 
simply that we must not blink the patent fact that governmental research 
can never wholly lose a political character. Such research may be highly 
useful, and, in fact, is becoming increasingly necessary ; but we should 
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not on that ground indulge in any illusions concerning it. ‘ Official sta- 
tistics,” the “impartial findings” of a Federal commission, the “final 
and authoritative” determinations of a government bureau, are indeed 
entitled to respectful reception and careful consideration; but they do 
not give us necessarily the last word upon any subject. 

I have spoken so far only of the inevitable defects that arise from per- 
sonal or political bias, such as is bound to exist among the best of men, 
and is least harmful when frankly admitted. But beyond this, there is 
the possibility of deliberate perversion of governmental investigation for 
partisan purposes. Some branches of Census work have suffered seriously 
from this cause, particularly the statistics that used to be published con- 
cerning the average wages paid in manufacturing industries. The most 
notorious case occurred in 1892, when, by manipulating the divisor used 
in computing average wages, the Census was able to announce that the 
average remuneration had risen from $347 in 1880 to $445 in 1890. 
On the eve of the presidental election the Census issued a series of bulle- 
tins relating to wages paid in the leading cities of the country, and ex- 
ploiting in the most conspicuous manner possible the increase alleged to 
have occurred during the decade ending in 1890. These bulletins pur- 
ported to show that wages had increased nearly 53% in New York, 35% 
in Chicago, 45% in Boston, 52% in Philadelphia, 73% in Atlanta, 77% 
in Richmond, 77 % in Syracuse, and so on through the list. It seemed as 
if the campaign committee had mobilized its forces at the Census Office, 
and was directing a hail of deadly statistical shrapnel at the enemy’s 
trenches. This may have been good politics, but it certainly was not good 
science ; and even from the political point of view, it led to awkward con- 
sequences. The average wages for 1890 were placed at sucha high figure 
that it was a foregone conclusion that, without deliberate falsification of 
the data, the statistics of 1900 could not exhibit a further increase. As a 
matter of fact, they showed a decrease, computed by the old method, 
from $445 to $438, which was perhaps a fortunate result in that it de- 
monstrated the dangers of political wage statistics. It is gratifying to be 
able to add that there has been no time since the Census was made a per- 
manent bureau when such a performance as that of 1892 would have 
been conceivable. 

Another celebrated feat of official statistics was the so-called Aldrich 
Report of 1893, which purported to give, among other things, statistics 
showing the general course of wages in the United States from 1840 to 
1891. These statistics were immediately accepted as “ official,” and incor- 
porated in the economic literature of this and other countries ; but it later 
developed that they had been gathered and handled by methods that 
would not bear the slightest careful criticism, and that some of the things 
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done by the makers of the Report were so preposterous as to bring in 
question the investigators’ honesty of purpose. In one establishment, a 
brewery, the investigators found a brewer whose wages had increased 
from $6.39 a day in 1860 to $23.96 in 1891, or something like 285% ; 
and they adopted a method of averaging which made the wages of this 
typical proletarian count for as much in determining the general result 
as those of 133 common laborers found in another industry whose wages 
had increased only 29% during the period of 31 years. 

These examples show what official investigators can do even with such 
comparatively simple and definite things as statistics. When it comes to 
inquiries into complicated industrial conditions and the investigation of 
large questions of public policy, the opportunity for deliberate bias is 
greatly increased. Some 14 years ago, we had a Federal Industrial Com- 
mission which investigated almost every conceivable subject except white 
slavery and the recall of judges, but was particularly concerned with the 
trust problem and the protective tariff. The final report of the commis- 
sion, in some 19 formidable volumes, has been widely used by both 
American and European investigators as a repository of economic infor- 
mation. Yet it was perfectly evident to the discerning at the time, and 
today would probably not be questioned by anybody, that, so far as the 
trusts and the tariff were concerned, the work of the commission was fun- 
damentally partisan and political, and that its report contains fully as 
much misinformation as information. Certainly an economist with a pro- 
fessional reputation to maintain would today be chary of citing the find- 
ings of this commission as high authority upon either the trust or the 
tariff problem. 

At the present writing, we have with us another industrial commission 
appointed a year or two ago as a result of the recent social unrest. In 
the closing months of his administration, President Taft named a com- 
mission, but his nominations aroused violent protest on account of the 
alleged conservative views of the nominees; and they were not confirmed 
by the Senate. President Wilson a few months later named another com- 
mission, against which the charge of conservatism can hardly lie; and 
this body is now making an official investigation of social conditions. On 
the eve of an important investigation the chairman, in a public address, 
denounces roundly the institutions he is about to investigate. Some months 
before the commission’s inquiries are concluded he announces that the 
country can never prosper “as long as the banks handle the wealth of 
the nation purely to make it pay the largest dividends,” and makes the 
“ definite” suggestion that “ autocracy in business’’ must go. When such 
performances arouse discussion and criticism, the grand inquisitor then 
announces that his “ position is not a judicial one,” and that ‘“ judicial 
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poise” is “a great bar to human progress.” Yet two or three years from 
now we shall be asked to accept the findings of this commission as “ official.” 

Cases are not wanting where investigations that yielded inconvenient 
results have been wholly suppressed. This happened, for instance, with 
an investigation of the sugar beet industry in the United States, which 
was made for one of the departments of the Federal government only a 
few years ago. And other similar, but less well authenticated, cases will 
doubtless occur to persons familiar with Washington affairs. Actual sup- 
pression, however, is probably a comparatively rare thing. What usually 
happens is that the administration in charge of national or state affairs is 
committed to certain policies, and that the expert investigators of such 
an administration are unlikely to reach inconvenient results. This is true 
not only of the political policies of national or state administrations, but 
also of the general policies of public departments in matters that are not 
immediately of political moment. A scientific student who turns to the 
reports of any public department, whether it has to do with taxation, 
banking, railroad administration, labor, or any other economic interest, 
must always be careful to make due allowance for the settled policies of 
the department. This is not a reflection upon the integrity of adminis- 
trative departments, but is a necessary allowance for the personal equation 
which enters into all human affairs, public and private. 

A final difficulty with the scientific work of governments is that it is 
generally confined to what are considered practical ends, by which is 
usually meant undertakings that give promise of immediate practical re- 
sults. This is seen in appropriations for state universities which readily ob- 
tain money for agricultural, engineering, and other practical subjects, but 
have difficulty in securing meagre allowances for pure science, philosophy, 
and the humanities. It is evidenced also by the large appropriations the 
Federal Government makes for agricultural research, labor, and similar 
practical interests. In time, conditions may change, but for the present 
there is slight prospect of securing public support for research outside of 
economic questions of immediate practical concern. 

Useful and even indispensable as it may be, therefore, governmental 
research in the field of economics needs to be supplemented by adequate 
private agencies. We need to place beside the Census Office, the Bureau 
of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, and the other excellent boards and bureaus, both state and national, 
now engaged in economic research, a number of private agencies that 
shall be free from political stress and disturbance, relieved from the 
necessity of confining themselves to investigations of immediate practical 
value, and amply equipped for the most thorough, painstaking, and accu- 
rate research in both pure and applied economics. Since scientific work 
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of such a character cannot possibly be remunerative in the pecuniary 
sense, it is evident that such agencies can be provided only by endow- 
ments. 

It also seems clear that a university devoted to scientific studies and 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth is a most fit institution to receive such 
endowments. Here the investigator will not be obliged to confine him- 
self to inquiries that promise immediate practical results. Here he may 
be free from political or other pressure, and may benefit from association 
with scientists engaged in other fields of work, especially the older and 
more exact sciences, 

The work that might be accomplished by such endowments can hardly 
be overestimated. Never yet in the history of the science has the econo- 
mist been given the resources and equipment really necessary for his work. 
To fashion bricks without straw were a light and attractive task com- 
pared with his. If Harvard University could receive during the next few 
years an endowment adequate to make even a respectable beginning of 
organized research, it might within a generation do more than any pri- 
vate agency has ever done to advance the frontiers of economic science. 

Such a tremendous vista of useful investigations would open before a 
department properly equipped for economic research that a very large 
endowment is thoroughly justified and even urgently needed. This may 
not be the time for undertaking large enterprises that call for money, 
but it is possible to begin the work in a modest way by the endowment 
of one or more research assistantships, which would permit the Depart- 
ment to prospect the field. Such endowment would enable the University 
to provide a professor with competent assistants like those provided for 
investigators in other fields. The sum of $30,000 would endow such as- 
sistantships and provide for the incidental expenses that always arise in 
connection with scientific work. They would certainly justify themselves 
by their results, and further endowments would then be easier to secure. 

Another excellent plan would be the provision of funds for the investi- 
gation of particular subjects. There is great need, for instance, of search- 
ing investigation of the recent increase of public expenditures in the 
United States, an undertaking that would certainly prove fruitful in both 
theoretical and practical results. Even greater is the need of a searching 
investigation of the present world-wide increase of prices, which, like 
similar price movements of former times, is producing economic dis- 
turbances of vital practical moment and the greatest theoretical interest. 
Then there are the troublesome problems of the day, — socialism, single 
tax, labor legislation, the extension of public industries, public regulation 
of private industry, the tariff problem, the problem of large-scale pro- 
duction, and all the others, —that occasion so much discussion at the 
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present time. We hear much about what other countries have done in 
this direction or that, but we have comparatively little first-hand investi- 
gation, impartial and absolutely scientific, of the actual results of such 
experiments. At every hand topics of fascinating scientific interest and 
great practical importance abound. Competent workers are not numerous, 
and their resources are painfully inadequate. 

In a new undertaking of this character, the first step is usually the 
hardest. The endowment of economic research at Harvard University is 
a thing that can be finally and conclusively justified only by its results, 
and such results in turn are impossible without an endowment. The De- 
partment of Economics, however, believes that a strong case can be made 
out in favor of an experiment in this direction. It is now in quest of 
endowments for research assistantships and funds to defray the expense 
of particular investigations. I am grateful for the opportunity to bring 
this matter to the attention of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 

Charles J. Bullock. 





CURTIS GUILD, ’81. 


Curtis Guitp died at his home, 124 Marlborough St., Boston, on 
April 6, after a brief attack of pneumonia. The son of Curtis and Sarah 
Crocker (Cobb) Guild, he was born in Boston, where his father then re- 
sided in South St., on Feb. 2, 1860. He fitted for College at the Chauncey 
Hall School. Entering Harvard in the autumn of 1877 he brought with 
him a reputation for high scholarship and general intelligent ability, 
which he soon confirmed and extended. Early in Freshman year he took 
the first Lee Prize for Reading; and at graduation, in 1881, he stood 
11th in a Class of 194, being awarded honorable mention in English, 
French, English Composition and History. But he was much more than 
a hard student. He early joined the squad for military drill which 
“ General” Lister conducted at the Old Gymnasium, and he became the 
most proficient fencer in College. In Sophomore year, he was elected 
an editor of the Crimson, then a fortnightly, which he served with dis- 
tinction for two years. Later, in March, 1881, he was one of the seven 
resuscitators of the Lampoon, and whoever will turn the pages of Volume 
I, second series, of that joyous publication, will find many of his contri- 
butions, in verse and prose, including a set of papers on “College Ce- 
lebrities,” which older graduates still read with amusement. 

Being elected to the Hasty Pudding Club in the middle of Junior Year, 
Guild was chosen its orator, and delivered what I believe was the last 
annual public oration of that society. He shone as one of the stars on 
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the Pudding stage, making his début in the negro minstrel show at the 
Christmas Theatricals in 1880, when the burlesque rivalry between him 
and Carleton Sprague, as end men, and Guild’s singing of the “ Golden 
Wedding,” caused much mirth. In Esmeralda, the spring play, Guild im- 
personated Clopin “ King of the beggars — very deep.” With equal suc- 
cess he took the part of Teiresias, in the production in Greek of @dipus 
the King at Sanders Theatre in May, 1881. Asasign of its appreciation 
of his rare and varied achievements the Class elected him its Orator, and 
on Class Day he delivered a vigorous address on civic duties. 

Guild was alsoa member of the Harvard Finance Club, of the Harvard 
Historical Society and of the O.K., and he helped in promoting the 
founding of the Harvard Union of 1880. 

I spend so much time over Guild’s undergraduate record because this 
is precisely the part of his career which is least remembered: but it is 
important, as well as interesting, to find that a man destined to become 
eminent came out of college well-developed in body, mind and char- 
acter. 

On leaving Harvard, Guild spent six months in Europe, sending to his 
father’s newspaper, the Boston Commercial Bulletin, letters of travel. 
When he returned, in February, 1882, he joined the staff of the Budletin, 
rising to fill its editor’s chair and to become its sole proprietor. He be- 
gan almost immediately to do service as a citizen, first as a member of 
the Republican Vigilance Committee in the campaign of 1883, when 
B. F. Butler was defeated, and then as a worker on ward committees, as 
a founder and leader of the Republican Club of Massachusetts, in the 
Citizens’ Association of Boston, and in the Civil Service League. His 
talent as a speaker brought him invitations from many States during the 
great campaigns, his most notable tour being that of 1900, when he ac- 
companied Theodore Roosevelt, 80, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, through the West. He presided over the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Convention in 1895, and the following year he went as a dele- 
gate-at-large to the National Republican Convention (of which he was a 
vice-president) at St. Louis. 

For 20 years, Guild consistently refused offers of nomination to politi- 
eal office. But in 1902, his turn came. He was elected Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, with J. L. Bates, as Governor; and in 1903 and 
1904, he was reélected, although W. L. Douglas, Democrat, was chosen 
Governor. He himself served as Governor three years, 1906-1909 ; and 
at the national Republican Convention of 1908 he received 75 votes for 
Vice-President. In 1910, President Taft appointed him as special ambas- 
sador to represent the United States at the celebration of the centennial 
of the Republic of Mexico. For two years, also by appointment of Presi- 
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dent Taft, he held the post of American Ambassador to Russia (1911- 
1913). 

Since coming home, a year and a half ago, he had resumed the direc- 
tion of the Commercial Bulletin, but not to the exclusion of much quasi- 
public activity. He was president, for instance, of the commission to 
suggest plans for the celebration, in 1920, of the 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. Latterly he advocated 
the reform of the American Diplomatic Service. At different times, 
Guild declined the offer of the post of first assistant postmaster-general, 
and of chairman of the National Civil Service Commission; and more 
than once he was “ mentioned ” for a cabinet position, and for nomination 
as U.S. Senator from Massachusetts. Although he remained through 
life a consistent Republican, he broke away earlier than most of the 
Republican politicians round him from “ stand-pattism ” — an indication 
of independence which the public commended but which probably barred 
him from the senatorship. 

Besides public affairs, Guild always took a zealous interest in military 
concerns. In 1890 he joined Troop A, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
popularly known as the Lancers. In 1896, Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, ap- 
pointed him to his staff as inspector-general of rifle practice with com- 
mission of brigadier-general. When the news came of the sinking of the 
Maine (Feb. 15, 1898), Guild believed war with Spain inevitable, resigned 
his commission in the militia, and was commissioned first lieutenant and 
adjutant-general of the Sixth Massachusetts Infantry, U.S.V. On the 
outbreak of the war, having been promoted to lieutenant-colonel and in- 
spector-general, he served in Cuba under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee throughout 
the summer and autumn. He became inspector-general of the Province 
of Havana, and, in January, 1899, he declined a commission in the regular 
Army and an appointment to the Insular Commission. In 1901, he also 
declined the election to command the Second Brigade, M.V.M. 

A single instance illustrates Guild’s lively sense of responsibility 
when he was Governor. In order to see how long it would take to walk 
from Riverside to the house in Weston where a degenerate named Tucker 
committed a shocking murder, Guild himself, unknown to the reporters, 
walked over the path Tucker had taken, and timed himself. Urged by a 
similar sense of duty, less than a month before his death, he got up from 
a sick bed in order to speak in Faneuil Hall to protest against the pas- 
sage of the Shipping Bill— and he never spoke more impressively. As 
a public speaker he was best when least oratorical; but he always suc- 
ceeded in carrying his audiences ; and on non-political subjects he spoke 
or lectured with ease. He had the indefinable quality which made him 
personally popular with large numbers of men and women: so that his 
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death called forth such a demonstration of admiration and affectionate re- 
spect as had not been equalled since Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, died in 1896. 

A facile, and often forcible writer, Guild found time, outside of his 
regular editorial work and of his manifold and distracting duties, to con- 
tribute frequently to the magazines and weeklies. He gave the Graduates’ 
Magazine for December, 1901 (vol. x, pp. 177 ff), a lively account of 
“ Roosevelt at Harvard,”? and only last September he printed in the 
Magazine (vol. xxi, pp. 57 ff.) another paper, — “ Needed: A School 
of Diplomacy,” in which he set forth his project for improving the diplo- 
matic service. 

In religion Guild was a Unitarian, a member of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston (where his funeral was held), and a former president of 
the American Unitarian Association. Italy conferred on him the Decora- 
tion of Grand Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, and Russia the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Alexander Nevski. He was a Free 
Mason, the first commander of the Naval and Military Order of the 
Spanish-American War; a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of the Civil Service Reform Association, and President of the 
American Forestry Association. Among his social attachments were the 
Tavern, Puritan (of which he was president), Algonquin, Exchange, Uni- 
versity and Union Clubs, of Boston ; the Brookline Country Club ; the Na- 
hant Club (he spent his summers at Nahant) ; besides the Middlesex and 
other political clubs, the Press Club and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

On June 1, 1892, he married in Boston Charlotte Howe, daughter of 
Edward Crosby and Alice (Robbins) Johnson. Mrs. Guild survives him. 
They had no children. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





THE BRINGER OF THE SUMMONS. 


ANGEL, male, of the steady eyes, 
Older brother of Time and Space, 
Watching the slip of the centuries, 
Guarding the goal of the ungod’s race, 
Spurning the braggart, “I’ve won,” 
Crowning the toiler, “I’ve tried,” 
Conqueror, glorified, 
1 It may not be improper to state here that Roosevelt did not spar ‘‘ with a pair of 
large glasses literally lashed to his head,’’ as Guild mistakenly declares. This legend 
has gone far. 
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Of the pain that awaited Man and of Man the Son, 
Angel of Death! 
Horror, awful and ultimate ? 
Yes! 


The idler, knowing Life’s true features for the first time as she leaves him 
Is afraid. 
The shirk, running to Thee from his bitter task, 
Is afraid. 
The hypocrite, who must gaze even at mirrors, masked, but may not so 
look at Thee, 
Is afraid. 
The coward, who has never stood alone, who has offended none, faced 
nothing, faces Thee 
And is afraid. 
The robber, waxen great on the goods, the reputations, the lives of other 
men, sees in Thy eyes the image of himself, naked, 
And is afraid. 
Horror, awful and ultimate ? 
No! 


The soldier, fallen that civilization may rise, waiting wounded in the rain 
for the savage who will crush each joint, one by one, with smash- 
ing stones : 
The laborer who works with his hands, patient, weary, tempted to riot 
but loving the law ; 
The parson, agonized that with his pittance wife and children must suffer 
for his sacrifice ; 
The politician for righteousness’ sake, losing pleasure, money, business, 
position, office, friends ; 
The idealist flogged by Duty from the soft mire to the flints that do lead 
to the mountain but gash and flay the feet ; 
The Man; 
Dear Death, these know Thee, and see 
Through veils of flame 
Love and reward. 


Angel of Death, I fear not Thee. 
I fear lest I greet Thee unworthily ! 
Not Refuge, Rest be Thy gift to me, 
Angel of Death! 
From The Outlook, Curtis Guild, ’81. 
August 27, 1910. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN AND JOHN HARVARD.'! 


DRINKING, at Harvard or anywhere else, is an issue that is getting 
less easy to dodge as the various movements for local and national Pro- 
hibition gain steadily in strength and importance. Men in College have 
not been dodging it of late; there has been a deal of frank discussion, 
public and private. Three classes — 1916, 1917, 1918 —have voted on 
the use of alcohol at class functions and have all gone wet, but it has been 
remarked that taking a vote on beer at a beer night is about as logical as 
taking a vote on the merits of baseball in a grand stand during a good 
ball game. It is significant, by the way, that “beer night” has become 
“smoker” and “ beer,” “refreshments” on the printed announcements. 

As only about one fourth of the members of each class voted on this 
question, the results can hardly be called final. They indicate, however, 
that drinking is considered a habit which many men would not part with 
willingly. 

It has been said that the guiding principle of most men’s conduct, at 
Harvard and elsewhere is, “Is it done?” Clearly, drinking is one of 
the things that 7s done. Is it overdone ? 

Drinking in College, per se, within my observation, does not seem to me 
to be so serious and acute a problem as many would make it out to be. 
It is for the most part periodic and sporadic. I know no College drunk- 
ards. Parties in town are in the nature of relaxations or celebrations and 
are not habitual or regular. While probably three fourths of the men in 
College use alcohol, only a small fraction of them abuse it with any de- 
gree of frequency. The clubs which have bars, I believe, contribute the 
largest quota of really steady drinkers, because they make liquor readily 
accessible. In doing this they are evading if not actually breaking the 
dry law of Cambridge, and the stewards of several of the most prominent 
clubs have recently been brought before a Cambridge court on this charge. 
Harvard men should not condone a merely technical compliance with 
this or any other law. Fake lockers and other petty bits of chicanery 
should not be tolerated. Since bars in clubs, in their present form, violate 
the spirit of the law, it is not only the right but the duty of the Univer- 
sity authorities to regulate or abolish such bars. A university to preach 
good citizenship must practise it, and it does not seem good citizenship 
to me to vote against license and permit polite blind tigers. A club which 
is principally a convenient bar-room has no right to exist. 


1 Of late there has been a strong movement for Prohibition at Harvard; and the 
Graduates’ Magazine is able to present the views of one of the leading undergraduate 
advocates of Prohibition. — Ep. 
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The clubs, and some other undergraduate organizations, contribute 
further to the opportunities for drinking by their dinners and punches, 
several of which in the past year have been saturnalia of insobriety. But 
the drinking on such occasions has been boyish and experimental. At 
one such punch, at least, when, unknown to the carousers, ginger ale was 
substituted for the alcoholic punch early in the evening, the “men” 
grew more and more hilarious on this impotent tipple, which shows that 
self-hypnotism, imagination, and the juvenility of the drinkers intoxicate 
quite as efficiently as the fumes of alcohol. 

Drinking during the week of Commencement carousing is very much 
less “the thing to do” than formerly, according to graduates who have 
seen a score or more Class Days. Time was when these exercises were 
more bacchanalian than baccalaureate. Now Class Day, largely because 
of the presence of women, has been made a more dignified social function. 
The presence of women is not always, however, an antidote to drinking. 
One particularly shameful feature of college drinking is the custom of 
going to society balls in Boston too drunk, almost, to stand. This custom 
attained some vogue this winter, though why it was tolerated for a minute 
by respectable hostesses is hard to see. 

There is still some drinking at some spreads, final parties, and Class 
reunions, but the alcoholic orgies common during the same period at 
Princeton, for example, when the classes go “ tenting,” — i.e., making 
a series of less and less sober visits to a series of tents where liquor is 
served, — are increasingly rare. 

But Harvard has little reason to feel smug about its drinking conditions, 
The most injurious feature is the approving attitude taken by most men 
on the drink question. Their public sanction of the use of alcohol 
(whether in two per cent or fifty per cent doses does not matter) was a 
step backward. Men who come to College to make friends and enjoy life, 
as well as to study, and who find that drinking is regarded as a matter of 
course and that Class functions are regarded as “ unsociable” without it, 
are not weak but human if they start to drink. 

Those who supported the use of alcohol at Class functions tried to answer 
this by saying that drink is a necessary evil; that men might better in- 
dulge in the necessary evil under “favorable” (sic) conditions at the 
Union than in some less “favorable” saloon in town; that the Class 
“smokers” would be failures without beer; that the American needs 
aleohol to “ loosen him up socially.” 

In their hearts they know that all this is hypocritical and selfish soph- 
istry. No evil is necessary. The Class does wrong (and the University 
in permitting the Class does wrong) to give men the temptation and 
opportunity to drink by providing free liquor in the Union, so that drink- 
ing has an air of official approbation. That Class smokers could be more 
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frigid failures than they are now, although the young Americans now have 
their sociability loosened by gallons of bad beer, is unthinkable. If free 
beer is the cement to hold the Class together, the unity is not real and is 
not worth having. The idea that the American needs some artificial stimu- 
lant to loosen up his social being, especially after the well-known cares 
and labors of student life, is clearly the result of thirst rather than 
of thought. Whoever has been sober in a company of Americans, 
so “loosened,” knows what a failure the “loosening-up” theory is. 

Prohibition is on its way, as even the champion of the necessary evil 
will admit. Harvard, proud of its leadership in so many fields, cannot lag 
behind in this one. But Harvard can hardly preach national Prohibition 
and practise “beer nights.” Reform begins at home. Drinking in town 
cannot be regulated easily ; drinking in College clubs and at College fune- 
tions can be. Such regulation is the first step; until Harvard takes it, the 
University is an obstacle in the path of Prohibition. 

Richard Edward Connell, 15. 





THE LAW SCHOOL AS PROFESSOR REDLICH SAW IT. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is making 
a thorough study of legal education in the United States. One phase of 
this study is an examination of the Langdell method of instruction, inaugu- 
rated at the Harvard Law School, and now adopted in four fifths of the 
leading schools of the country. Since this method is still in the penumbra 
of old-fashioned prejudice, it was thought best to get a foreign scholar to 
investigate it on behalf of the Foundation. The choice fell upon Professor 
Josef Redlich of Vienna, certainly, in his peculiar qualifications for the 
study, one of the most competent in the world. His report has just been 
published, and will repay careful study.* 

His conclusions as to the case method are summed up in a few words: 
“In so far as the aim of legal education is practical activity in the law — 
the development and training that is to say, of young attorneys — the 
case method is undoubtedly successful ” (p. 35). This success is due to 
the nature of our law ; an unwritten law, based principally upon precedent. 
“This success is, further, in large part due to the conditions peculiarly 
favorable for it, which existed, or which could be developed, first at Har- 
vard and then in more or less equal degree in the law schools of other 
American universities.” ‘“ The Langdell method emphasizes the scientific 
character of legal thought ; it goes now a step further, however, and de- 

1 The Common Law and the Case Method in American University Law Schools: a Re- 
port to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. By Professor Dr. 


Josef Redlich of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the University of Vienna. 
Published by the Carnegie Foundation. 
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mands that law, just because it is a science, must also be taught scienti- 
fically. From this point of view it very properly rejects the elementary- 
school type of existing legal education as inadequate to develop the specific 
legal mode of thinking, as inadequate to make the basis, the logical foun- 
dation, of the separate legal principles really intelligible to the students. 
Consequently as the method was developed, it laid the main emphasis upon 
precisely that aspect of the training which the older text-book school en- 
tirely neglected : the training of the student in intellectual independence, in 
individual thinking, in digging out the principles through penetrating an- 
alysis of the material found within separate cases: material which contains, 
all mixed in with one another, both the facts, as life creates them, which 
generate the law, and at the same time rules of the law itself, component 
parts of the general system. In the fact that, as has been said before, it has 
actually accomplished this purpose, lies the great success of the case method. 
For it really teaches the pupil to think in the way that any practical lawyer 
— whether dealing with written or with unwritten law — ought to and 
has to think.” 

“The average stadent at Harvard or Columbia who starts with the 
requisite general education and capacity, who takes full advantage of his 
three years’ course, and who proves this by his success in the yearly written 
examinations, enters finally the practice of the law office—and a law 
office that is busy, too, with difficult legal questions — better prepared than 
a graduate of any other school in America, England, or on the European 
continent.” 

His criticisms of the case method as commonly employed are three: 
that it lacks at the outset systematic conception in the mind of the student ; 
that it lacks at the end a systematic summary; and that it places upon 
the teachers such a burden that they are unable themselves to advance the 
science. “ The students,” he says, “never obtain a general picture of the 
law as a whole, not even a picture which includes its main features.” 

‘“‘ First, as an introduction to the entire curriculum, care should be 
taken to introduce to the students, in elementary fashion, the fundamental 
concepts and legal ideas that are common to all divisions of the common 
law.” “It seems to me very advisable to add also at the end of the course 
lectures which shall furnish the American law student once more, before 
he steps out directly into practical legal life, a certain general summing 
up and survey of the law.” 

‘“‘ Harvard, realizing this fact, and at the same time desirous to take a 
step forward in the development of legal scientific studies, introduced sev- 
eral years ago an optional fourth year, open, of course, only to graduates. 
If an obligatory fourth year should be added to the American university 
law curriculum, enough time would be gained to find place not only for 
the courses here suggested, but also for special lectures, and for special 
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practical analytic exercises conducted by the case method; so, in par- 
ticular, in international law and American administrative law. There 
would also be time for lectures upon legal reform, designed to give the 
students, even before they go out into practice, some critical guidance in 
the problems of the dex ferenda. In general this lengthening of the period 
of law study would undoubtedly permit a deepening in various directions 
of the students’ theoretical knowledge of the law, and this, again, would 
act as a powerful stimulus to many, after they have left the school, to con- 
tinue their scientific studies.” 

“Tf we glance now at the Harvard curriculum, we must recognize that 
here already the right path has been entered upon, and entered upon very 
well — the path which leads, if I may so express myself, to a classical 
perfection of modern legal education in America. May we not hope that 
Harvard, again assuming the lead, will pursue this path to the end, and 
make the fourth year obligatory? And may we not expect that in this 
instance again Harvard’s example will be followed by its traditional rivals 
among American university law schools ? It is not as though this length- 
ening of the legal curriculum necessarily meant any loss of time ; this need 
not be the case if the year be taken away from the place where, at present, 
it is spent to the least advantage, namely, from the college.” 

“ The case method claims, as has been remarked above, an uncommon 
amount of time and devotion on the part of the teacher in connection 
with the oral instruction, and so already reduces very seriously his op- 
portunities of composing extended works in legal science. Furthermore, 
in the prosecution of legal instruction, by means of analytical exercises, a 
great part of the teacher’s important intellectual work (which consists in 
preparation for the exercises, as well as in conducting them) survives only 
in the tradition of the pupils and finds as a rule no literary expression. 
From this point of view also a certain amount of lecture work, such as is 
here suggested, would give the law teachers of American university 
schools somewhat more leisure for literary activity. In general I cannot 
forbear to remark that the burden of purely pedagogical labor which rests 
upon American law teachers is extraordinarily great, and that, further- 
more, there is not as much division of labor, in this direction, as I should 
consider necessary.” 

‘In connection with the number of the professors and the distribution 
of work among them, I might perhaps mention here a second fact which 
is not, as would seem at first sight, of merely superficial importance for 
the university law schools, and which seems to me, moreover, to react 
upon instruction. I refer to the relatively small number of professors 
working in the institutions, on the one side, and the great number of stu- 
dents in the separate classes and exercises, on the other. Inthe Harvard 
Law School in particular this cireumstance struck me most forcibly. It 
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results, first of all, in the general overburdening of the professors which 
has already been criticized ; then, in the necessity for one and the same 
teacher to teach at the same time relatively distinct portions of the law, 
as for example, private law and criminal law.” 

These friendly criticisms, however, do not obscure Professor Redlich’ 8 
sense of the value of Langdell’s discovery or its importance in the im- 
provement of our law. 

“ Here, then, is the point which I am really trying to make. In sharp 
distinction from England there has been developed in America during 
the 19th century a genuine legal education, which, unlike the condition in 
the English mother country, has from the beginning cultivated the com- 
mon law as a coherent whole, as a branch of the great tree of all the in- 
tellectual sciences, in special educational institutions. These institutions, 
in spite of their eminently practical aim of training directly for the at- 
torney’s calling, have had, nevertheless, from the beginning the avowed 
characteristic of institutions for theoretical teaching. The reform of 
Langdell — as simple as it is far reaching — now places the best of these 
institutions upon a truly scientific foundation ; and this reform creates at 
the same time a second: it develops a new theoretical calling, that of the 
non-practising law teachers of America. By this means, for the first time 
in a common law jurisdiction, the study of this law has become a career, 
an independent profession. In this way, through the law schools of the 
American universities, there has been brought about that condition which 
I indicated above as indispensable to the construction of a system of the 
common law: the existence of genuine schools of law, in the institutional 
as well as in the purely intellectual sense of this word.” 

It is pleasant to be praised; but useless, unless we value the kindly 
criticism as highly. The Faculty of Law has for several years been work- 
ing toward the reforms which Professor Redlich suggests. The first-year 
curriculum has already been simplified and an effort made to render the 
initial plunge into law easier for the student; and a fourth year, in which 
are offered the general and scientific courses desired by him, has been in 
operation for five years. 

But in order to carry out his other suggestions the School must have an 
endowment. More professors mean a great increase in the cost of in- 
struction ; and scientific investigation and teaching mean a constant effort 
to place in the library every book which is needed for such investigation 
and teaching. The money is not yet in hand. The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Law School, which occurs in two years, 
might be gracefully celebrated by the presentation of an endowment for 
these purposes, and thus enable the School to profit to the full by Pro- 
fessor Redlich’s suggestions. 

J. H. Beale, ’82. 
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THE INCREASE IN THE TUITION FEE. 


[The Board of Overseers appointed a special committee to consider the proposal of 
~ — to increase the tuition fee. Following is the report of this committee. 
To the Board of Overseers of Harvard College: 

Your Executive Committee to whom was referred the question of the 
proposed increase in tuition fees beg leave to report as follows: 

They have carefully considered the matter and secured the opinions 
of various alumni and students, and have had a conference with a sub- 
committee of the Faculty, and have come to the conclusion that an in- 
crease in the tuition charge to $200 should be made, but that this should 
cover laboratory fees, except charges for breakage, and should also in- 
clude the fee for graduation in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the charge for the Stillman Infirmary, amounting in all to about 
$15 per student, so that the net increase to the student will be about $35 
per year. This increase should not apply to the Medical School, where 
the charge is already approximately $200, nor to the Divinity School, 
where agreements with other institutions make a change out of the ques- 
tion, nor should it apply to the Law School, where the Faculty have 
voted against making any increase, but should apply to the other depart- 
ments of the University. 

Your Committee feel that this increase is made necessary by the in- 
creased cost of most things at the present time, and by the greater facili- 
ties which Harvard is offering its students. They feel also that in the 
case of the well-to-do students the addition will not be a serious matter, 
and that in the case of other students who might be seriously hampered 
the difficulty can be relieved by an increase in the amounts of scholar- 
ships and fellowships; and by making some provision permitting the 
remission in exceptional cases, within the discretion of the Corporation, 
of the whole or a part of the extra charge. 

The question on which there is apparently the greatest difference of 
opinion between the Corporation and the Faculty is as to the time when 
this increase should go into effect. The Faculty desire that it should be 
put in force for the year 1916-17 for all members of the University with 
the exception of the Medical, Divinity, and Law Schools. Their argu- 
ment is: that there is no contract between University and Student that 
the fee will not be raised during the four years of the student’s stay in 


.the College, just as there is no contract that the student will remain there 


four years ; that to make a difference in the charge to different students 
will lead to confusion and dissatisfaction; that on a previous occasion 


1 There are 115 scholarships and fellowships in the Graduate School and 299 in the 
College which are affected. The number of students entering per year is about 1000. 
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Harvard increased the amount of tuition without any notice (this was in 
1869, when the fee was raised from $104 to $150); that at Princeton 
an inerease in tuition was made without notice, and that the recent ad- 
vance at Yale was made to apply to all entering six months later (this 
took effect in 1914) ; that by making the tuition payable in quarterly 
payments in advance the burden will be less felt (under the present sys- 
tem $94 has to be paid at the outset, which in the case of poor students 
is believed to be a difficult matter); that many students who have very 
small means have been asked as to whether such an increase in the tui- 
tion fee would prevent their continuing their college work or would be 
deemed by them unjust, and that the reply in the case of all but a very 
small percentage of those asked, 8 per cent or less, has been that it would 
not prevent their continuing at Harvard, and that in no case has it been 
claimed that the advance would be unreasonable; that there has been a 
deficit for a number of years in the amount of income as compared with 
the amount of expenditure, and that next year there will be a large in- 
crease in expenses owing to unusually heavy additions to the salary list, 
about $21,000, and owing to the cost of maintaining the new library, 
probably about $32,000 ; that it is therefore important that relief should 
be secured promptly. 

On the other hand, your Committee feel that, while there may not be 
any binding legal contract, there is a certain moral obligation on the part 
of the University to let its present students finish their work on the same 
basis of charge as that prevailing when they entered the University, and 
that this should apply not only to present students but also to those enter- 
ing College this year; that while there has been a deficit when one com- 
pares expenditure with income, nevertheless the property of the Univer- 
sity has increased very largely. From 1880 to 1914 the invested funds 
of the entire University have increased more than twenty-three and a 
half million dollars. Within ten years these invested funds have increased 
over eleven million dollars. There may be added also land and buildings 
costing about two and a third million dollars, which figures do not in- 
clude anything at the Medical, Divinity, or Law Schools. The Univer- 
sity, College and Library Account, so called, includes simply the Under- 
graduate Department and the Graduate School, but leaves out all funds 
for Museums, the Bussey Institution, and all Graduate Schools except 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. In 1880 this account amounted 
to less than two million dollars. Ten years ago it had increased to over 
eight and a half million dollars, and in 1914 it had grown to nearly fif- 
teen million dollars. In other words, since 1880 there has been a gain in 
this account of about thirteen million dollars. During the last ten years 
the increase has been nearly six and a third million dollars. It cannot, 
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therefore, be said that it is impossible for the University to encroach a 
little further on its unrestricted funds, amounting in 1914 to more than 
nine and a quarter million dollars, rather than to run the risk of creating 
throughout the country a feeling that it has treated its students with a 
lack of due consideration. It is true that many of the large gifts are 
limited to special purposes, and that the deficit which this year is $52,000 
will next year probably be materially larger, perhaps something like 
$105,000, unless more income is obtained, but in so postponing the time 
at which the increase shall take effect we should be doing what the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology did some years since when it was 
obliged to increase its charge for tuition, and your Committee feel that 
this is the fairer and better method. They do not feel that the difference 
in the rate of charge to different students is a serious matter, since in 
many businesses corresponding differences in charges exist. 

To recapitulate briefly, therefore, your Committee recommend that, 
beginning with the academic year 1916-17, the tuition fee for new stu- 
dents be $200 in the following departments: Harvard College, the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the Schools of Architecture and Landscape Architecture, 
and the Bussey Institution with the School of Forestry, but that students 
registered before that time in any of the above departments be charged 
a tuition fee of $150 so long as they continue in the departments in 
which they are then registered, and that no fee for Stillman Infirmary, 
or for laboratory, except for breakage, or for graduation in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, be charged to any student paying a tuition 
fee of $200 or more. Further, that all resident scholarships and fellow- 
ships in the departments under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences be in- 
creased until further notice by an amount equivalent to the proposed 
increase in tuition. That the present charges for examinations to make 
up conditions and the present charges for additional courses be continued, 
but that for students taking less than full work, payments by the course 
be pro rata; that is, $50 per course, $25 per half-course, and, finally, 
that the tuition fee be payable in advance in four instalments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE E. SExTon, 
F. L. Hieernson, 
L. A. FROTHINGHAM, 
G. v. L. MEYER, 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Chairman, 
Committee. 

April 12, 1915. 

(The Corporation, after receiving this report, voted to adopt the suggestion that the 
increase in fee shall not go into effect until September, 1916. — Ep.) 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


RAWLE’S “BOUVIER’S LAW DICTIONARY. 


1 


Dr. Hotmss tells us that — 


** Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer.” 


He might have made the statement with equal truth if he had omitted the 
last line ; at any rate, so far as law books other than reports of decided 
cases are concerned. Bouvier’s Law Dictionary has not yet reached its 
hundredth anniversary, but that time is not far distant. The first edition 
was published in 1839, and law books other than reports which were first 
published at an earlier day, and which are still valued as working tools 
of the legal profession, may be counted on the fingers of one hand. This 
in itself is commendation of the book, and of the editing which it has 
received. 

John Bouvier, a Frenchman, came as a child with his parents to Phil- 
adelphia in 1787. He studied law and became a judge of the Court of 
Criminal sessions in that city, and his dictionary was published shortly 
after he had gone upon the Bench. A number of editions succeeded the 
first, and the last three (published in 1883, in 1897, and in 1914) have 
been prepared by Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia (A.B. 1869, LL.B. 
1871, and Overseer 1890-1902). 

Mr. Rawle has greatly expanded the size of the dictionary, each of his 
revisions being a considerable enlargement upon its predecessor. The 
present edition contains 3500 large octavo pages — 1100 more than that 
of 1897. This great expansion is not chiefly due to the increased num- 
ber of words requiring definition, but to an increasing endeavor not only 
to define the meaning of legal terms but to write brief treatises of the 
various branches of the law under appropriate headings. 

So far as concerns the definition and explanation of the terms of the 
law, Bouvier’s dictionary in its present form leaves little to be desired. 
It was the first in the field and, in spite of later competition, it has 
held its place. In its ambitious attempt to be a “ concise encyclopedia of 
the law,” as well as a dictionary, the same success is impossible; the 
limitation of space precludes on many topics a statement of the law which 
shall be sufficiently adequate to be accurate. This criticism is applicable 


1 Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and Concise Encyclopedia. By John Bouvier. Third 
Revision (being the 8th edition), by Francis Rawle, ’69, of the Philadelphia Bar. 
(Vernon Law Book Co., Kansas City, Mo.; West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
Buckram, 3 vols., small 4to, $19.50.) 
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in varying degree to different subjects, for the space devoted to a topic is 
not always what might be expected. 

Moreover, the vast territory to be covered makes it almost impossible 
to avoid some positive errors. On page 322, the Acts of Bankruptcy 
enumerated are those of the unamended Act of 1898. The statement on 
the same page that it is a defence to a petition in bankruptcy to prove 
that an alleged bankrupt was not insolvent when the petition was filed, is 
not universally true. The discussion on page 555 of the right of a carrier 
to limit its liability, is almost wholly obsolete so far as concerns interstate 
commerce in view of recent decisions of the Supreme Court and Acts of 
Congress. In the list of States which have not enacted an equivalent of 
Section 17 of the English Statute of Frauds, Arizona, Ohio and Rhode 
Island, are still retained, although such a section is now in force in those 
States. 

The editor has, however, generally furnished references not only to the 
most important recent decisions, but to textbooks and to articles in legal 
periodicals; and whatever difficulties there may be in carrying out the 
encyclopedic plan of the dictionary, it is unquestionably true that there is 
in it a vast mass of material made readily accessible which could not be 
found with equal ease elsewhere. 


ESSAYS ON GREAT ISSUEs.! 


There is in these three volumes an underlying agreement as to funda- 
mentals which can hardly fail to hearten those who, in this period of 
earthquake and eclipse, dread lest civilization itself — the civilization to 
which Judea and Greece and Rome, Italy, France, pre-Imperial Ger- 
many, and Anglo-Saxondom on both sides of the Atlantic, each contributed 
—may go down in the general wreck. President Eliot, Professor Carver, 
and Senator Lodge approach the central problem from three very differ- 
ent angles, but the solution which each of them finds rests on the same 
bedrock. “ What is the value of the Individual?” might be the general 
title of all three volumes. 

President Eliot collects the various articles and letters which he has 
printed since the outbreak of the European War last August, prefixing to 
them four papers prepared by him in the years preceding the war. His 
first object, in what we may call these theoretical studies, was to deter- 
mine the cause of vast armaments which the European nations engaged 

1 The Road Toward Peace. By Charles W. Eliot, ’53. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Democracy of the Constitution, and Other Essays. By Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 


Essays in Social Justice. By Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Political Economy 
in Harvard University. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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in. That object he believed to be reciprocal fears; and, accordingly, he 
sought how to lessen, if not wholly to allay, those fears. When the war 
actually broke upon the world, President Eliot laid his finger on two im- 
mediate causes: “secret diplomacy with power to make issues and deter- 
mine events,” and the existence in Russia, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary of virtually autocrative rulers, “controlling the national forces 
through some small council and a strong bureaucracy,” supported by an 
army. To abolish secret diplomacy and to substitute for despots, how- 
ever disguised, national executives “ which cannot use the national forces 
in fight until a thoroughly informed national assembly, acting with de- 
liberation, has agreed to that use,” are, therefore, President Eliot’s two 
main remedies. 

In discussing the causes of the war, President Eliot’s verdict is summed 
up in this sentence: “ Germany’s policies, at home and abroad, during 
the past forty years have been inspired not by fear of Russia, or of any 
other invader, but by its own aggressive ambition for world-empire.” 

No permanent peace can be established, he believes, until militarism is 
shattered. The substitution of liberty for despotism, the recognition — 
denied by Germany — that small states have a right to exist, the promo- 
tion and perfecting of the individual instead of his sacrifice for the pur- 
poses of an autocratic state — these are among the remedies suggested in 
this wise book. 

Senator Lodge expounds “The Democracy of the Constitution ” in 
half a dozen papers, one of which is his memorable address, delivered at 
Raleigh, N.C., on Nov. 28, 1911, on “ The Constitution and its Makers.” 
Senator Lodge describes the historic background from which American 
Democracy sprang —a very necessary preliminary; because if it could 
be shown that the conditions during the last half of the 18th century were, 
so to speak, local and peculiar, and that the Framers of the Constitution 
spoke parochially and not universally — the innovators who declare that 
the Constitution does not apply to our time and needs could hardly be 
refuted. But Mr. Lodge shows beyond rejoinder that, in basing govern- 
ment on the consent of the governed, and on the principle of representa- 
tion, the Framers built on a solid principle. They made the Constitution, 
he says, “in the name and for the benefit of the people of the United 
States; for the entire people, not for any fraction or class of the people. 
They did not make the Constitution for the voters of the United States. 
They recognized that the popular will could only be expressed by those 
who voted and that the expression of the majority must in the end be 
final,” 

In other addresses Senator Lodge analyzes the new political panaceas 
— the compulsory initiative and referendum and the recall of judges, and 
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the bill of rights. In “ The Democracy of Abraham Lincoln,” Mr. Lodge 
explains just what Lincoln’s Democracy was, after the lapse of seventy 
years since the framing of the Constitution, and just what it could do to 
put down rebellion in a war of great magnitude and duration. In a 
paper on Calhoun, Senator Lodge states, with perfect fairness, Calhoun’s 
doctrine of secession, and assigns to him very high rank among American 
statesmen. A sheaf of recollections of Thomas B. Reed concludes the 
purely political contents of the volume. The other papers, on “ Certain 
Americanisms,” “ Anthologies” and the “ Diversions of a Convalescent,” 
illustrate the fact that Mr. Lodge was a man of letters and lover of litera- 
ture before he became an active political leader; and that he still retains 
both the literary skill and the enthusiasm. 

Professor Carver's “ Essays in Social Justice” are written objectively, 
with the purpose of discovering the solution of the Social Question. He 
discusses the various forms of competition, the economic situation and the 
state of mind of the classes in society which seem doomed by their present 
alignment to be inevitably at war. And then he points out how the evils 
can be remedied. Not for a long time has so vigorous, concrete and con- 
vineing treatment of these fundamental questions appeared. Mr. Carver 
possesses also, not only clear thought, but a trenchant manner of ex- 
pression. Take at random a few of his sentences. 


‘* One of the surest signs of degeneration is the growth of sentimental as distin- 
guished from practical morality, especially when it is combined with an ingrowing con- 
science.”’ 

‘* What is the right direction is a question of fact and not a question of opinion, of 
likes and dislikes, or of approval and disapproval by an inner conscience.” 

‘** Where there is no vision the people perish.’ They likewise perish where there is 
a vision. It has not yet been statistically determined whether they perish faster in the 
one case or the other.”’ 

‘* Poverty is as unnecessary as malaria or yellow fever.” 


Mr. Carver sagely remarks that the program which the Socialist pro- 
poses to carry out is unsound and that his economic theories are absurd, 
but that “the important question is whether he will create conditions 
which favor the Socialist movement, and which therefore tend to make 
Socialism inevitable.” 

We commend the book to every reader who sees the elements of a social 
revolution becoming active. He will find in Mr. Carver no stock catch- 
words, no dodging, no speciousness, but a resolute attempt to see things 
as they are. He, too, like President Eliot and Senator Lodge, believes in 
human liberty and individual initiative. He sees that the straight-jacket 
of Socialism is only the coat of Autocracy turned inside out. , 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SPRING TERM. 


Dr. Roger I. Lee, ’02, Professor of Hygiene, has announced the gen- 
eral statistical results of the first compulsory physical examination of the 
Sentinen Freshman class. In all, 662 Freshmen were examined dur- 
physique ing the months of October and November, with no objec- 
tion, so far as is known, either from the students themselves or from their 
parents, The investigation included a systematic examination of each 
student’s medical history, as well as a thorough bodily examination, The 
compilations of data show that the average age was 18, the average 
weight of the Freshmen was 136 pounds, and the average height a little 
under 5 feet 8} inches. It appears from the records that about half of 
the Freshmen class had been surgically operated upon at some time or 
other. Somewhat more than 40 per cent required glasses either constantly 
or at times. Some were found to be in serious need of an oculist’s atten- 
tion. About five per cent of the Freshmen had never been vaccinated 
against smallpox. On the whole, Dr. Lee’s impression was that the 
Freshmen made up a very healthy, wholesome group of young men. 
Only a small percentage were in need of medical supervision without 
being aware of the fact. The greatest value of the compulsory examina- 
tion, in the opinion of Dr. Lee, is not so much the detection of existing 
disease, but the opportunity to assure the great majority of Freshmen 
that there is nothing the matter with them. Many of those who were 
examined thought themselves under some serious organic disabilities, 
usually some sort of heart trouble, and were worrying themselves about 
it. The examination showed that most of these ailments were purely 
fanciful. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has issued 
an interesting report upon the “case method” in American law schools, 

- some extracts from which are printed in this issue of the 
The “ case ° : 
law” methot Magazine. The report was prepared by Dr. Josef Redlich, 
ented f Law in the University of Vienna, who ga 

rofessor of La y . gave 
the Godkin Lectures at Harvard some years ago. While it deals with 
the use of the case method in various American institutions, the larger 
portion of the report is devoted to the circumstances under which this 
plan of instruction originated at Harvard, its development in the Harvard 
Law School, and its real efficiency as a method of instruction there. 
Frem cover to cover the document is of the highest interest and should 
be read by every Law School graduate. Prof. Redlich endeavors to show 
that the system of case law is not intrinsically new, but harks back to 
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the early days of the common law in England when young men obtained 
their legal knowledge by actual attendance in the law courts where the 
rules of law were being evolved. 

The report discusses at length the relation of the case method of study 
to the law as a practical profession, its superiority to the lecture and 
textbook methods, the essential reasons for its marked success and, to 
some extent, its accompanying weaknesses. Prof. Redlich also devotes 
attention to answering various criticisms made upon the case method by 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, L.S. ’62, of Connecticut, some years ago. The 
Harvard plan of legal instruction is also considered in relation to the im- 
provement of legal scholarship throughout the United States and the pro- 
motion of legal research, while some interesting comparisons are made 
between this plan and that which is pursued in the law schools of conti- 
nental Europe. On the whole, it is the most incisive, comprehensive, and 
impartial study of the case method that has ever been made in any 
quarter. 

Graduates of the Harvard Law School will be particularly interested, 
however, in the criticisms and suggestions which Prof. Redlich makes. 
Briefly, he complains that the first-year student is launched too quickly 
into what appears to be legal chaos, without being provided with certain 
elementary ideas and fundamental legal concepts which he ought to un- 
derstand before being set to the work of analyzing difficult cases. He 
believes, likewise, that towards the end of each student’s period of study, 
he should be given, before he steps out into the practical work of his 
profession, a general summing-up and survey of the law — in other 
words, a conspectus of the entire legal system. Prof. Redlich suggests 
that this might well be done by placing the chief principles of the com- 
mon law in analogy and contrast with that “second mighty system of 
law which has shaped the history of humanity, namely, the Roman law.” 
In a word, he would like to see the Harvard Law School give its stu- 
dents a few lectures and some general reading at the beginning of their 
work, together with a few more by way of general summary at the end. 
With what now goes in between he is generally satisfied. 

One other criticism appears, however. Prof. Redlich thinks many 
classes in the Harvard Law School, particularly in the first and second 
years, are now much too large. He expresses grave doubt, based on per- 
sonal visits to these classes, concerning the real value which many of the 
students obtain from classroom discussions. He found that there was a 
tendency to let a few students monopolize most of the discussion, while 
the others listened silently to the arguments of their more brilliant or, 
perhaps, more argumentative classmates. Here it may be mentioned that 
the Faculty of the Law School has already planned to inaugurate a con- 
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siderable change in the program of first-year instruction beginning next 
year. This may to some extent reduce the size of the first-year law 
classes, although that is not its main purpose. Dean Thayer pointed out 
in his annual report that one of the difficulties of the first-year law student 
is his tendency to entertain a view of the law asa mysterious collection of 
disjointed materials placed in water-tight compartments. On entering the 
Law School he is apt to regard contracts and torts, for example, as re- 
lated to each other in no more intimate way than mathematics and liter- 
ature appeared to be related to each other during his undergraduate days. 
The changes proposed in the Law School will consist, first, in the estab- 
lishment of a new half-course on general liabilities, which will furnish 
the necessary ground-work for the study of contracts, agency, torts, etc. 
In the second place, a system of rotation in the work of the first-year 
men has been arranged for the various professors engaged in this instruc- 
tion, so that each will have a share in handling the same course. In this 
way the student will come into contact with different teachers at the 
very outset of his work and will be impressed to a much greater degree 
than formerly with the essential interrelation of all branches of the law. 

As Prof. Beale points out in another part of this Magazine, however, 
the question of greater efficiency in the work of the Law School is inti- 
mately connected with that of an increased endowment. To provide more 
teachers of the high standard maintained by the Law School would re- 
quire more money and at present it has very little leeway in its annual 
budget. 

At their April meetings the Governing Boards of the University took 
definite action in the matter of increasing the tuition fee. Beginning with 
The increased the academic year 1916-17, the annual tuition charged to 

tion fee new students will be $200 in Harvard College, the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the School of Forestry, the Bussey Institution, and the 
Schools of Architecture and Landscape Architecture. The increase will 
not apply, for the present at any rate, to the Law School or to the Divin- 
ity School. The tuition fee in the Medical School for regular students is 
already $225, with an extra fee of $5 for matriculation ; in the Dental 
School it is $200. An annual tuition fee of $200 has also been charged 
for some years to students in Radcliffe College. 

The authorities of the University have been anxious that the increase 
should come into force in the easiest possible way. Accordingly, the higher 
charge will not go into operation until a year from next September, and 
it will in no case apply to students who are now registered in any of the 
departments concerned so long as they remain enrolled in such depart- 
ments. It is arranged, furthermore, that no laboratory or graduation fee 
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and no fee for the privileges of the Stillman Infirmary shall be charged 
to any student who pays full tuition of $200 or more. 

The policy involved in the foregoing action has been fully discussed 
in all quarters. The Committee of the Faculty studied it carefully and 
compiled statistics showing the cost of tuition at other institutions 
throughout the country. The investigation disclosed that many institu- 
tions were already charging higher rates than Harvard, some of them 
much higher rates. The report pointed out the steady increase in expen- 
ditures chargeable to the University and College account, and the appar- 
ent difficulty in meeting these increases other than by augmenting the 
revenue derived annually from students. The matter has also been dis- 
cussed by letters from students and graduates in the various College 
publications. There are obvious objections, of course, to anything which 
increases the cost of a college education whether at Harvard or else- 
where. Nobody has felt the action of the Governing Boards to be desir- 
able if it could in any way be avoided. But from no quarter has there 
come a practicable plan for avoiding it. The University, like any other 
well-financed institution, must honestly endeavor to make both ends meet. 
It cannot go on forever spending more money than it receives. What 
increase in revenue the larger tuition rate will bring to the University 
when it comes into full operation is not easy to figure. Something will 
depend upon whether the higher rate has any influence in turning stu- 
dents away from Harvard to State universities where the fees are lower. 
In any case, the addition to annual income will be very substantial and 
certainly very welcome to many lines of University activity which have 
had to live on limited appropriations during the past few years of defi- 
cits. 

It is understood, of course, that adjustments will be made in the schol- 
arship funds, so that the increased fee will not bear too heavily upon 
poorer students. The real value of a scholarship naturally depends not 
only upon the amount of stipend which it brings to its holder, but upon 
what it costs him to spend a year at the University. Without some ad- 
justment the increased tuition fee would be tantamount to a horizontal 
reduction in the real value of all scholarships. 

Some changes have recently been made in the original agreement be- 
tween the University and the Institute of Technology as regards their 
joint system of instruction in applied science. These changes Ghanges in the 
are not of fundamental importance, but have merely been #ecnnology 
made to prevent any future misunderstanding and to secure *&teement 
the interests of the University more clearly on a few points. A provision 
is inserted, for example, to the effect that the President of the Univer- 
sity may from time to time inspect the work of instruction which is being 
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carried on jointly by the two institutions; also that the President of the 
Institute shall not only report annually to both corporations, but shall be 
the authorized agent of both for carrying out the terms of the agreement. 
A general clause also provides that Harvard shall be given whatever 
rights and interests are necessary to secure to students of the University 
the educational opportunities and advantages meant to be acquired for 
their benefit under the merger arrangements. 

Various changes have recently been made by vote of the Faculty in 
the administration of the oral examinations in German or French for un- 
the “‘orais” cergraduates. Since this examination was established some 
and the under- years ago, the regulations have required a student to demon- 
graduate 

strate by an oral examination his ability to read original 
French or German before the end of his Sophomore year. He has been 
allowed to gain his preparation for this test either by taking College 
courses in the language or by private study, as he wished. It has been 
found, however, that many students leave the examination until the last 
moment, then fail to pass it and are placed on probation as a penalty. 
The probation lists have thus been swelled considerably ; students have 
been debarred from participation in athletic exercises because of their 
failure to pass the test or have on that account been refused promotion 
even though their scholastic records have been satisfactory in all other 
respects. Naturally there has been a good deal of undergraduate resent- 
ment at this situation, and various proposals for alleviating it have come 
to the Faculty from the Student Council. It has been finally agreed that 
for the future any undergraduate who has not passed the oral examina- 
tion before the middle of the Sophomore year shall be provided with a 
special tutorial course in French or German at his option. This tutorial 
course will continue throughout the second half of Sophomore year, with 
the regular oral examination at its close. Some students have professed 
their inability to pass an oral examination because of nervousness and 
lack of confidence, no matter what their preparation. To meet any such 
contingencies, the Faculty has voted to provide a written examination in 
the case of those students who have, in spite of tutorial assistance, proved 
unable to pass their orals. Henceforth, students will be placed on proba- 
tion only in cases where they have failed both the oral and the written tests. 

The Corporation have authorized an interesting experiment in connec- 
tion with the Summer School of 1915. One of the Freshman halls will 

be made available for use by Summer School students during 
Better facilities 
for the Summer the six-weeks’ term, rooms and board being provided at a 

— reasonable rate. Only one of the three Freshman buildings, 
Standish Hall, will be open for this purpose during the coming summer, 
but it will provide accommodation for about 125 persons. No doubt, if the 
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plan proves attractive to Summer School students, it will be extended to 
the other Freshman dormitories in later years. These quarters are admir- 
ably located for this purpose. As they have been entirely furnished by the 
University and as their present Freshman occupants will be vacating as 
soon as College closes, it has been found possible to offer this unusually 
pleasant opportunity to Summer School students without involving the 
University in any large outlay. 

Speaking of this year’s Summer School, it may be well to indicate 
some special and unusual courses of instruction which the School expects 
to provide. One of these is a course on Municipal Sanitation, which will 
be given by Prof. Whipple. Another, on the psychology of mentally 
abnormal children, will be in charge of Prof. Dearborn of Harvard and 
Dr. Fernald of Waverley. The instruction in this latter course will be 
supplemented by clinics at the State School for Feeble-Minded at Waver- 
ley. The present interest in European history and diplomatic matters 
finds response in a course on Modern International Questions, ‘which 
will be given by Professors Hart and Wilson of the Department of Gov- 
ernment. Two courses in Military History are included in the program, 
to be given by Captain Conger, U.S.A., and by Prof. R. M. Jolinston. 
Mention should also be made of the course in Latin Poetry, which will 
be in charge of Professors C. H. Moore, Gulick and Rand. In addition 
to these special features, most of the regular Summer School courses 
given in previous years will be available to students in the coming session. 

Some time ago the announcement was made of arrangements for co- 
operation in instruction between the Harvard Divinity School and the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. Now comes a partner co- 
further step in the same general direction through a plan of {hetgen tty 
codperation which has been agreed upon by Harvard and schools 
the Boston University School of Theology. By the terms of this agree- 
ment theological students at Boston University will be admitted to courses 
in the Harvard Divinity School and in the Graduate School under cer- 
tain conditions. For the present, these privileges are open only to col- 
lege graduates and seniors in the Boston University School of Theology, 
and only to them if they have attained an average grade of 85 per cent 
in their work. No fee is to be charged for courses taken at Harvard by 
these students, and courses so taken will be credited pro rata at Boston 
University. 

The University Library has made some notable recent additions, par- 
ticularly in the field of South American literature. This 4 
is largely the result of an expedition made to various South Library addi- 
American countries during the last two years by Dr. Wal- —_ 
ter Lichtenstein, 00, who was formerly connected with the Harvard 
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Library but is now Librarian at Northwestern University. In the 
course of his canvass for books, Dr. Lichtenstein visited all the principal 
South American cities and was able to purchase several large private col- 
lections. With these additions, the Harvard Library possesses a very ex- 
tensive and well-balanced collection of books and pamphlets on the his- 
tory, geography, and literature of the South American republics. The 
Law School Library has also benefited by Dr. Lichtenstein’s expedition, 
since he was able to obtain for it a large collection of laws, legal opinions, 
and other data of jurisprudence from the leading countries of South 
America. It is said that no library in the United States, with the possible 
exception of the Library of Congress, is now more fully equipped in this 
field than the Library of the Harvard Law School. 

Since the last issue of the Magazine, the following appointments and 
promotions have been made in the teaching staff of the University. Prof. 
pitas E.C. Moore has been appointed to the Plummer Professorship 
and promo- of Christian Morals, Prof. M. L. Fernald, ’97, has been pro- 
sai moted to the Fisher Professorship of Natural History. Prof. 
W. M. Wheeler has been made Dean of the new Faculty of the Bussey 
Institution. Prof. Unokichi Hattori, of the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
has been appointed Professor of Japanese Literature and Life for the 
academic year 1915-16. Prof. Hattori has had an unusually varied ex- 
perience. Among other undertakings, he served for some years as head 
of the education department in the Imperial University at Pekin. He has 
published several books but all of them in Japanese or Chinese. Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, has been appointed a syndic of the Harvard University 
Press. Dr. K. G. T. Webster, ’93, formerly Assistant Dean of the Sum- 
mer School, has been made Director of the Summer School. Gordon 
Ware, ’08, has been appointed Secretary for Employment, in place of 
Morris Gray, ’06, who has resigned. Dr. J. L. Morse, ’87, has been pro- 
moted to be Professor of Pediatrics in the Medical School, and Prof. 
G. P. Baxter, 96, has been promoted to the rank of a full professorship in 
Chemistry. Manoel de Oliveira Lima has been chosen Professor of Latin- 
American History and Economics for one year. Prof. C. M. Green, ’74, 
of the Medical School retires with the rank of Professor Emeritus on 
Sept. 1 next. M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87, has been appointed a member of 
the Harvard Commission on Western History. Dr. S. E. Morison, ’08, 
has been appointed Instructor in History and a Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 

John Chipman Gray, ’59, Royall Professor of Law Emeritus, died at 
his home in Boston on Feb. 25, in the 76th year of his age. Prof. Gray 

finished the study of law in 1861 and has been a teacher in 


seein the Harvard Law School continuously since 1869. 
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Work is about completed on the new Dudley Memorial Gate on the 
Quincy St. side of the College Yard. The gate is the gift of the late 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes as a memorial to her ancestor, myo now Yard 
Gov. Thomas Dudley, of colonial Massachusetts. The me- Sate 
morial was first planned to take the form of a clock tower, but the design 
was later modified so as to make the tower an integral part of a large 
gateway, The gate stands on the line of Quincy St., a little to the south 
of the President’s new house ; but is recessed back from Quincy St. some- 
what at its centre. The structure is built of brick and limestone, so that 
it conforms to the general style established many years ago by Mr. 
McKim in his design of the Johnston Gate. The Dudley Memorial Gate, 
with its stretch of fence on either side, nearly completes the work of 
surrounding the Yard which was begun 20 years ago. 

The report of the Graduate Treasurer of Athletics, showing the income 
and expenditure for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1914, which was 
made public in the March issue of the Magazine, shows that the entire 
income of the Harvard Athletic Association for the year 1913-14 was 
about $12,000 less than that of the year preceding, the chief falling- 
off being in gate receipts at University football games. The expenses, 
on the other hand, increased by about an equal sum, so that a relatively 
small balance of profit remained — about $6000 altogether, as compared 
with over $30,000 in the fiscal year 1912-13. The expenses of conduct- 
ing the University’s athletic enterprises seem to keep steadily increasing 
year by year. University football caused an expense of about $30,000 in 
1912-13, but the item rose to $34,500 in the year following. This does 
not include, moreover, any expenses connected with the care of buildings 
and grounds, or the permanent improvement of the athletic fields. Nei- 
ther does it represent any contribution to the general athletic account ; 
it is money spent on the football squad during a season which lasts some- 
what less than eight weeks. If one reckons 30 to 35 men as a fair-sized 
Varsity squad, this means an expenditure of $1000 per player in a space 
of less than two months. In other words, it costs more to train a football 
gladiator during a part of the autumn than the average Harvard student 
spends during his entire college year. 

The Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa has undertaken to provide 
a trophy which will be awarded each year to the school whose graduates 
enter the Freshman class with the highest rank. From year to year the 
names of the different successful institutions will be engraved upon it, 
and at the end of ten years the trophy will remain permanently with the 
school which has won it the greatest number of times. The plan displays 
a praiseworthy endeavor to serve the scholarly interests of the Univer- 
sity by developing a healthy rivalry among preparatory schools in fitting 
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candidates for the admission examinations. It is a sign of the vigorous 
activity which characterizes the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa as 
shown also by its recent action in providing a plan of free tutorial service 
for backward classmates among the undergraduate body. 

Since the erection of the Harvard Union the Crimson has had its 
quarters in the basement of that building. It has now decided to erect a 
The new Crim. ome of its own. The plans for a building have been drawn 
son building by Messrs. Jardine, Hill & Murdoch of New York, the site 
has been secured on Plympton St., and the work of actual construction 
will begin at once. 

A new edition of the Official Guide to the University is being issued 
by the Harvard Memorial Society. The last edition, the fourth, appeared 
Miscellaneous 12 1908. The new Guide will be brought completely to date, 
and personal § including descriptions of all the new buildings, the agree- 
ment with Technology, and all other useful and interesting information 
about the University. — Two 100-foot steel radio towers have been erected 
on the roof of the new Cruft Memorial Laboratory and the University’s 
wireless station is in working order. Messages from unusual distances can 
be received. Experiments are being made in connection with the Labora- 
tory’s work as to the power of wireless outfits for aeroplanes. The work 
is in charge of Prof. G. W. Pierce, p ’99.— The David A. Wells Prize 
in Economics for the current year has been awarded to Lucius M. Bristol, 
p 18, of Providence, R.I., for his thesis entitled “The Development 
of the Doctrine of Adaptation as a Theory of Social Progress.” D. E. 
Dunbar, ’13, of Springfield, Mass., has been awarded the first under- 
graduate prize of $1000 offered in the Hart, Schaffner and Marx com- 
petition. The subject of his essay is “A Comparison of the Tin-Plate 
Industry of Wales and the United States.” — A new library building is 
to be erected by Andover Theological Seminary with a capacity for hold- 
ing about 200,000 volumes, in addition to adequate reading-rooms. In 
accordance with an agreement recently made between Andover and the 
Harvard Divinity School, the books of both institutions relating to theo- 
logical subjects will be placed in the new library building. — Dr. Theobald 
Smith, 1 01, Professor of Comparative Pathology in the Medical School, 
is to be in charge of the Rockefeller Institute department for the study 
of animal disease, which is to be established on Lake Carnegie, near 
Princeton. — Two new clubs of a non-social character have been organ- 
ized at the University. These are the Harvard Aeronautical Society and 
the association of “ Harvard Farmers,” made up of about 75 alumni and 
undergraduates interested in agriculture. — Work has been begun on new 
bleachers for the University baseball diamond, enlarging the capacity of 
the stands to 7000. — H. R. Hardwick, °15, of Quincy, has been elected 
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captain of the University baseball team for the remainder of the season, 
in place of R. R. Ayres who has had to resign through illness. J. E. P. 
Morgan, ’17, of New York, has been chosen captain of the hockey team 
for next year. — The triangular debate for the current year resulted in 
a tie for the University, its team having won from Princeton and lost at 
Yale. The subject for debate was: “ Resolved, that the best interests of 
the United States demand a prompt and substantial increase in her army 
and navy.” The University still leads on the number of championships 
won. — F, L. Higginson, ’63, has presented to the University, to be hung 
in the Union, a portrait of Charles Dickens painted by Henri Scheffer 
in about 1855. — Among the lecturers heard at the University during the 
last quarter are Thomas M. Osborne, ’84, John S. Reed, ’10, Mayor 
Curley of Boston, Hon. David J. Hill, Pres. Rush Rhees of Rochester 
University, Miss Jane Addams, Kenyon Cox, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions Joseph E. Davies, George M. Trevelyan, and Prof. Jagdis Chandra 
Bose of the University of Calcutta. — A permanent Harvard Forum has 
been arranged and will be maintained in charge of the Harvard Union 
and the Speakers’ Club.— The Harvard Law Review has chosen the 
following editors and officers for 1915-16: G. C. Henderson, ’12, of 
Monadnock, N.H., president; Calvert Magrudger, of Annapolis, Md., 
note editor; Elliott Dunlap Smith, ’13, of Chicago, case editor; John 
Edwin Roddey, of Rock Hill, §.C., book review editor ; and Vanderbilt 


Webb, of Shelburne, Vt., treasurer. 
W. B. Munro, p ’99. 





m Messrs. Amos Tuck French and Edward 

D. Brandegee for their gifts of $500 each 
toward a certain salary. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift 
of $500, to be used at the discretion of Professor 
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Meeting of Feb. 8, 1915. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the 
German Department, and the German De- 
partment, for the gift of $2719.40, “the in- 
come to be expended at the discretion of the 
Department for the purchase of books, maps, 
and other materials that may be needed for 
the purposes of instruction in German.” 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his 
gift of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 
a year for ten years, beginning with the year 
1909-10, for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, in addition to that already given. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$1000 toward the payment of salaries of assist- 
ants for one year to revise the Draper Cata- 
logue. 


Southard for research work in the department 
of Neuropathology. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for the gift of 
$625, the second quarterly payment for the 
year 1914-15 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arboretum, $500 thereof to be 
added to the permanent fund of the Arbore- 
tum and the balance to be applied to the cur- 
rent uses, in accordance with their vote of 
July 10, 1914. 

To Mr. Bronson M. Cutting for his gift of 
$300 toward a certain salary. 

To the Department of the Classics for the 
gift of $250 for the purchase of books for the 
Classical Library. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for his gift of $250 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $125, the second payment on account 
of the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 
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To the Class of 1883 for the gift of $111.82, 
the final payment on account of their gifts 
toward replacing trees in the College Yard. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 for an iron stack in the library of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $50 
toward the payment for services of a watch- 
man in the Mineralogical and Geological sec- 
tions of the University Museum. 

To Mr. Leslie L. Campbell for his gift of 
$28.85 to cover the cost of apparatus purchased 
for the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect Sept. 
1, 1914: Winthrop Pickard Bell, as 
Assistant in Philosophy; Frank Thomas 
Murray, as Assistant in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry. To take effect Jan. 25, 1915: John 
Eliot Overlander, as Fellow in Medicine. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Medical School: Roger Paul Dawson, 
Fellow in Medicine. Dental School : Har- 
ry Snow Parsons, Instructor in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Maxwell Leon Aronson, 
Everett Leo Noonan, and Harry Yeates 
Nutter, Assistants in Prosthetic: Den- 
tistry. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1915, and Instructor 
in History for the 2d half of 1915-16. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Divinity, with the approval of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in so 
far as their courses are concerned, that 
“for two years, beginning September, 
1915, Graduate students in the Boston 
University School of Theology and stu- 
dents in the Senior Class who are candi- 
dates for the degree, who have attained 
an average of not less than 85 per cent 
during their two previous years in the 
School may, with the approval of both 
Faculties, register in the Harvard Divin- 
ity School and take without charge a 
maximum of two Harvard courses as 
part of their year’s work in the Boston 
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University School of Theology, “it being 
understood that this agreement does 
not oblige an instructor to give any 
course which would not be given were 
it not for students in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology.” 

Voted that the American Institute of 
Instruction be allowed the use of certain 
rooms in Emerson and Sever Halls for its 
conferences at Harvard during the first 
three days of July, 1915; and the use of 
Sanders Theatre for the evening of July 
1, the morning and evening of July 2, 
and the morning and afternoon of July 3. 

Voted that the conference of Union 
Superintendents be allowed the use of 
college recitation rooms from June 28 to 
July 3. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for the 
year 1915-16 to Prof. Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford. 


Meeting of. Feb. 23, 1915. 

Voted to authorize the President to 
sign a supplemental deed of trusts, 
dated Feb. 23, 1915, accepting an addi- 
tion to the endowment fund established 
by Eleanore Elkins Widener for the col- 
lection of books made by her son. 

Voted to authorize the President to 
sign an agreement, dated Feb. 23, 1915, 
establishing the Lee Wade II Prizes. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her gift of $2500 
for the purchase of a work or works of art for 
the Fogg Art Museum, to be selected by the 
Director and Assistant Director of the Mu- 
seum. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion for the gift of $2000 to be used for the pay- 
ment in the Medical School of Alumni Assist- 
ants for 1914-15, in accordance with the terms 
of a letter from the Association dated Oct. 24, 
1906. 

To Mrs. Charles W. Amory for her gift of 
$1100, $100 thereof for the current expenses 
of the Huntington Memorial Hospital, and the 
further subscription of $1000 ‘‘for anything 
preferred at the Hospital.” 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $1000 
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for the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To Prof. William H. Schofield for his gift of 
$1000 to be used for the support of the ‘‘ Har- 
vard Studies in Comparative Literature.” 

For the anonymous gift of $350 for the 
Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Henry H. Ziegel for his gift of $250 
to be added to the fund for the construction of 
& new gymnasium. 

To Mr.'A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $250, 
his second payment on account of his offer of 
$250 a year for four years for the Division of 
Education. 

To Mr. Charles W. Hubbard for his gift of 
$200, his second payment on account of his 
offer of $200 a year for three years for the Di- 
vision of Education. 

To Mr. William C. Endicott for his gift of 
$100 toward the “Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift 
of $200, for the scholarship for the year 1914- 
15. 

To the Harvard Club of Santa Barbara for 
the gift of $150, the second instalment on ac- 
count of the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift 
of $150, the second instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the 
gift of $150, the final instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Fall River for the 
gift of $75, the final payment on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $75, the final payment on 
account of the scholarships for the year 1914~ 
15. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50, the final instalment on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of $19.60 
to defray the cost of binding certain books pre- 
sented by him to the College Library. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect Feb. 
1, 1915: Frederick Ray, as Assistant in 
Astronomy; to take effect Aug. 31, 1915: 
Waldo Elias Boardman, as Curator of 
the Dental Museum and Librarian of the 
Dental School. 

Voted to appoint Harold Dufur Fish, 
Assistant in Zodlogy for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, a Syndic of the Hurvard University 
Press from Feb. 1, f » the remainder of 
1914-15. 
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Voted to appoint Léon Dupriez, God- 
kin Lecturer for the year 1914-15. 

Voted that Prof. William Morton 
Wheeler, Dean of the Faculty of the 
Bussey Institution, be appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Sheldon 
and on Other General Fellowships. 

Voted to change the title of Kenneth 
Grant Tremayne Webster from “ Assist- 
ant Dean of the Summer School” to 
“Director of the Summer School.” 

Voted to appoint Roger Irving Lee, 
Faculty member of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports from 
March 1, for the remainder of 1914-15, 
in place of Henry Aaron Yeomans, 
resigned. 

Voted to appoint Richard Thornton 
Fisher, Assistant Professor of Forestry 
and Director of the Harvard Forest for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint William Clifford 
Heilman, Assistant Professor of Music 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1915: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Gregory Paul 
Baxter was elected. 

Voted to adopt the following changes 
in the agreement between the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University, which was ap- 
proved by the Corporation at its meet- 
ing of December 29, 1913: 

Section I, which now reads, ‘‘The Univer- 
sity and the Institute shall be unaffected in 
name, organization, title to and rights over 
property, or in any other way not specifically 
mentioned in this agreement,” is amended by 
striking out the words, ‘“‘or in any other way 
not specifically mentioned in this agreement,” 
and substituting the following: ‘‘except that 
the University is hereby given whatever rights 
and interests are necessary to secure to the stu- 
dents of the University the educational oppor- 
tunities and advantages meant to be acquired 
for their benefit under the operation of this 
agreement. For the purpose of keeping in 


touch with the actual operations of the School 
the President of the University may from time 
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to time visit the School, examine the plant, and 
familiarize himself with its methods and work- 
ings.” 

Section VIII, which now reads, ‘All stu- 
dents registered at the Institute in the various 
numbered professional courses covered by Sec- 
tion II that lead to degrees of the University 
shall be deemed to be prospective candidates 
for such degrees, unless they signify a con- 
trary intention, and shall be entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as students in the 
professional schools of the University,” is 
amended so as to read, “All students regis- 
tered at the Institute in the various numbered 
professional courses covered by Section II 
that lead to degrees of the University shall be 
eligible for those degrees, provided they satis- 
fy the conditions prescribed by the University, 
and they shall be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as students in the professional 
schools of the University.” 

Section IX, which now reads, ‘‘The Presi- 
dent or Acting President of the Institute shall 
be the executive head for all the work carried 
on under this agreement. As an evidence of his 
responsibility in directing it he shall make 
an annual report to both Corporations,” is 
amended so as to read, ‘‘ The President or Act- 
ing President of the Institute shall be the ex- 
ecutive head for all the work carried on under 
this agreement and for that purpose shall be 
the agent of the University as well as of the 
Institute and shall annually report to both 
Corporations.” 


Voted, on the recommendation of the 
Administrative Board of the Medical 
School, to authorize the following sched- 
ule of fees, to go into effect Feb. 1, 
1915: Full course, $225; three-quarter 
course, $189; half course, $135; quarter 
course, $81. 

Voted, that under the agreement with 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music approved by the Corporation 
Sept. 26, 1905, the following courses in 
Harvard University be open to students 
of the Conservatory: English A, English 
28, Psychology A, German 25, French 
2C, English B (or 10), Fine Arts 1B, 
Fine Arts 1C, German 29. 


Meeting of March 8, 1915. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. William Lindsey for his gift of $4000, 
his first payment on account of his offer of a 
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sum not exceeding $10,000, to meet the ex- 
penses of a Surgical Unit which the Medical 
School will send to the American Ambulance 
Hospital in France. 

To Mrs. Horatio King for her gift of $1000 
additional to be added to the principal of the 
Horatio King fund. 

To Mrs. John L. Bremer for her gift of $500 
toward a salary in the department of Anatomy. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island of 
$150 for the scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his gift 
of $150 to be credited to the Loan Fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
’ To Mr. George B. Leighton for his gift of 
$100 for binding books in the Library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Francis L. Higginson for his gift of a 
portrait of Dickens by Henri Scheffer, to be 
placed in the Harvard Union. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Slocum for his gift of 
the Freshman Crew Trophy. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect, 
March 8, 1915: Oscar William Haus- 
sermann, as Assistant in Government. 
April 1, 1915: Edward Grant Birge, as 
Instructor in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. Sept. 1, 1915: Kendall Kerfoot 
Smith, as Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

The President reported the death of 
John Chipman Gray, Royall Professor of 
Law, Emeritus, which occurred on the 
25th ultimo, in the 76th year of his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the year 1914-15: Medical 
School: Edwin Theodore Wyman, Karl- 
ton Goodsell Percy, and Joseph Isaac 
Grover, Fellows in Pediatrics. 

Voted to appoint Carl Edward Glock, 
Assistant in Government from March 8, 
for the remainder of 1914-15. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of 1914-15: 
Alfred Wandtke and Ellis William Shu- 
ler, Assistants in Geology; Harold Mor- 
ton Sampson, Assistant in Meteorology; 
John Marks Brewer, Assistant in Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 
Gabriel Marcus Green and James Wal- 
lace Hopkins, Instructors in Mathema- 
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tics; Edward Kircher and George Adam 
Pfeiffer, Benjamin Peirce Instructors in 
Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Quacken- 
boss, Assistant Professor of Ophthal- 
mology for five years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1915: Lawrence Joseph Henderson, of 
Biological Chemistry; Charles Town- 
send Copeland, of English; William 
Guild Howard, of German; Harvey 
Nathaniel Davis, of Physics; Arthur 
Edwin Norton, of Engineering Drawing. 


Meeting of March 29, 1915. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $50,- 
533.32, the amount of his bequest with inter- 
est, in accordance with paragraph eleven of 
his will: ‘I give and bequeath unto the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars, and being convinced 
that it is of the highest importance that Har- 
vard University shall always exert a direct in- 
fluence in preserving and establishing the 
foundations of our government as we have re- 
ceived it from our fathers, it is my wish that 
the income of this fund be applied to promot- 
ing good citizenship by the study of the history 
of republican government and of the dangers 
which have beset and hereafter may threaten 
republican institutions, but I leave to the Pres- 
ident and Fellows not only the selection of the 
best means of carrying out my wishes as above 
expressed and of rendering the public service 
which I have indicated, but I commit to them 
the control of the income of the fund unre- 
stricted by any obligation or trust whatsoever, 
leaving it to their discretion to apply such in- 
come in any way within the scope of univer- 
sity work as occasion may require.”’ 

From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $25,000 
on account of his bequest contained in para- 
graph thirteen of his will: ‘‘The remaining 
half of the aforesaid residue I give, devise, and 
bequeath unto the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College to be held as a fund in mem- 
ory of my father Doctor Morrill Wyman and 
to be called the Morrill Wyman Medical Re- 
search Fund, the income to be applied in pro- 
moting in or through the Harvard Medical 
School or under its digection investigation 
concerning the origin, results, prevention and 
treatment of disease.” 

From the estate of Sarah A. Matchett, 
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$50,000, the third payment on account of her 
residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Francis Skinner, Sr., 
$7508.94 additional on account of his residu- 
ary bequest to the Medical School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his additional 
gift of $25,000 for the general use of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy, with the under- 
standing that it shall not be used for anything 
connected with undergraduate instruction. 

To the classmates of Dr. Maurice Howe 
Richardson for the gift of $3175, given as a me- 
morial to him, with the request that the fund 
should stand in his‘name and the income be 
devoted to the purposes of the Medical School 
— where possible to develop the work of the 
Department of Surgery. 

To Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge for his addi- 
tional gift of $1553.76 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To Prof. Edward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$1000 toward the equipment of a building to 
hold the Draper plates, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Henry Draper. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $750 
toward a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $600 
for four University Scholarships in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1914-15. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of 
$100, to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial 
Fund. 

To Mr. Charles P. Hall for his gift of $500. 
Mr. Henry L. Hall of $250, Mr. Henry W. 
Cook of $100, and Messrs. Herbert L. Tink- 
ham and William L. Ratcliffe of $50 each 
toward meeting the deficit in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, for 1914- 
15. 

To Mr. James Longley for his gift of $500 
toward meeting the deficit in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration for 1915-16. 

To Dr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $400 for the Adams Woods Fellowship for 
the study of the investigation of the influence 
of personalities on government, for 1914-15. 

To the Class of 1908 for the gift of $300 for 
the ‘1908 Sexennial Scholarship.” 

To Mr. Arch Wilkinson Shaw for his gift of 
$250 on account of his gift of $1000 a year for 
five years toward the ‘‘Shaw Fund for Busi- 
ness Research.” 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of $100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To Mrs. Ralph E. Forbes for her gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of 
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$100 for the purchase of labor periodicals for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. John R. Simpson for his gift of $75, 
tobe credited tothe library fund of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Horatio King for her gift of $30 for 
the purchase of a book-plate for the Horatio 
King Memorial Collection. 

To Mr. Samuel N. Child for his gift of a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘A Compleat Body of Divinity,” 
by the Rev. Samuel Willard, printed in Boston 
in 1726. 

Voted to accept the bequest made by 
the Fifth Article of the will of the late 
John C. Gray of the six volumes of his 
Cases on the Law of Property, with all 
the stereotype plates and printed copies 
thereof, to be held for the use and bene- 
fit of the Law School. The Treasurer is 
hereby authorized to accept an assign- 
ment of the copyright, plates, and 
printed copies. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect 
April 1, 1915: Walter Leslie Mendenhall, 
as Teaching Fellow in Physiology; to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1915: Charles Mon- 
traville Green, as Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

Voted to appoint Robert Peabody 
Bellows, Lecturer on Architectural De- 
sign from March 16, for the remainder of 
1914-15. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Hayes Proc- 
ter, Assistant in Philosophy for the 
second half of 1914-15. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 
Assistants: Harrison Randall Hunt, in 
Zodlogy; Walter Moreland Stone, in 
Printing; Lawrence Turner Fairhall, in 
Chemistry; Willis Arnold Boughton, to 
the Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory; Charles Wadsworth, 3d, to the 
Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial 
Laboratory. Austin Teaching Fellows: 
Alfred Wandtke, in Mineralogy and 
Petrography; Herbert Greenleaf Coar, 
Alfred Clarence Redfield, and Selig 
Hecht, in Zotlogy. Research Fellow: 


Howard Lane Blackwell, in Physics. In- 
structors: Robert Hudson George and 
Richard Ager Newhall, in History; Ro- 
ger Adams and Alfred Theodore Larson, 
in Chemistry; Curtis Worth Chenoweth, 
in Public Speaking; Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, in Marketing; Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, in Public Utilities Operation. 
Lecturers: Charles Frederick Dutch, on 
Admiralty; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, on 
Mining Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, 
on Water Rights; William Bliss Medli- 
cott, on Fire Insurance; Herbert Beeman 
Dow, on Life Insurance; John Farwell 
Moors, on Investments; Arch Wilkinson 
Shaw, on Business Policy; Frederic Gal- 
lup Coburn, on Factory Management; 
Charles Chester Lane, on Printing and 
Publishing; John Matthew Gries, on 
Lumbering; Edgar Judson Rich, on the 
Theory and Practice of Rate-Making. 
For the year 1914-15: Visiting Lecturer: 
Albion Walter Hewlett, on Medicine. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ment for one half of the year 1915-16: 
Percy Alvin Martin, Lecturer on His- 
tory. 

Voted to appoint Gordon Ware, Secre- 
tary for Employment and a member of 
the Resident Executive Board, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1915, in place of 
Morris Gray, Jr., on leave of absence for 
the year. 

Voted to appoint Eliot Grinnell Mears, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Walter Moreland 
Stone, Superintendent of the Reading- 
Room of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration for one year from 
Sept 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Mark Antony De 
Wolfe Howe, ’87, a member of the Har- 
vard Commission on Western History, 
from April 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Grinnell Jones, In- 
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structor in Chemistry, from Sept. 1, 
1915. 

Voted to appoint Henry Wheatland 
Litchfield, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin from Sept. 1, 1915, instead of for 
one year, as voted by the Corporation 
Dec. 14, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Charles Montraville 
Green, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1915. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Latin-American History 
and Economics for one year from Sept. 
1, 1915: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Oliveira Lima was 
elected. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing additional members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Medicine for the second half of 1914-15, 
and it was voted to appoint them: Rob- 
ert Williamson Lovett, Charles Locke 
Scudder, Frederick Taylor Lord. 

Voted to approve the amendment to 
the Andover-Harvard Library Agree- 
ment of April 11, 1910, by adding the 
following to article 2: 


“Such books, however, either the property 
of Harvard University or Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, by mutual agreement of the two 
institutions, may be temporarily placed in the 
Harvard College Library Building.” 


So that said Article 2, as amended, shall 
read: 


“2. Building. The books of both institu- 
tions composing the united Library shall be 
housed in one building, to be erected by An- 
dover Theological Seminary which shall con- 
tain a reading and reference room large enough 
to accommodate about fifty readers, and a fire- 
proof stack for about 200,000 volumes, capable 
of indefinite enlargement. 

In this building Andover shall place the 
books of the Andover Library; and to it Har- 
vard shall transfer all the books of the Library 
of Harvard Divinity School, copies of which 
are not already in Andover Library, with such 
duplicates as may be agreed upon, and shall 
endeavor to arrange with the College Library, 
to transfer to the same building such books 
now in its possession as have direct and prim- 
ary application to theological study and are 
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needed to complete the collection for theologi- 
cal purposes. All important theological peri- 
odicals and reviews shall be on file in the Li- 
brary, and, so far as practicable, provision 
shall be made for securing and maintaining 
complete sets in bound volumes. 

Such books, however, either the property of 
Harvard University or Andover Theological 
Seminary, by mutual agreement of the two in- 
stitutions, may be temporarily placed in the 
Harvard College Library Building. 


Voted to grant the use of the Stadium 
and Soldier’s Field on June 12, 1915, 
instead of on June 17, as previously 
voted, to the Greater Boston Council of 
Boy Scouts of America for a Rally or 
Field Day; it being understood that 
there shall be no gate receipts. 

Meeting of April 12, 1915. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From William A. Gaston and H. deForest 
Lockwood, Trustees under the will of Philip 
C. Lockwood, deceased, by virtue of the power 
and authority given to them under said will, 
$50,000 in securities, to be kept as a trust fund 
in memory of his mother, Maria D. Lockwood, 
the income to be devoted to the general pur- 
poses of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

From the estate of Miss Katharine C. 
Pierce, $2511.86, the balance, with interest, 
of her legacy ‘“‘for the benefit of the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Dental Department of Har- 
vard University... .’’ 

From William H. Allen, Trustee of the Wil- 
liam Royall Tyler Memorial Fund (Adams 
Academy), $2184.91, to be known as the “‘ Wil- 
liam Royall Tyler Scholarship Fund; interest 
to accumulate until principal and interest 
amount to $2500, or enough to yield $100 an- 
nually, which shall then be used as a scholar- 
ship for deserving students (Freshman), pref- 
erence being given to sons of former pupils of 
Adams Academy.” 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude to 
the following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
on account of his offer of $25,000 to establish 
the Charles W. Eliot Traveling Fellowship 
in Landscape Architecture. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of 
$5000 for ‘‘The Louise E. Bettens Fund — 
— Established by her Children — the net 
income to be used for the encouragement or 
advancement of Painting by Artists who are 
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citizens of the United States of America, in- 
cluding in citizens, women as well as men.” 

To Dr. Francis Henry Wade for his gift of 
$1000 in securities, the income to be devoted 
to the ‘‘Lee Wade II Prizes” in accordance 
with the terms of agreement, dated March 8, 
1915. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 
$1325 for salaries at the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Robert Winsor for his gift of $1000, 
to cover his subscription of $200 a year for the 
next five years to meet the deficit in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $750, to Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder of $150, 
and Prof. Theodore Lyman of $100 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird, Jr., for his gift of 
$600 toward the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive development plan for the University. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his annual 
gift of $500 to the Peabody Museum for ex- 
plorations under the direction of Prof. F. W. 
Putnam. 

To Mr. Arch. W. Shaw for his gift of $250 
and to Messrs. Frederic A. Delano and Albert 
A. Sprague, 2d, of $100 each toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted 
gift of $100, to be applied by the President. 

To the Harvard Club of Lawrence for the 
gift of $50 for a scholarship for 1914-15. 

To Messrs. Isaac Prouty and Company, 
Inc., for the gift of $50 toward meeting the 
deficit in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration for 1914-15. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for his gift of 
five volumes, in memory of his mother, for the 
College Library. 


The resignation of Henry Floyd 
Keever as Assistant in Pediatrics was 
received and accepted to take effect 
March 1, 1915. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For one year from Sept. 1, 
1914: George Andrew Pease and Chester 
Fisher Wolfe, Fellows in Dental Anat- 
omy. For the second half of 1914-15: 
Timothy Dwight Bool, Assistant in Eco- 
nomics. For one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 
Assistants: Wallace Osgood Fenn and 
Frank Jason Smiley, in Botany; Robert 
Herbert Loomis, in Social Ethics; Lewis 
Dayton Stilwell, in History (first half). 
Austin Teaching Fellows: Carl Cheswell 
Forsaith, Oran Levi Raber, and George 
Safford Torrey, in Botany. Demonstra- 
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tors: George Falley Ninde and Brackett 
Kirkwood Thorogood, in Engineering 
Drawing. Instructors: Neil Cole Arvin 
and Eugene Louis Raiche, in French; 
Rudolph Altrocchi, Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Albert Philip Happel, Sturgis 
Elleno Leavitt, Hyme Loss, and George 
Luther Lincoln, in Romance Languages; 
Guillermo Rivera, in Spanish; Harold 
Gilliland Crane and Chester Laurens 
Dawes, in Electrical Engineering; Julius 
Klein, in History (2d half). Tutors. In 
the Division of History, Government and 
Economics: Robert Hudson George, Ed- 
mond Earle Lincoln, Arthur Eli Monroe, 
Richard Ager Newhall. 

Voted to appoint William John Cro- 
zier, Resident Naturalist of the Ber- 
muda Biological Station for Research 
for three years from July 1, 1915. 

Voted to change the title of Albert 
Alphonso Wood Ghoreyeb from Assist- 
ant to Austin Teaching Fellow in Path- 
ology. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
ers to the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1915: Edward Caldwell Moore, 
Chairman, ex officio; Albert Parker 
Fitch, Paul Revere Frothingham, George 
Alexander Johnston Ross, Elwood Wor- 
cester, Charles Whitney Gilkey. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Bissell Holt, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to grant the use of the Stadium 
on May 18 and 19 for two Greek plays. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, 


Held in University Hall, Cambridge, March 
1, 1915, at 2 p.m. 


The following 22 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
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Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Delano, C. W. 
Eliot, H. Elliott, Fish, Gordon, Hallo- 
well, Higginson, Lamont, Marvin, Mor- 
gan, Palmer, Richardson, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Slocum, Thayer, Wendell, Wiggle- 
worth, Wister. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Dec. 28, 1914, electing Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals, to serve from Jan. 1, 
1915; and Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Fish- 
er Professor of Natural History, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1915, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

Theelection of William Morton Wheel- 
er as Dean of the Faculty of the Bussey 
Institution, to serve from Jan. 1, 1915, 
and of Unokichi Hattori as Professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life, to serve 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1915, were 
consented to. 

The Board consented to the vote that 
the degrees to be given to students quali- 
fying therefor under the new agreement 
with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology shall be as follows: 

1. Bachelor of Science (S.B.), the di- 
ploma specifying, in each case, the 
department of study. 

2. Master of Science (S.M.), the de- 
partment of study to be specified, 
as in the case of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, except in the case of Mining 
and Metallurgy, where the corre- 
sponding degree shall be Mining 
Engineer (M.E.) or Metallurgical 
Engineer (Met.E.). 

8. Doctor of Engineering (Eng. D.). 

The Board consented to the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Feb. 8, 1915, 
in regard to admitting certain students 
in the Boston School of Theology to 
register in the Harvard Divinity School. 

The Board adopted the changes in the 
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agreement between the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University, which was approved by the 
Corporation at its meeting of Dec. 29, 
1913. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 23, 1915, “That commenc- 
ing with the academic year 1915-16, the 
tuition fee charged to new students in 
the following departments be $200: 
Harvard College, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, the Schools 
of Architecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture, and the Bussey Institution with 
the School of Forestry; but that students 
now registered in any of the above de- 
partments be charged a tuition fee of 
$150 so long as they continue in the de- 
partments in which they are, at present, 
registered; and that no Stillman Infirm- 
ary, laboratory or graduation fee be 
charged to any student paying a tuition 
fee of $200 or more’’; and upon motion 
of President Lowell, said vote was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee of 
the Board. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 25 and Feb. 23, 1915. 
conferring the certain honorary degrees, 
and said votes were referred to the fol- 
lowing Committee on Honorary Degrees, 
appointed by the President of the Board: 
Dr. Shattuck, Mr. Thayer, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 23, 1915, conferring 
the degrees upon 102 persons, recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of the 
several Departments of the University 
respectively, and the Board voted to 
consent to the conferring of said degrees. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
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changes in the membership of the Visit- 
ing Committees. 

Mr. Wigglesworth also reported the 
deaths of Mrs. Anna P. Draper, of the 
Committee to Visit the Astronomical 
Observatory and the Department of 
Astronomy, Mr. George Francis Arnold 
of the Committee German, and Mr. 
Grafton St. L. Abbott of the Committee 
on Administration and Accounts. 


Stated Meeting, 


Held in University Hall, Cambridge, April 
12, 1915, at 2 p.m. 


The following 22 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Boyden, C. W. 
Eliot, Endicott, Felton, Fish, Frothing- 
ham, Hallowell, Higginson, Marvin, 
Mills, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Slocum, Swayze, Thayer, Wendell, Wig- 
glesworth, Wister. 

The election of John Lovett Morse, 
Professor of Pediatrics, to serve from 
Jan. 1, 1915, and of Gregory Paul Baxter, 
Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
September 1, 1915, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The appointment of Charles Montra- 
ville Green, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1915, was concurred in. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Degrees, reported 
back the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 23, March 8 and 29, 
1915, conferring certain honorary de- 
grees, and the Board voted to consent to 
the conferring of all of said degrees. 

Mr. Wigglesworth*presented the re- 
port of the Executive Committee, to 
whom was referred the vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of February 23, 1915, 
increasing the tuition fee to $200 in cer- 
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tain Departments of the University, and 
after debate thereon the Board voted 
to accept said report, and to transmit 
the same to the President and Fellows 
with its approval of the increase in the 
tuition fee, as proposed by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, provided said increase 
shall not apply to students entering be- 
fore the academic year of 1916-17. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee, to 
whom was referred the preparation of a 
program for the two days’ meeting of the 
Board on May 10 and 11, 1915, as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, May 10 at 10 a.M., meeting 
of the Board in University Hall. There- 
after visits to such portions of the Uni- 
versity as are most in need of attention. 
Then lunches, at which the various Visit- 
ing Committees may meet with the staffs 
of the departments which they respec- 
tively visit, and in the afternoon further 
examination by such committees of such 
departments. Also visits to the new 
Music Building, the High Tension Labo- 
ratory, the new Germanic Museum and 
the Widener Library. In the evening 
President Lowell has kindly invited the 
Board to dine with the Corporation at 
his house. 

Tuesday, May 11. 9.30 a.m. Meeting 
of the Board at the Dental School; in- 
spection of the Dental and Medical 
Schools and visits to the various hospi- 
tals in the neighborhood, such as the 
Peter Bent Brigham, the Infants, Chil- 
dren’s, Cancer, Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals; perhaps the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital. Then lunch at the Medical School, 
which will conclude the two days’ meet- 
ing, and the Board voted to accept said 
report, and to adopt the program set 
forth therein. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
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tration, the Chemical Laboratory, and 
on Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrog- 
raphy, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, 


Held in University Hall, Cambridge, May 10, 
1915, at 10 a.m. 


The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Fish, 
Gordon, Hallowell, Higginson, Lamont, 
Marvin, Palmer, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, Thayer, 
Wendell, Wigglesworth. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 8 and 29, and April 12, 1915, 
electing Charles Henry White, Professor 
of Mining and Metallurgy for two years 
from Sept. 1, 1915; Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Professor of English, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1915; Richard Pearson 
Strong, Professor of Tropical Medicine, 
to serve from March 1, 1915, instead of 
for five years from Feb. 1, 1918; Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, Associate Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1915, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University re- 
quested that the Commencement Day 
meeting of the Board of Overseers be 
held at 9 instead of 9.30 a.m., in order 
that time may be provided after the ex- 
ercises in Sanders Theatre for the Dedi- 
cation of the Widener Library, and the 
Board voted to comply with said re- 
quest. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected Inspec- 
tors of Polls for the election of Overseers 
on next Commencement Day. 

The Board also voted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized to fill 
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any vacancy that may arise in the office 
of Inspector of Polls for the election of 
Overseers on next Commencement Day. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on Economics, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wigglesworth communicated the 
death of Mr. James J. Myers, a member 
of the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
Schools of Applied Science. 

Mr. Wigglesworth called to the atten- 
tion of the Board the Report of the Exec- 
utive Committee, upon the question of 
increasing the tuition fee, presented at 
the last meeting of the Board, and asked 
the Board whether or not it would au- 
thorize the publication of said Report, 
and upon the motion of President Low- 
ell, and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to authorize publication thereof. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, in view of the ex- 
piration of his term of service as a mem- 
ber of the Board on next Commence- 
ment Day, presented his resignation as 
Chairmanof the Executive Committee of 
the Board, and the Board voted to accept 
said resignation. The President of the 
Board then appointed Mr. Louis A. 
Frothingham as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in the place of Mr. 
Wigglesworth, resigned, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Endicott a member of said Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Marvin presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Peabody 
Museum and the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Sexton presented, and partially 
read, the Report of the Committee on 
The Classics, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The Board voted that this meeting be 
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adjourned to meet at the Harvard Dental 
School in Boston, to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 11, at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 


Adjourned Meeting, 


Held in the Harvard Dental School, Boston, 
May 11, 1915, at 9.30 a.m. 


The following 9 members were present: 
Mr. Meyer, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity; Messrs. Endicott, Frothingham, 
Richardson, Sexton, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wigglesworth. ; 

There being no business to be con- 
sidered and acted upon the Board voted 
to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Prof. John Chipman Gray, who died 
Feb. 25, 1915, was a member of the 
Council of Radcliffe College from 1894 
to 1903, and retained his connection with 
the College as an Associate until 1913. 
During most of this period he was an 
active and very useful member of the 
Finance Committee. 

At the meeting of the Associates on 
Feb. 17, 1915, Mary Lowell Barton 
(Mrs. F. O. Barton) was elected an As- 
sociate for 3 years, and Alice Hale Bur- 
rage, ‘92 (Mrs. William Burrage), was 
elected an Associate, on the nomination 
of the Alumne, to serve until Oct., 1915, 
completing Miss Boody’s unexpired 
term. The College has received the fol- 
lowing gifts and bequests: $3750 from 
the estate of Miss Alice M. Curtis to be 
added to the $42,500 already received 
from her bequest for the Marian A. Cur- 
tis Scholarship or Scholarships; $1228.13 
additional from the estate of Miss Mary 
Coes; $205 for the Dean’s Fund; $250 
from Jessie F. Mack and Julian W. 
Mack for the establishment of a loan 
fund for Radcliffe students in commemo- 
ration of the 18th birthday, Feb. 17, 
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1915, of their daughter, now a Fresh- 
man in Radcliffe College; 578 books and 
19 pamphlets from Prof. W. W. Good- 
win’s library; a painting by Bouguereau 
entitled “Little Flower Girl” from the 
estate of Mr. George W. Collord of New 
York; two photographs of Miss Coes 
from the Class of 1910. 

The College is for the third year a 
contributor of $100 to the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole, and 
thus may be represented at the Labora- 
tory in the summer of 1915 by one re- 
search student or by two students taking 
courses of instruction. 

Dr. R. C. Cabot has consented to act 
as the Radcliffe College physician, with 
whom the Dean may consult whenever 
it is necessary. 

The Harvard College rules for the 
choice of electives went into effect at 
Radcliffe College with the class en- 
tering in the fall of 1911. This year, 
therefore, for the first time all four 
classes in college have come under these 
rules. The permanent system for the 
administration of the rules has now been 
definitely established by vote of the 
Academic Board by the appointment of 
a Committee on Choice of Electives to 
consist of Prof. G. H. Chase, Adviser on 
College Studies, Chairman, Prof. E. K. 
Rand (as a member of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Choice of Electives), the Dean, 
and the Chairman of the Academic 
Board. Prof. Chase began his duties 
after the midyear examinations. In the 
two weeks before the April recess he 
discussed with each member of the 
Freshman class her plan of study for the 
four years. 

This year for the first time a list of 
Radcliffe scholars of the first and second 
groups has been prepared. The first 
group is made up of those undergrad- 
uates whose work in the preceding col- 
lege year entitles them to “very high 
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academic distinction.” No student is 
admitted to this group until her record 
for the preceding year in all her courses 
has been carefully inspected and the 
question of her fitness has been sub- 
mitted to every one of her teachers. Only 
very high grades in her studies and con- 
current testimony in her favor from a 
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sufficient number of her teachers entitle 
her to a position in the first group. The 
second group is made up of students of 
marked excellence who have not obtained 
a position in the first group. There are 
14 first group scholars and 38 second 
group scholars taken from the 3 upper 
classes of 293 members. 


First Group. 


1915. Elizabeth Chadwick Beale, 
Blanche Maude Benjamin, 
Helen Avesta Thomas, 
Ruth Stewart Troy, 
Gertrude Elizabeth Whitworth, 
Ruby Smith Baker, 
Gertrude Ellen Bush, 
Helen Constance White, 
Jean Birdsall, 

Harriet Chenery Bonney, 
Rosamond Eliot, 

Elizabeth Maxwell Sabin, 
Anna Camilla Shaughnessy, 
Gladys Gifford Telfer, 


1916. 


1917. 


The Berkeley School, Cambridge. 
Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier, Vt. 
High School, Medford. 

High School, Methuen. 

High School, Nashua, N.H. 

State Normal School, Lowell. 

High School, Lowell. 

Girls’ High School, Boston. 

Albany Academy, Albany, N.Y. 
Girls’ High School, Boston. 

The Winsor School, Boston. 

The Misses Allen School, W. Newton. 
South High School, Worcester. 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 


Second Group. 


Caroline Elizabeth Church, 
Dorothy Cobb, 

Alice Offley Davis, 

Signhild Victoria Gustafson, 
Susan Channing Lyman, 
Ruth Marguerite MacCarthy, 
Ruth Atherton Merrill, 
Winifred Lillian Moore, 
Dorothy Beatrice Peck, 
Ruth Clark Robinson, 

Anna Rogovin, 

Lillian Hadassah Rosenblum, 
Véra Sanford, 

Lilian Hillyer Smith, 

Lora Standish, 

Florence Juliana Stocker, 
Gladys Whitson, 

Florence May Ball, 
Katharine Eleanor Barr, 
Hester Wetherbee Browne, 
Gertrude Sylvia Cohen, 
Evelyn Fuller, 

Doris Friend Halman, 
Marion Edith Hedin, 

Helen Kleinschmidt, 
Dorothy Elizabeth Hildreth, 
May Josephine Quigley, 
Eva Matthews Sanford, 
Cecil Sternburg, 

Eleanor Mathews Stevens, 
Constance Bridges, 

Eleanor Brainerd Hill, 

Anna Camilla Hoyt, 

Mary Lee, 

Katherine Elizabeth Read, 
Julia Rees Reynolds, 
Dorothy Bradford Summers, 
Grace Wardwell, 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


Classical High School, Lynn. 
Western High School, Washington, D.C. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

High School, East Boston. 

The Winsor School, Boston. 

High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
High School, Somerville. 

Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
Classical High School, Worcester. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

High School, Chelsea. 

High School, Manchester, N.H. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N.Y. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

The Misses May’s School, Boston. 
High School, Saugus. 

High School, Newburyport. 

High School, Northbridge. 

Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

The Berkeley School, Cambridge. 
West Roxbury High School. 
Newton High School. 

High School, Brookline. 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 
High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

The Berkeley School, Cambridge. 
High School, North Brookfield. 

St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N.Y. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

The Winsor School, Boston, 

High School, Arlington. 

Miss Haskell’s School, Boston. 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree. 
Cambridge High and Latin School. 
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Mass meetings were held on March 8 
and April 6. At the first Miss Jane 
Addams spoke on “War versus Social 
Service.” Miss Addams brought out 
specially the opportunity open to Ameri- 
can women to help the cause of peace 
through the Woman’s Peace Party. At 
the second Dr. Jay W. Hudson, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the University of 
Missouri, Chairman of the Education 
Department of the Massachusetts Peace 
League, spoke on America and the new 
Internationalism. 

The Radcliffe Bureau of Occupations 
issued a report up to the Ist of March 
which shows that in the first five months 
of 1914-15 208 positions for temporary 
work were filled by the Bureau. Three 
vocational conferences have been held 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Oc- 
cupations. On March 4, Miss Parsons, 
Superintendent of Nurses at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, spoke on the 
widening field for college trained nurses. 
March 29, Miss Mary Barrows, of the 
Whitcomb and Barrows Publishing Co., 
spoke on the opportunities for college 
women in journalism. On April 26, Miss 
Florence Jackson, of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, spoke on 
domestic science. 

It was necessary to postpone until 
next fall the production of Orpheus by 
the Radcliffe Choral Society and a Har- 
vard chorus, owing to the fact that a 
suitable orchestra was not available for 
May. Instead, the Choral Society, as- 
sisted by members of the Harvard Glee 
Club gave performances of Gliick’s 
operetta, The May Queen, April 9 and 10. 
The proceeds were added to the scholar- 
ship fund of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety. The Idler presented Hauptmann’s 
Sunken Bell on March 26 and 27 with a 
cast composed entirely of present stu- 
dents. The 47 Workshop presented on 
March 15 and 16 Nothing but Money, by 
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Margaret Champney, Sp., who received 
half the MacDowell Fellowship for this 
play; and Court Favor, by Astrid Kim- 
ball, Sp. The Harvard Dramatic Club 
gave at its annual spring performances 
three one-act plays by Radcliffe grad- 
uate students: Garafelia’s Husband, by 
E. W. Bates; The Florist Shop, by W. 
Hawkridge; and Toy Soldiers, by A. Van 
Slyck. 

At the annual meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Musical Association, April 27, the 
following officers for the next year were 
elected: Mrs. W. R. Spalding, pres.; 
M. W. Daniels, vice-pres.; Mrs. C. J. 
Enebuske, sec.; M. P. Webster, treas.; 
F. G. Kittredge, director for 3 years. 


ALUMNAE: 


The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 
ship of $1000 in the gift of Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been awarded for 1915-16 to 
Olive C. Hazlett, A.B. (Radcliffe) 1912, 
S. M. (University of Chicago) 1913. Miss 
Hazlett is a candidate for the doctorate 
in Mathematics at the University of 
Chicago, and expects to use the fellow- 
ship to continue her research. The fellow- 
ship for Astronomical Research offered 
by the.Nantucket Maria Mitchell Asso- 
ciation has been awarded for the fourth 
time to Margaret Harwood, ’07. Miss 
Harwood will spend the whole of the 
year 1915-16 at the Lick Observatory 
and at the University of California. 


Marriages. 

1902. Harriet Clara Morse to Nicholas 
Richardson, March 12, 1915, at 
Newtonville. 

1907. Vera Emma Stiebel to Charles 
Frederick Hopewell, April 17, 
1915, at Boston. 

1910. Mabel Campbell Curry to Pas- 
quale Simone Galassi, April 7, 
1915, at Boston. 

1911. Marian Blackall to Hans William 
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Miller, April 17, 1915, at Cam- 
bridge. 

1914. Carolyn Hollis Ford to Harry 
Dexter Peck, March, 1915, at 
Boston. 

1913-14. Katharine Lawrence Putnam 
to Harvey Hollister Bundy, April 
17, 1915, at Manchester. 


Death. 


A.M. 1910. Belle Lankford Davis, Feb. 
15, 1915. 
Bertha M. Boody, R. ’99. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


During the past three months the 
practice of extended undergraduate dis- 
cussions of a few leading College ques- 
tions has flourished markedly. Almost 
simultaneously with the announcement 
that there will be four large camps this 
summer maintained by the United 
States government to train students in 
the elements of military service, the 
Crimson opened an editorial campaign 
against the participation of Harvard men 
in these camps. It was not that the edi- 
tors believed in disarmament for this 
country. Their contention was that 
there are other classes of society fully 
able to furnish the nation with an ade- 
quate military force. The peculiar train- 
ing of the college man fits him alone, 
however, to take the lead in converting 
others to recognize the irrationality and 
uselessness of war, and on this work he 
should concentrate his time. This de- 
cided stand of the Crimson was valuable 
not so much on account of the inherent 
strength of the arguments, as of the wide 
discussion which it immediately stirred 
up. A deluge of communications and in- 
formal debates around club lunch tables 
were finally followed by a Forum on the 
question. Here, after an hour and three 
quarters of argument, the meeting by a 
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vote of 48 to 36 upheld the participation 
of Harvard men in these summer camps. 
The outstanding feature of the debate 
was the general ‘inability of the propo- 
nents of the camps to keep separate the 
two issues — disarmament and college 
camps. In spite of the small number pre- 
sent, the vote of the Forum may very 
likely be taken as a general average for 
the students. That hostility to the sum- 
mer military training is rapidly growing 
is certain, for a year ago such a warm dis- 
cussion would have been impossible on 
account of the lack of an opposition, but 
the theory put forward by the Crimson 
is still too new to have won over a major- 
ity of the undergraduates. 

The other subject of discussion — 
whether beer should be served at class 
smokers in the Union — also started in 
the editorial columns of the Crimson. 
The Forum on the issue resulted in a tie, 
75 votes having been cast for each side. 
The majority of students who took an 
active part in the argument believed that" 
the question was one for each class to 
decide for itself, and this attitude was 
supported by a resolution of the Student 
Council providing for special meetings 
to vote on the matter. The three lower 
classes accordingly voted at their next 
smokers, and by small majorities agreed 
that both beer and ginger ale should be 
served as in the past. The Freshman 
class, among whom there was some slight 
discussion last fall, gave a majority of 
45 to the serving of beer when the vote 
was taken at the smoker, but a subse- 
quent post card canvass of the entire 
class brought in 224 votes for beer, 221 
for its abolition, and 64 for the continued 
serving of both beer and ginger ale. 

The Forum, which furnished an appro- 
priate place for the thorough considera- 
tion of these two problems, has itself been 
permanently reorganized this spring. 
For the three previous years of its exist- 
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ence, its efficiency was threatened by an 
uncertainty as to whether the Union or 
the Speakers’ Club, which founded it, 
should administer it. The present heads 
of the two organizations seem to have 
settled the dispute finally and have 
adopted a constitution, the principal 
features of which are: 

Art. 3. All meetings of the Harvard Forum 
shall be held in the Union, excepting only in 
such cases as the vice-president of the Union 
may deem advisable to consider exceptions to 
this rule. 

Art. 5. All expenses of the Harvard Forum 
shall be divided equally between the Union 
and the Speakers’ Club. 

Art. 6. Members of the Union, Speakers’ 
Club, and the University Debating Council 
shall be admitted to all Harvard Forums. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society has re- 
cently elected the following five Seniors 
in addition to the thirty taken in at pre- 
vious elections: A. Fisher, of Chicago, 
Ill.; H. Moise, of Kirkwood, Mo.; S. 
Morse, of Tyngsboro; T. Ramsdell, of 
New Bedford; P. M. Symonds, of West 


* Newton. 


The Phi Beta Kappa has not only 
served as an honor society for leading 
students this year, but has also taken two 
active steps toward raising the standard 
of scholarship. It has offered a bronze 
figure of a student as a trophy to be 
awarded annually for ten years to the 
preparatory school which has the best 
average for its entries (of which there 
must be at least five) in the June en- 
trance examinations. The Society has 
furthermore formed a scholarship serv- 
ice bureau to supervise the work of 
backward students. While primarily in- 
tended for men on probation or near the 
danger mark, the bureau will also bene- 
fit any others who are apparently not 
getting the best results out of their work. 
It has a permanent office in Weld Hall, 
and intends to give free advice and 
direction — not merely tutoring — to 
any student who asks its aid. The chair- 


man of the bureau, who also worked out 
the plan of organization, is C. H. Smith, 
15. The Society has announced that its 
speakers of Phi Beta Kappa Day, June 
21, will be James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., 
’01, orator, and Alfred Noyes, poet. 

The Dramatic Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Richard Ordynski, gave as 
its spring production, a series of three 
one-act plays written by Radcliffe stu- 
dents. The Florist Shop, by Miss Wini- 
fred Hawkridge, is a comedy of merit, 
having for its central theme the fulfil- 
ment of a spinster’s belated romance 
through the schemes of a pretty flower 
girl. Toy Soldiers, by Miss Agnes Von 
Slyck, is a war play which portrays the 
lighter side of the present European 
crisis. Garafelia’s Husband, by Miss Es- 
ther Bates, more seriously pictures the 
love of a New England woman for her 
dying husband. Three performances of 
the plays were given by the following 
cast: 


Toy Soldiers 


C. G. Paulding, ’18 
S. B. Pfeifer, 16 


German Soldier, 
French Soldier, 


Gantvoort, W. L. Walker, '18 
Pierre, Miss Grace Harlow 
Leonora, Miss Rosamond Eliot 
Garafelia’s Husband 
Balak, J. W. D. Seymour, '17 
Orion, W. C. Boyden, Jr., 16 
Doctor, W. Silverman, ’18 
Rev. Steele, R. Littell, 18 
Garafelia, Miss Christine Hayes 
The Florist Shop 
Henry, M. A. Hawkins, ’18 
Slovsky, H. Scholle, ’18 
Jackson, E. Galligan, ’17 
Young Man, A. H. Kimball, Jr., '17 
Maude, Miss Dorothy Sands 


Miss Wells, Miss Ruth Delano 


On Feb. 24 the Dramatic Club inau- 
gurated the plan of holding open meet- 
ings to attract undergraduate interest in 
its work. At the first of these Prof. G. P. 
Baker, I. Pichel, ’14, stage manager of 
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the Castle Square Theatre, and Lamsden 
Hare, who was at the time acting in 
Bernard Shaw’s plays, discussed the 
work done by the Dramatic Club in its 
relations to the professional stage. 

The Beaux’ Stratagem, written by 
Farquhar in 1706, was presented by the 
Delta Upsilon this spring as its eigh- 
teenth revival of Old English plays. 

The cast for the six performances was: 


Aimwell, J. M. Graham, ’15 
Archer, L. de J. Harvard, '15 
Sir Charles Freeman, D. Loring, Jr., 16 
Boniface, landlord of the Inn, 
R. C. Fenn, '15 
Scrub, servant to the ladies, 
G. C. Smith, Jr., 15 
Foigard, a French priest, T. K. Fisher, 17 
Gibbet, a highwayman, W. J. R. Taylor, '17 
Hounslow, a rogue, R. D. Campbell, '17 
Bagshot, another rogue, A. Potter, ’17 
Tapster, C. H. Smith, ’15 
Lady Bountiful, H. Francke, '15 
Dorinda, her daughter, W. B. Breed, ’15 
Mistress Sullen, her daughter-in-law, 
F. Fremont-Smith, ’17 
Gipsey, their maid, D. F. Fenn, ’15 
Cherry, the landlord’s daughter, 
D. F. Fenn, '15 


Robin the Robber, a musical comedy in 
two acts by P. Blackmur, ’15, was given 
six times by the Pi Eta this year. The 
lyrics were written by P. S. Davison, 15, 
and the music by M. F. Hall, 15. Fol- 
lowing is the cast: 


Princess Gretchen, R. H. Allen, 1G.B. 
Robin, the robber chief, P. Blackmur, '15 
Billy Turner, ‘‘movie” agent, 
J. 8. Pfaffman, ’16 
John Rabbit, his assistant, 
W. E. Wellington, ’17 
General Rout, W. D. A. Foote, '15 
Prince Hal of Valentia, J. W. D. Seymour, ’17 
Ichabod Gottem, a rich tourist, 
F. F. Munroe, '15 
Agnes Gottem, his wife, S. F. Haines, 15 
Nellie Gottem, his daughter, 
8. T. Knott, ’16 
Lieutenant von Rothe, E. R. Rutter, ’16 
Ravenna, T. W. Swett, °15 
Villagers, robbers, courtiers, ballet. 


The Hasty Pudding Club’s annual 
dramatic production was the two-act 
comedy, the Fattest Calf, dealing with 
the adventures of certain members of the 
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Hasty Pudding show on a tour who be- 
come stranded in a rustic town with no 
money. The book was written by D. C. 
Josephs, 15, and J. A. Richards, ’15; 
the lyrics by C. A. Herter, ’15; and the 
music by F. van S. Hyde, 716, and H. H. 
Meyer, ’15. 

The 47 Workshop, Prof. Baker’s 
dramatic laboratory, gave its third pro- 
duction of the year on the evenings of 
March 15 and 16. Two one-act pieces 
were offered — Nothing but Money, by 
Miss Margaret Champney, a special 
student at Radcliffe, and Court Favor, by 
Mrs. David Kimball. The producing 
staff included the following undergrad- 
uates: P. F. Reniers, ’16, E. A. Whitney, 
17, T. C. Browne, 715, E. P. Goodnow, 
17, F. B. Foster, ’17, and L. G. Budlong, 
"aa; 

The feature of the spring schedule of 
the University Musical Clubs was a trip 
to Portland, Maine, on May 8, the first 
visit of the organization to that city in 
22 years. The 52 members of the Clubs 
were entertained at a tea-dance in the 
Lafayette Hotel by Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Whitehouse, ’74, and following the con- 
cert at the City Hall in the evening, a 
dance was given by the Harvard Club 
of Maine. The musicians stayed over 
Saturday night in the homes of Portland 
Harvard men, returning to Cambridge 
on Sunday. The Musical Clubs also 
gave their annual concert in the Harvard 
Club of New York on the evening of 
April 17, the opening of spring vacation. 
One of the most popular events of the 
schedule was the concert at the Rogers 
Hall School, Lowell. The Clubs were 
entertained at supper before the concert 
by the girls of the school and afterwards 
had a dance in the school gymnasium. 

The University Glee Club, together 
with the Alumni Chorus, was invited to 
take part in the annual concert of the 
Apollo Club of Boston on April 6. This 
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participation marked a big stride for- 
ward in the serious artistic work which 
the Glee Club is trying to do in addition 
to its more simple college music. The 
movement is stimulated to some extent 
by the holding of an intercollegiate sing- 
ing contest in New York, a project 
founded last year by Harvard, and al- 
though the Club lost the title to Dart- 
mouth on Feb. 27, it has, as was shown 
by its performance in the Apollo Club 
concert, developed a chorus of marked 
musical talent. 

The three constituent members of the 
Musical Clubs have elected the follow- 
ing officers for next year: Glee Club — 
leader, W. J. Bingham, ’16, of Methuen; 
sec., W. F. Roope, 716, of Newtonville; 
Mandolin Club — leader, W. D. Crane, 
°16, of New York City; sec., H. J. Sey- 
mour, 16, of Lima, Ohio; Banjo Club — 
leader, S. M. Foster, ’16, of Derby Line, 
Vt.; sec., W. W. Kent, ’16, of New York 
City. 

Under the leadership of W. N. He 
witt, 1G., the Pierian Sodality orchestra 
gave successfully its 107th annual con- 
cert in Sanders Theatre on April 14. 
The program included works of Handel, 
Borodin, Beethoven, and Berlioz, being 
a departure from previous years in that 
it included neither a composition by a 
member of the University nor a piece en- 
tirely new to American audiences. The 
Pierian has elected the following officers 
for next year: pres., E. B. Packard, ’16; 
vice-pres., A. Belden, Jr., "16; manager, 
W. J. Brown, °17; treas., P. D. Wood- 
bridge, ’17. 

The University debating team broke 
even in the triangular contests this year, 
Yale taking the championship by defeat- 
ing both Harvard and Princeton on the 
question of the need of an increased 
armament for the United States. The 
University affirmative team, composed 


of E. R. Roberts, 15, J. W. Cooke, 16, 


and P. L. Sayre, 16, defeated Princeton 
because of the excellence of their argu- 
ments rather than because of their form 
of presentation. The negative team, 
which lost to Yale in Sanders Theatre, 
was composed of R. W. Chubb, ’15, A. 
G. Paine, ’17, and H. Epstein, 16. M. 
Roth, °17, of Scranton, Pa., was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Univer- 
sity team. 

The annual reports of the retiring offi- 
cers of the Union show that, although the 
daily attendance in the building is high 
and the various special activities have 
been successful, the membership has fal- 
len off from last year. The number of ac- 
tive members, particularly, has dropped 
from 1698 to 1610. The treasurer’s re- 
port shows a net loss during 1914-15 of 
$3990.46, as compared with $6614.62 
in 1913-14, which saving has been due 
partly to the introduction of economiesin 
management and partly to the postpone- 
ment of many needed repairs and im- 
provements. The annual elections of the 
Union resulted as follows: Pres., Major 
H. L. Higginson, ’55, of Boston; vice- 
pres., K. Bromley, ’16, of New York, N. 
Y.; Sec., H.G. Reynolds, ’17, of Readville. 
Governing Board: W. Blanchard, ’16, of 
Concord; C. A. Coolidge, Jr., 17, of Bos- 
ton; S. M. Felton, Jr.,’16, of Chicago, 
Ill.; R. Harte, °17, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M. J. Logan, °15, of South Boston; L. 
Saltonstall, 1L., of Chestnut Hill; li- 
brary committee: Prof. G. H. Chase, ’96; 
Prof. Copeland; Prof. E. C. Moore; F. 
S. Allen, ’16, of Pelham Manor, N.Y.; 
R. C. Curtis, 16, of Boston; W. Rand, 
3d, ’17, of Rye, N.Y.; W. C. Sanger, Jr., 
°16, of Sangerfield, N.Y. 

The new officers of the Union have ap- 
pointed for the first time a house com- 
mittee, which is to have the power of 
general oversight and suggestion in the 
daily affairs of the institution. The choice 
of this committee is a gratifying step 
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toward giving the Union “Home Rule” 
— that is, allowing the class of students 
that use the Union to direct it, instead 
of getting into office men who are merely 
social leaders or final club members. The 
personnel of the committee is: E. L. Ach, 
716, of Dayton, O.; E. Adlow, 716, of 
Roxbury; E. H. Bean, °17, of Melrose; 
J. B. Choate, ’16, of Southborough; H. G. 
Reynolds, ’17 (chairman), of Readville; 
E. R. Roberts, ’15, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; and A. Treadwell, Jr., °17, of 
Concord, N.H. 

The 13 reports read at the annual din- 
ner and business meeting of the Phillips 
Brooks House Association in the Trophy 
Room of the Union on the evening of 
April 13 outlined a considerable growth 
in the number of activities carried on by 
the constituent religious societies and 
in the number of students taking part 
in them. The officers of Phillips Brooks 
House for 1915-16 are: Pres., W. J. Bing- 
ham, ’16, of Methuen; vice-pres., C. A. 
Coolidge, Jr., ’17, of Boston; sec., R. W. 
Babcock, 17, of Albany, N.Y.; treas., F. 
H. Cabot, Jr., ’17, of New York City; li- 
brarian, J. D. Parson, 17, of Haven, Me. 
During the first week of April, the Phil- 
lips Brooks House Association made a 
three-day canvass of the University for 
clothing and textbooks to be turned over 
to certain local charitable institutions. 

The officers of the University Chris- 
tian Association for next year have been 
chosen as follows: Pres., H. A. Larrabee, 
*16, of Melrose; vice-pres., L. A. Morgan, 
17, of Potwin, Kan.; sec., D. Campbell, 
17, of Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; treas., P. H. 
Means, 17, of Madison, Me. The Chris- 
tian Association is now organizing the 
Harvard delegation to attend the annual 
student conference at Northfield from 
June 25 to July 4, under the direction 
of a committee of which L. A. Morgan, 
17, is chairman. 


The Freshman Red Book, which will 


be issued on June 10, will depart some- 
what from the policy of former years. 
Individual photographs of the members 
of the Class of 1918 will be printed, mak- 
ing the book resemble in content the 
Senior album. The Red Book is being 
edited by a board of which the editor-in- 
chief is H. Robb, of Burlington, N.J. 

The Lampoon has elected the follow- 
ing two officers to fill vacancies: Pres., 
L. P. Mansfield, ’16, of Portland, Me.; 
Ibis, D. Loring, Jr., ’16, of Portland, 
Ore. 

The Crimson elected as assistant man- 
aging editors for the second half-year, 
D. H. Ingram, ’16, of Chicago, Ill., L. W. 
Devereux, °16, of Utica, N.Y., and A. 
Dixon, 3d, 716, of Oak Park, Ill. 

The 1915-16 officers of the Advocate 
will be: Pres., W. C. Sanger, Jr., 16, of 
Sangerfield, N.Y.; sec., K. B. Murdock, 
716, of Chestnut Hill; treas., R. C. Sea- 
mans, ’16, of Salem. Five new literary 
editors have also recently been added 
to the board of the Advocate: W. C. Boy- 
den, Jr., 716, of Winnetka, Ill.; J. N. 
Burk, ’16, of New York, N.Y.; F. C. Nel- 
son, 16, of Windsor, Conn.; W. A. Nor- 
ris, 18, of Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Putnam, 
"18, of Philadelphia, Pa. The annual 
dinner of the Advocate was held on the 
anniversary of its founding, April 11, 
at the Hotel Victoria, in Boston. 

The Register, which will be published 
for the second time next fall under the 
direct supervision of the Student Coun- 
cil, will have the following officers: Pres., 
W. Blanchard, °16, of Concord; vice- 
pres., R. Baldwin, ’17, of West Newton; 
managing editor, R. R. Rowe, ’17, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; business manager, 
A. P. Little, ’16, of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
advertising manager, B. S. Collins, *17, 
of Watertown. 

The officers of the Illustrated for the 
coming year will be: Pres., H. A. Larra- 
bee, 16, of Melrose; business manager, 
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E. F. Smiley, ’17, of Winchester; photo- 
graphic chairman, T. H. White, 17, of 
Cleveland, O. 

The new leaders of the Musical Re- 
view are: Pres., J. N. Burk, ’16, of New 
York, N.Y.; sec., R. M. Jopling, ’16, of 
Marquette, Mich.; business manager, 
P. Bradley, ’16, of Lincoln; assistant 
business manager, G. H. Bartlett, 18, of 
Webster. 

The Law Review has elected G. C. 
Henderson, 2L. (A.B. 712), of Monad- 
nock, N.H., president, and V. Webb, 2L. 
(Yale °13), of Shelburne, Vt., treasurer. 
The president of the Review has made 
the following appointments for the com- 
ing year: Note editor, C. Magruder, 2L., 
of Annapolis, Md.; case editor, E. D. 
Smith [12], 2L., of Chicago, Ill.; book 
review editor, J. E. Roddey, Jr., 2L., of 
Rock Hill, $.C. 

The committee which will have charge 
of the Handbook of 1915-16, a guide pub- 
lished every year by Phillips Brooks 
House for the particular benefit of Fresh- 
men, has been selected as follows: Editor- 
in-chief, W. J. Hever, ’17, of New York, 
N.Y.; business manager, W. Rollins, ’16, 
of West Roxbury; assistant business 
manager, C. A. Wood, °17, of Boston; 
second assistant business manager, J. 
Coggeshall, Jr., 18, of Allston. 

The large group pictures of the Fresh- 
man and Senior classes, which have in 
the past been taken behind Sanders 
Theatre, were taken this year on the 
steps of the Widener Library. This will 
presumably become a custom to be fol- 
lowed by future classes. According to 
tradition, the Freshmen showered the 
Seniors with change, and even an occa- 
sional bill or check, to pay for the Senior 
picnic on May 26, and also according to 
tradition, the Class of 1918 broke the 
record for contributions, by handing 
over $241 to the class of 1915. 

The interdormitory smokers, given 


[June, 


in rotation by the Seniors living in one 
Yard, building to the inhabitants of one 
of the others, have this year been man- 
aged by the following committee from 
1915: J. Greenough, of Cambridge, chair- 
man; K. Apollonio, of Milton; G. E. Ben- 
son, of Salem; J. R. Fleming, of Allston; 
J. Garland, of Winchester; S. F. Greeley, 
of Winnetka, Ill.; S. S. Hall, Jr., of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; J. T. Lanman, of Cambridge; 
W. W. Mansfield, Jr., of Portland, Me.; 
H. S. Sturgis, of New York City. 

At a meeting of the class officers and 
committees of the Class of 1915 it was 
voted that the insurance method of rais- 
ing the $100,000 which it is customary 
for each class to present to the Univer- 
sity on its 25th anniversary be not 
adopted. This method was originated 
by the Class of 1910. In operation, each 
member takes out a twenty-year policy, 
payable to the class treasurer in case of 
death or at maturity, and is himself 
chargeable with the premiums. That 
class and two or three others that fol- 
lowed the plan, carried it out very suc- 
cessfully, and have more than $75,000 
of such insurance in force today. The 
considerations that led the present Sen- 
ior class to vote against the system were 
that most members of the class will prob- 
ably find it easier, when the time comes, 
to make a large cash contribution than 
to carry the insurance in their first few 
years out of College, and also, that the 
insurance idea contemplates an equal 
division of the burden, while on the 25th 
anniversary or at any time, some mem- 
bers of the class will be much abler and 
readier than others to make large sub- 
scriptions to the fund. Plans for such 
a subscription system are being arranged 
for the Class of 1915. 

W. J. Bingham, ’16, of Methuen, head 
usher, has appointed the following eight 
Juniors to act as assistant head ushers 
at theClass Day exercises onJune 22: W. 
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Blanchard, of Concord, W. M. Boyden, 
of Plymouth; E. Cunningham, Jr., of 
Westwood; W. W. Kent, of New York, 
N.Y.; W. Rollins, of West Roxbury; R. 
T. Twitchell, of Dorchester; D. C. Wat- 
son, of Milton; R. N. Williams, 2d, of 
Cambridge. These heads are now se- 
lecting 100 other Juniors to serve as 
ushers under their direction. 

All three of the lower classes have re- 
ported large balances on hand in their 
treasuries. 1916 and 1917 have respec- 
tively $1138.24 and $1428.17, while 
1918, adopting a new system of competi- 
tive collection of dues among the three 
dormitories, has in its treasury $1275. 

Besides the usual speeches by the class 
officers, the Sophomore banquet on April 
7 was featured by a vaudeville perform- 
ance, the nine acts of which were fur- 
nished by members of the class. 

The series of meetings inaugurated 
last fall to give advice and information 
to undergraduates intending to enter 
the Law School, has been continued dur- 
ing the spring. On March 24, Mr. A. D. 
Hill ['91], of the Boston law firm of 
Barlow, Hill, and Homans, spoke on 
“The Making of a Lawyer.” At the 
third meeting on May 5, Prof. Samuel 
Williston, ’82, spoke on “Preparing for 
the Law School,” and J. Amberg, 8L., 
note editor of the Law Review, gave a 
talk on “Getting Under Way.” The 
general plan is to give this series of three 
meetings every other year, in order that 
students in the College may learn what 
lies ahead of them in the Law School and 
may plan their studies accordingly. 

The third-year class of the Law School 
has elected its permanent officers as fol- 
lows: Marshal, R. P. Patterson, of Glens 
Falls, N.Y.; secretary, C. A. McLain, 
12, of Melrose. 

For the first time, all three classes of 
the Law School have held class smokers. 
Hitherto the third-year class has been 
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the only one which held any social meet- 
ings. The following committees have 
been in charge of the affairs: Third Year. 
— R. Stiles of New York City, chair- 
man; W. M. Briggs, of Portsmouth. O.; 
A. Devereux, of New York City; E. W. 
Freeman, of Newark, N.J.; T. J. Har- 
grave, of Wymore, Neb.; F. A. Nagel, of 
Denver, Colo. Second year.—T. R. 
Armstrong, of Armstrong, Tex.; R. C. 
Evarts, of Cambridge; W. W. Hodson, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; W. Hugus, of 
Wheeling, W. Va.; H. A. Scragg, of 
Scranton, Pa. First year.—H. A. P. 
Carter, of Albany, N.Y.; S. V. Claggett, 
of Long Beach, Cal.; D. E. Dunbar, of 
Springfield; B. D. Edwards, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; G. H. Semler, of New York 
City, and W. H. Shepardson, of Hamil- 
ton, N.Y. 

The Speaker’s Club, which in addition 
to managing the Forum in conjunction 
with the Union, has held a series of 
Tuesday evening open discussions of cur- 
rent events in the University and the out- 
side world, has chosen the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: D. H. Ingram, 
16, of Chicago, Ill., president; J. T. L. 
Jeffries, 15, of Boston, vice-president; E. 
A. Whitney, °17, of Augusta, Me., treas- 
urer; J. W. Pennock, ’17, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., secretary; R. T. Fry, 17, of Clare- 
mont, N.H., assistant secretary; D. J. 
Hutchinson, °17, of Chicago, IIl., assis- 
tant treasurer. The executive committee 
is made up of Prof. I. L. Winter, W. D. 
Crane, 16, of New York City; E. H. 
Foreman, ’16, of Atlanta, Ga.; E. E. 
Hagler, Jr., ’16, of Springfield, Ill.; C. 
Laporte, 716, of Lander, Wyoming; W. 
C. Sanger, Jr., 16, of Sangerfield, N.Y.; 
C. A. Trafford, ’16, of Worcester. The 
house committee for this year will be S. 
Hall, 16, of Meriden, Conn.; chairman; 
R. M. Benjamin, 17, of New York; J. B. 
Camp, ’15, of Chicago, Ill.; W. Camp- 
bell, ’16, of Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; R. T. 
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Fry, ’17, of Claremont, N.H.; A. G. 
Paine, ’17, of Spokane, Wash. 

The Undergraduate Economics So- 
ciety will have as its leaders in 1915-16: 
Pres., H. S. Middendorf, ’16, of Balti- 
more, Md.; vice-pres., E. A. Le Roy, Jr., 
°16, of New York City, sec.-treas., D. S. 
Gates, uC., of Cambridge; councilmen: 
G. W. Tobin, ’17, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
H. S. Wiggin, °16, of Brookline. 

Under the auspices of the Union and 
the Undergraduate Economics Society 
an organization of 75 students and alum- 
ni interested in farming as a vocation 
was made at a meeting and dinner in the 
Union on Feb. 16. The speakers at this 
time were the Hon. Carl Vrooman, ’94, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
C.L. Davis, ’13, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Aberdeen, N.C. Since its 
foundation, the association has held one 
formal meeting, at which Prof. T. N. 
Carver spoke on ‘‘ The Relations of Col- 
lege students to Farming as an Occupa- 
tion.” Its chief work, however, has been 
the compilation of a mailing list of 800 
graduates engaged in farming or allied 
pursuits, and the collection of statistics 
regarding the number and size of farms 
managed by alumni. The officers of the 
association are: Pres., Prof. T. N. Carver; 
vice-pres., F. H. Evans, ’15, of Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., B. Barker, ’11, of Groton. 

At the suggestion of Pres. Lowell and 
Dean Yeomans, the following commit- 
tees from the Freshman dormitories have 
been appointed to confer once a week 
with the steward, in order that the stu- 
dents may have some voice in the direc- 
tion of the Freshman dining-halls: 

Smith Halls. — Chairman, H. A. 
Quimby; secretary, W. B. Mason; treas- 
urer, M. A. Hawkins; A. A. Cook, L. 
Higgins, E. P. Hamilton, S. Rollins, R. 
Horween, F. J. De Veau. 

Standish. — Chairman, T. L. Storer; 
secretary-treasurer, W. Richmond; D. 


M. Brunswick, W. B. Washburn, L. M. 
Van der Py]. 

Gore. — Chairman, H. Robb; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. F. A. Davis; W. F. 
King, A. D. Weld, R. T. Lyford. 

Shortly after midnight on March 13, 
a fire was discovered in the Hasty Pud- 
ding Theatre. The blaze started on the 
outside of the building in a bundle of 
excelsior which was wrapped about a 
pipe to prevent freezing. Owing to a de- 
lay of about ten minutes in finding the 
key to the nearest fire-alarm box, dam- 
age to the extent of about $100 was done 
before the fire department arrived. 

The Western Club has announced the 
purchase of the building at 54 Dunster 
St., now occupied by the Theta Delta 
Chi fraternity. The purchase goes into 
effect July 1 and the club is expecting 
to be settled in its new quarters by the 
opening of College next fall. The rooms 
on the second and third floors of the new 
building will be used by the club for the 
accommodation of its members as dor- 
mitory quarters and the basement will 
be fitted out with pool tables. 

The officers of the Cercle Frangais 
have been chosen as follows: Honorary 
president, Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83; 
pres., R. Altrocchi, ’08; vice-pres., H. 
Scholle, 18, of New York, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, C. G. Paulding, 718, of Brookline; 
treas., W. C. Guay, °18, of Lynn; mem- 
bers of executive committee: Prof. I. L. 
Raiche, J. R. Dos Passos, Jr., ’16, of 
Washington, D.C., A.Shortt, 17, of New 
York, N.Y. During the spring the Cercle 
has held meetings in honor of the visiting 
professors from Louvain, Profs. Poussin 
and Dupriez, of M. LeRoux, editor of 
Le Matin, Paris, and of Prof. Le Braz. 

The newofficers chosen by the Deutsch- 
er Verein are: Pres., R. N. Williams, 2d, 
"16, of Cambridge; vice-pres., J. Talcott, 
Jr., 16, of New York, N.Y.; sec., J. R. 
Warren, °17, of Cambridge; treas., R. 
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Schecker, ’18, of Milwaukee, Wis.; coun- 
cillors, Dr. R. Dohman, Dr. F. W. C. 
Lieder, and S. S. Otis, 1G.S. 

H. Francke, ’15, of Cambridge, has 
been elected secretary of the Student 
Council in place of W. H. Claflin, Jr.,’15, 
who left College at mid-years. — T. A. 
Fritchey, Jr., of Olney, Ill., has been 
elected marshal of the second year class 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and will have charge of the 
Commencement exercises of his Class. 
— The Legal Aid Bureau has been reor- 
ganized for next year with P. V. Mc- 
Nutt, 2L., as chairman, and O. G. Saxon, 
1L., as secretary. — F. M. Atwood, ’18, 
of Quincy, and A. M. Sonabend, ’18, of 
Roxbury, have been appointed manager 
and assistant manager, respectively, of 
the Freshmen debating team. — D. M. 
Beers, ’15, of Lawrence, won the Univer- 
sity chess championship. — The Senior 
baccalaureate hymn competition was 
won by L. deJ. Harvard, ’15, of London, 
Fng.— In the finals of the Lee Wade, 2d, 
prize speaking competition, H. Epstein, 
‘16, of Brooklyn, N.Y., G. P. Pennoyer, 
15, of East Orange, N.J., and H. A. 
Packard, 16, of Roslindale, were award- 
ed respectively first, second, and third 
places. — D. R. Fiske, 1G., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., won the trophy put up annu- 
ally by the Topiarian Club for the design 
of a small country club. — At the annual 
dinner of the St. Paul’s Society in the 
Trophy Room of the Union, on Feb. 28, 
the speakers were the Rev. Mr. W. D. 
Roberts, of St. John’s Church, East 
Boston, the Rev. Dr. Frederick Palmer, 
and Mr. R. H. Gardiner. — C. T. Chu, 
”18, was in the cast of a native play given 
at Copley Hall by the Chinese students 
of Harvard, M.I.T., Wellesley, and 
Radcliffe. 

Dwight Harold Ingram, 16. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Baseball. 


When 17 battery candidates reported 
for the first practice of the spring season 
in the Cage on Feb. 15, the large number 
of veterans eligible for the University 
baseball squad was quite noticeable. 
Four “H” men, R. B. Frye, 15, E. W. 
Mahan, 16, W. Whitney, ’16, pitchers, 
and J. B. Waterman, ’15, catcher, were 
well supported by W. Willcox, Jr., °17, 
pitcher, and R. Harte, ’17, the heavy 
hitting catcher from last year’s Fresh- 
man team. The infielders opened their 
preliminary training on March 12 with 
three men who had had University ex- 
perience — H. L. Nash, ’16, M. B. Phil- 
lips, °15, and Captain R. R. Ayres, ’15. 
The nucleus of the outfield seemed to be 
H. R. Hardwick, 15, R. T. Gannett, ’15, 
and F. G. Fripp, 716. 

The early season work was somewhat 
handicapped by poor weather conditions, 
for the squad did not get outdoors until 
almost the first of April. The most signi- 
ficant event of the preliminary period 
was the serious illness of Capt. Ayres, 
who had been counted on as a mainstay 
of the infield. After two operations and a 
jong period of confinement at his home 
in Montclair, N.J., his health was still so 
poor that he had to resign his position, 
being the second major sport captain lost 
to the University in a single year. His 
place as leader of the team was filled 
temporarily by the appointment of R. B. 
Frye, ’15, of Marlboro, who was captain 
of his Freshman class team, and has been 
a regular pitcher and outfielder for the 
past three seasons. Following the formal 
resignation of Ayres, H. R. Hardwick, 
15, of Quincy, was elected to fill the 
vacancy permanently. Hardwick has 
the distinction of being the only “3-H” 
man now in College, having won his let- 
ter in football and track as well as in 
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baseball. He has played left field for 
three seasons, and has been one of the 
heaviest hitters on the squad. In 1913 
he won the 14-inning game with Yale by 
his beautiful home run. Hardwick pre- 
pared at Groton, is 6 feet tall, 23 years 
old, and weighs 171 pounds. 

The team got under way on April 10 
with a practice game against the Pil- 
grims, a team composed of graduates 
and professionals near Boston. The 
University players made a total of 10 
hits, winning the game by the score of 9 
to 4, and finding no serious difficulty in 
scoring occasionally off G. A. Davis, Jr., 
2L., who pitched a no-hit game for the 
Boston Braves against Philadelphia last 
summer. In the week preceding the 
April recess, the nine won two listless 
victories over Bowdoin and Maine, the 
weakness of the opposing batters being 
the most marked feature of the contests. 
In losing to the Boston Braves the Uni- 
versity out-hit the world’s champions, 
and was beaten only by the errorless 
playing in the field and the clever steal- 
ing of the major leaguers. 

The week’s tour of the south during 
the April recess developed conspicuously 
the characteristics which had already 
been somewhat marked in the team’s 
playing. The most encouraging feature 
was the work at the bat. In the six 
games Nash was the leader with four 
singles, two doubles, a triple, and two 
home runs, or a total of 19 bases in 26 
turns at the plate. Harte, Gannett, and 
Hardwick also hit consistently. The trip 
was not particularly successful, if suc- 
cess is to be measured simply by the 
number of games won and lost. The 
team split even, winning 3 of its 6 con- 
tests on the tour. At West Point, in the 
opening game of the trip, Neyland, the 
Army’s star pitcher, held the University 
down to 2 hits, while his team-mates 
made a total of 4 doubles and 4 singles 
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off Willcox, the score being 9 to 2 for the 
Army. The Harvard players then 
“downed” Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege with another 9 to 2 result, stealing 5 
bases, and getting 8 singles, 3 doubles, 2 
triples, and a home run. Annapolis was 
defeated, 12 to 11, Nash having a won- 
derful day at the bat with his total of 2 
singles, 1 triple, and a home run in 5 trips 
to the plate. The next two games, with 
Catholic University and Georgetown, 
were dropped by scores of 2 to 1 and 8 to 
1 respectively, but just before returning 
to Cambridge the team pounded out an 
8 to 0 victory over Columbia. In this 
game Frye held the New York nine to 6 
scattered hits, while O’Neal, his oppo- 
nent, was knocked out of the box. 

The University opened the final 
stretch after the vacation rather poorly 
by losing to Bates on Soldier’s Field by 
the score of 3 to 2. The fielding was uni- 
formly good on both sides, but the 
strength at the bat which Harvard had 
previously shown was entirely lacking, 
the team being able to get only one hit 
in the entire afternoon. In the next 4 
games the University improved its work 
in every department, easily disposing of 
Colby and Vermont, and showing partic- 
ularly excellent form in defeating Vir- 
ginia, which came north with one of the 
strongest teams in its history and held 
Yale to a 3 to 2 score, and Amherst, 
which had been unbeaten until that 
time. 

The record of the team up to the time 
of going to press has been: 

April 10, H., 9; Pilgrims, 4. 
12, Braves, 7; H., 3. 
13, H., 8; Bowdoin, 0. 
15, H., 5; Maine, 2. 
17, West Point, 9; H., 2. 
20, H., 9; Md. A. C., 2. 
21, H., 12; Navy, 11. 
22, Cath. Univ., 2; H., 1. 
23, Georgetown, 8; H., 1. 
24, H., 8; Columbia, 0. 


27, Bates, 3; H., 2. 
29, H., 8; Virginia, 2. 
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May 1, H., 6; Amherst, 0. 
4, H., 5; Colby, 1. 
6, H., 14; Vermont, 2. 
8, H., 5; Holy Cross, 3. 
12, H., 6; Penn., 5. 
14, H., 10; Boston College, O. 


The baseball stands on Soldier’s Field 
are being permanently enlarged this sea- 
son. The present three sections will be 
connected by extra seats, so that the 
structure will be a single U-shaped steel 
stand with a seating capacity of 7000 in 
place of 5400 as at present. The addi- 
tional seats will be ready for use at the 
Princeton game on June 6. 

G. A. Parsons, °17, of New York, 
N.Y., has been appointed second assist- 
ant manager of the University baseball 
team. 

The Freshman baseball team opened 
its season brilliantly by winning all of its 
first 6 games. T. H. Enwright, Jr., who 
captained the 1918 football team, has 
hit hard in every contest, while Wyche 
and Percy have home runs to their credit 
in addition to a consistent season’s bat- 
ting record. The regular line-up of the 
team early in the season was: Percy, 
Wyche, r.f.; Murray, 2b.; Knowles, c.f.; 
Enwright, s.s.; Boyden, 1.f.; West, 1b.; 
Walker, 3b.; Stephens, c.; Loring, Pow- 
ell, p. The record to date is: 

April 8, 1918, 15; Volkmann, 8. 
13, 1918, 5; Brookline High, 2. 
15, 1918, 8; Lynn Classical, 5. 
28,1918, 5; Manchester High, 3. 
May 1,1918, 9; St. Mark’s, 6. 
5, 1918, 6; Groton, 5. 
8, Huntington, 9; 1918, 3. 
12, 1918, 2; Worcester Academy, 0. 
15, Exeter, 8; 1918, 3. 

W. J. Murray, of Natick, has been ap- 
pointed temporary captain of the Fresh- 
man team. J. Palache, of Farmington, 
Conn., and W. Elliott, Jr., are manager 
and assistant respectively. 

An interdormitory baseball league has 
been formed among the members of the 
Freshman Class, and a schedule of 1? 
games has already been inaugurated, 
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each one of the three halls meeting both 
of the others four times. A cup will be 
awarded to the winning dormitory, and 
probably medals will be given the mem- 
bers of the championship team. Smith 
was credited with the first victory in the 
series, defeating Gore 10 to 8 on May 3 
in the opening game. The managers of 
the dormitory teams, chosen from the 
regular Freshman competition, are: 
Gore — W. Arnold, of Nutley, N.J.; 
Smith — L. Higgins, of Boston; Stand- 
ish— A. H. Hayden, of Bedford 
Springs. 

Fifteen scrub teams entered the Leiter 
cup series this spring. According to the 
new scheme of organization, the teams 
were divided into 3 divisions of 5 each, 
the division winners to play later for the 
possession of the cups. 


Crack. 


The University indoor relay teams 
brought to a climax a generally success- 
ful season by their brilliant performances 
at the B.A.A. games in the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, on Feb. 6. The 780- 
yard team beat Yale for the sixth con- 
secutive year, setting a new dual record 
of 7 min. 2} sec. for the total distance of 
$120 yards. The winning University 
quartet ran in the following order: W. W. 
Kent, ’16, J. W. Feeney, ’17, F. W. Cap- 
per, 15, and W. J. Bingham, 716. At the 
same time the short distance relay team, 
composed of R. Tower, ’15, F. W. Cap- 
per, ’15, W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, and W. J. 
Bingham, °16, easily outran Cornell, 
making the 1560 yards in 3 minutes, 24 
seconds. Yale 1918 defeated the Fresh- 
man relay runners, E. E. Silver, D. M. 
Little, V. F. Likens, and R. U. Whitney, 
in fairly fast time. Crippled by the loss 
of Bingham and Capper, who had gone 
to New York with the Glee Club to com- 
pete in the intercollegiate singing con- 
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test, the University short-distance relay 
team lost to the B.A.A. on Feb. 27 by a 
quarter of a lap in fairly slow time. 

Individual entries from the University 
squad won several honors in the indoor 
meets during the winter. At the B.A.A. 
games, J. O. Johnstone, ’16, with a hand- 
icap of one inch, carried off first place in 
the high jump, making an actual leap of 
6 feet, Linch. H. W. Minot, ’17, starting 
from the ten-yard mark, won the 600- 
yard runin 1 min. 16} sec. At the Prov- 
idence games on Feb. 20, the University 
track men secured one first, two seconds, 
and one third in the five open events. 
The most creditable performance was 
the victory of W. W. Kent, 716, in the 
mile run by a sensational burst of speed 
at the finish. 

The University entered squads in 4 
events of the intercollegiate indoor meet 
at the Madison Square Garden in New 
York on March 6. In the 2000-yard 
relay Harvard defeated handily its only 
opponent, Princeton, but in the 1500- 
yard event lost to Columbia, still leading 
Pennsylvania, however, for second place. 
In the field events, where the victory 
was awarded on the basis of the average 
marks of 5 entrants from each college, 
the University athletes finished second 
in the pole vault and third in the high 
jump. 

Outdoor practice for the track team 
opened formally on April 7, when the 
following 16 men were taken on the 
training table: A. Biddle, 16, J. B. 
Camp, ’15, R. D. Campbell, 17, F. W. 
Capper, ’15, J. L. Foley, ’15, M. L. Gree- 
ley, Jr., °15, G. G. Haydock, ’16, J. O. 
Johnstone, ’16, W. W. Kent, 16, B. Z. 
Nelson, ’15, T. R. Pennypacker, ’16, C. 
Southworth, ’15, H. S. Sturgis, ’15, E. A. 
Teschner, 17, R. Tower, °15, and W. 
Willcox, Jr.,’17. At the outset the team 
lost the services of H. W. Minot, ’17, a 
valuable member of the squad of middle 
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distance runners, who has not yet recov- 
ered ‘from an appendicitis operation. 
The team made a satisfactory showing in 
its first public appearance of the year, a 
dual meet with M.I.T. in the Stadium 
on April 21, during the spring vacation. 
Although no scores were kept, as it was 
intended to be only a practice meet, the 
records show that Harvard men won 28 
out of the possible 40 places and took 
every first except the one and a half 
mile run. 

In the 21st annual Pennsylvania relay 
carnival at Philadelphia on April 24, the 
University relay team forced the Penn- 
sylvania quartet to set a new world’s 
record in order to nose out a five-yard 
victory. The time made by the Harvard 
runners (R. Tower, 715, E. A. Teschner, 
17, W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, and W. J. Bing- 
ham, ’16) 3 min. 19% sec., was under the 
former intercollegiate record of 3 min. 
22% sec., made last year by the Univer- 
sity. Five of the University’s entrants 
placed in the field events held in con- 
junction with the relay carnival. J. O. 
Johnstone, ’16, clearing the bar at 6 feet, 
took third place in the high jump; H. S. 
Sturgis, ’15, landed fourth place in the 
56-pound weight event with a throw of 
23 feet, ? inch; and J. B. Camp, ’15, G. 
G. Haydock, 16, and M. L. Greeley, Jr., 
15, tied for third in the pole vault at 11 
feet, 9 inches. 

The Freshman track team began the 
spring with material that was mediocre 
both in numbers and quality. Conse- 
quently it was overwhelmed by Andover 
on May 1 in the first meet of the year, by 
the score of 763 to 193. Capt. J. Cogges- 
hall, Jr., 718, of Allston, who won the 
half-mile in 2 min. 8% sec., took the only 
first place that 1918 secured during the 
entire afternoon. In this event he was 
followed by his team-mates, G. R. Cogs- 
well and T. R. Morse, making a clean 
sweep of the 3 places. 
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The annual winter track carnival was 
held on Soldier’s Field on Feb. 23 and 
24. By defeating successively the Fresh- 
men and Juniors, the Sophomore team, 
composed of G. H. Crocker, W. M. 
Bliss, N. C. Starr, G. B. Blaine, A. O. 
Phinney, J. W. Feeney, G. Jones, H. W. 
Minot, W. Willcox, Jr., E. A. Teschner, 
won the class relay championship. 

The track advisory committee has in- 
stituted a new departure in intracollegi- 
ate activities this spring. In place of the 
usual handicap and interclass meets, 
there were planned a Freshman meet on 
May 21 and a cup meet on May 22. All 
Freshmen who had not scored in the 
dual meet with Yale on May 15 were 
eligible for the Freshman meet, which 
was an interdormitory contest run under 
the same rules as the one in the fall. The 
cup meet was open to all members of the 
University squad and those Freshmen 
who had scored against Yale. 

The office of manager of the cross- 
country team has been created, and 
awarded for the first time to E. Cunning- 
ham, Jr., 16, of Westwood. 


Crew. 


About 100 candidates reported at the 
Newell Boathouse on Feb. 15 for the first 
practice of the University crew. The 
squad was cut to 16 on the very opening 
day of training, and the remainder were 
formed into several class crews. On the 
following day the University eight went 
out on the river for a short row, thereby 
setting a new record for open water on 
the Charles. For one week toward the 
end of March, B. Harwood, ’15, took the 
place of C. C. Lund, ’16, at stroke in 
the first boat, but aside from this there 
have been remarkably few noteworthy 
changes in the order of the crew. 

During the April recess the crew won 
a three-length victory over the Navy on 
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the Severn River. The time, 6 min. 53 
sec., for the regular Henley distance of 1 
mile, 550 yards, was 10 seconds slower 
than that made in the same race a year 
ago. The University oarsmen jumped 
into a lead of several yards at the start, 
and, always rowing a slightly lower 
stroke than Annapolis, had the power to 
keep in front all of the distance. The 
order of the Harvard crew was: Stroke, 
Lund; 7, Cabot; 6, Parson; 5, J. W. Mid- 
dendorf; 4, Harwood; 3, Stebbins, 2, 
Morgan; bow, Murray (captain); cox, 
Kreger. The second crew, which was 
generally shaken up after the spring va- 
cation, is now rowing as follows: Str., 
Brown; 7, Meyer; 6, H. S. Middendorf; 
5, Soucy; 4, Culbert; 3, Talcott; 2, Busk; 
bow, Whitmarsh; cox, Cameron. P. S. 
Howe, Jr., °17, of West Newton, has 
been appointed second assistant crew 
manager. 

Under the auspices of the H.A.A., and 
the University Boat Club, and with the 
codperation of the Union Boat Club, 
the first Harvard Invitation Regatta has 
been planned for May 29 and 31. Its 
primary purpose is to afford the club, 
dormitory, and scrub crews of the Uni- 
versity a fitting close for their season’s 
rowing. In order to accomplish this and 
to stimulate and foster interest in row- 
ing, the regatta included several outside 
crews, including the members of the 
Boston Interscholastic Rowing Associa- 
tion. 

M. Wiggin, ’18, of Brookline, has been 
elected captain of the Freshman crew. 
Before entering College, Wiggin rowed 
for three years on the Noble & Green- 
ough’s School crew. He is 5 ft., 9 in. tall, 
weighs 158 pounds, and stroked the first 
1918 boat through most of the early sea- 
son. Wiggin succeeded in office H. A. 
Quimby, ’18, captain of the Exeter crew 
last year, who had been appointed tem- 
porary leader of the Freshman oarsmen. 
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Dockep. 


The University hockey team closed its 
season by beating Yale 3 to 1 in a hard- 
fought game at the New Haven Arena 
on Feb. 23. Capt. Claflin was unable to 
take part, but Doty played a very effec- 
tive game in his place. The work of J. I. 
Wylde, ’17, at goal, was one of the larg- 
est factors in deciding the contest. The 
forward line played a fast, aggressive 
game, although it showed little team- 
play, relying for the most part on stick- 
work and its ability to cover the Yale 
players effectually. After the first half 
had ended with the score 2 to 1, Yale 
made desperate attempts to cage the ty- 
ing goal during the second period, and 
only the remarkable goal-tending of 
Wylde, who made 21 stops in that pe- 
riod alone, saved Harvard’s advantage. 
Since Yale defeated Dartmouth, and 
Dartmouth in turn beat Harvard, the 
intercollegiate title was left a three- 
cornered tie. The summary of the final 


Yale game: 

University. Yale. 
Townsend, l.w. r.w., MacDonald 
Baker, l.c. r.c., Burgess 


Phillips, r.c. l.c., Sweeney 


Wanamaker, r.vw. l.w., Murray 
Doty, c.p. c.p., Bierwirth 
Morgan, p. p., Heron 
Wylde, g. g., York 


tl Phillips (2), Sweeney, Yale for 
Harvard from scrimmage. Stops — Wylde, 
35; York, 14. Substitution — Baldwin for 
Baker. 

In choosing a captain for the 1916 
hockey team, the members of this year’s 
team passed over all the eligible Juniors, 
and elected J. E. P. Morgan, ’17, of New 
York, N.Y. Morgan captained his 
Freshman team and played a skilful, 
aggressive game in the final contest with 
Yale last winter. He prepared at Mid- 
dlesex, and is now 19 years old. R. D. 
Hunneman, ’17, of Brookline, has been 
appointed second assistant manager of 
the University hockey team, and C. E. 
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Ames, 17, of Milton, manager of the 
second team for 1916. 

Eight men were awarded the “H2d” 
for faithful work on the second team dur- 
ing the past season: E. M. Townsend, 
Jr., "16, captain, of Oyster Bay, L.I.; W. 
C. Appleton, Jr., 17, of Cohasset; R. S. 
Cook, ’17, of Canadaigua, N.Y.; L. M. 
Lombard, 17, of Winchester; D. W. 
Patterson, ’16, of Boston; D. P. Rumsey, 
16, of Buffalo, N.Y.; H. P. Trainer, ’15, 
of Brookline; F. H. L. Whitmarsh, 716, 
of New York, N.Y. 

The fast Freshman hockey team ac- 
complished the unusual feat of beating 
St. Paul’s School 5 to 2 at Concord on 
Feb. 13. The 1918 players used good 
team-work, and played a hard, aggres- 
sive game. Capt. Percy was the best 
man on the ice, scoring 4 goals for the 
Freshmen. 

The climax of the 1918 season was the 
defeat of the Yale Freshmen at the 
Arena on Feb. 19 by the score of 11 to 4. 
The Freshmen kept the playing in their 
opponents’ territory most of the evening, 
and clearly surpassed the Yale men in 
every department. 

A. E. MacDougal, ’18, of Flushing, 
L.L., and P. B. Boyden, ’18, of Winnetka, 
Ill., were appointed manager and assist- 
ant manager of the 1918 hockey team. 

Smith Halls won the Freshman inter- 
dormitory hockey title by defeating 
Gore at the Arena in the final game by 
the count of 3 to 0. 


Football. 


The work of the spring football prac- 
tice, which lasted from March 29 to 
April 16, succeeded in drilling about 25 
comparatively inexperienced players in 
the fundamentals of the game and in 
forward passing. Several dummy scrim- 
mages were held during the last two 
weeks of the period, and the candidates, 
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particularly those who had just moved 
up from the 1918 squad, had a chance to 
try out their ability in every sort of play, 
under the guidance of Coach Haughton 
and several Seniors from the 1914 squad. 
The 1919 football schedule, as an- 

nounced by the Athletic Committee, 
contains one more game than that of the 
Freshmen last year. Dean Academy is 
the added school. The system of inter- 
dormitory football games which was 
tried out last fall will probably be re- 
peated next year. The schedule follows: 
Oct. 16, Worcester Academy at Worcester. 

23, Andover at Andover. 

30, Dean. 
Nov. 6, Exeter. 

13, Yale 1919 at Soldier’s Field. 

The 1915 schedule for the University 

second football team has also been 
approved: 


Oct. 9, Groton at Groton. 
15, Dean Academy. 
27, Boston College second team. 

Nov. 5, Princeton second team at Princeton. 
12, Brown second team. 


Tennis. 


Owing to the prospect of its first 
Southern trip during the April recess, 
the trials for the University tennis team 
were held on a new basis this spring. By 
means of an elimination tournament 
commencing on March 30, the squad 
was by April 3 cut to the following 10 
men: R. N. Williams, 2d, ’16 (captain), 
F. Boyer, 16, J.S. Brown, Jr., 17, G. C. 
Caner, °17, L. Curtis, 2d,’16, A. F. Doty, 
"16, T. J. D. Fuller, 15, A. S. Peabody, 
"16, W. Rand, 3d, ’17, J. Wooldredge, ’16. 
Out of these 10, Williams, Rand, Caner, 
and Curtis were picked as the four-man 
team for the matches in the south. 

The team won every match on the va- 
cation tour. Williams and Rand won all 
of their single matches; Caner was de- 
feated only once, and Curtis was beaten 
twice. In the doubles, Williams and 
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Caner were defeated only once, while 
Rand and Curtis lost 3 times. On May 1 
the University team beat Amherst at 
Jarvis Field, winning all 6 matches in 
straight sets. The record of the team to 
date is: 
April 19, H., 4; Agawam Hunt Club, Provi- 
dence, 2. 
20, H., 4; Philadelphia Cricket Club, 0. 
21, H., 5; Annapolis, 1. 
22, H., 5; Chevy Chase Club, Washing- 
ton, 1. 
23, H., 5; Norfolk Country Club, 1. 
24, H., 4; Baltimore Country Club, 2. 
May 1, H., 6; Amherst, 0. 

The University second tennis team, 
under the leadership of J. Wooldredge, 
"16, of Pasadena, Cal., defeated M.I.T. 
on May 8 in the first match of its season. 
As all of the singles and the first two 
doubles matches split even, it remained 
for E. O. Baker, ’17, and W. P. White- 
house, 2d, ’17, to pull out a 5 to 4 victory 
in the last match of the day. 

In response to the growing demand for 
more tennis facilities, the Corporation 
have turned over to the H.A.A. Divin- 
ity Field, on which new courts are 
now being built. Four or five of these 
will be specially constructed in order 
that the intercollegiate matches, which 
have been held at the Longwood Club, 
may be played in Cambridge. 


Golf, 


By a special concession of the Oakley 
Golf Club, 10 members of the University 
team have been permitted to use the 
club’s links during the spring for a fee of 
$15. The men to whom the privilege was 
extended were: E. P. Allis, °15, F. I. 
Amory, °17, L. H. Canan, 717, S. P. 
Griffitts, °15, J. Hutchins, *15; C. H. 
Kendall, ’16, G. A. McCook, 16, J. W. 
Hubbell, ’17, P. Winsor, °15, J. I. Wylde, 
17. The following were also retained on 
the squad and practiced throughout the 
spring at the Oakley course by virtue of 
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their membership in the club: H. D. 
Bassett, 18, C. S. Clark, 16, W. F. En- 
wright, ’16, H. Goodspeed, °16, J. G. 
Heyburn, ’16, W. H. Russell, ’18. 

A Freshman golf team has been offi- 
cially organized for the first time this 
spring. The 1918 squad has obtained 
permission to practice at the Lexington 
Country Club, and will probably play a 
schedule of outside matches before the 
end of the College year. The temporary 
officers of the Freshman team are H. D. 
Bassett, °18, of Short Hills, N.J., cap- 
tain; R.S. Tufts, ’18, of Pinehurst, N.C., 
manager. 


Lacrosse, 


Under the tutelage of Coach Arthur 
Warwick, who had charge of the Univer- 
sity squad in 1911, 1912, and 1914, the 
Lacrosse team won its first contest in the 
intercollegiate league, and made a good 
showing in the early games before that. 
Outdoor practice started on Soldier’s 
Field on Feb. 24, but no games were 
played until April 10, when the team lost 
to the Boston Lacrosse Club, an organi- 
zation of former Harvard players, by the 
score of 7 to 5. Brilliant individual play- 
ing brought the team a close victory over 
the Navy on the southern trip, but 
against the champion Johns Hopkins 
team and the old and experienced team 
of the Crescent Athletic Club of Brook- 
lyn, the Harvard men could not win. 
Since returning from the vacation trip, 
the team has played a fast game, and 
easily swamped Stevens Institute, 13 
goals to 1. 

The record of the team is: 


April 10, Boston Lacrosse Club, 7; H., 5. 
17, Crescent A.C., 4; H., 2. 
19, H., 3; Mt. Wash. Club, Baltimore, 2. 
21, H., 2; Annapolis, 1. 
24, Johns Hopkins, 8; H., 1. 
May 1, H., 13; Stevens, 1. 
13, H., 8; Hobart, 2. 
15, H., 4; Cornell, 2. 
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R. B. Johnson, ’17, of Newark, N.J., 
has heen appointed assistant manager of 
the University lacrosse team. 


Swimming. 


Swimming. 


The University swimming team has 
closed the most successful season it has 
ever had, winning 6 of its 8 meets, 2 of 
the victories being over Brown and Cor- 
nell. Over 50 reported on the squad at 
the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. tank this year. 
None of the members of this year’s team 
will be lost by graduation, and the 1916 
squad will be further strengthened by the 
addition of four men who have starred on 
the Freshman team: Capt. T. T. Seelye, 
’18, and W. Hitchcock, ’18, in the dashes; 
M. Blanchard, ’18, in the dive, and A. L. 
Richmond, ’18, in the plunge. B. M. 
Fullerton, ’16, of Spokane, Wash., who 
has been the mainstay of the University 
team, competing in the 50-yard, 100- 
yard, and 220-yard distances, as well as 
swimming anchor man on the relay, has 
been reélected captain for 1916. 

The following 8 men have been 
awarded their University swimming in- 
signia for the first time for work in the 
1915 season: A. Dixon, 3d, 716, of Oak 
Park, Ill.; K. F. Jackson, ’17, of Dor- 
chester; W. T. Jenney, °17, of Brookline; 
J. A. Machado, Jr., 17, of Ottawa, Can.; 
S. J. Rogers, °17, of Cambridge; J. W. 
D. Seymour, ’17, of New York, N.Y.; H. 
Wentworth, ’17, of Chicago, IIl.; and T. 
M. Sloane, 15, of Sandusky, O. Capt. 
B. M. Fullerton, ’16, of Spokane, Wash., 
and W. L. Monro, Jr., ’16, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., have been awarded their insignia for 
the second time. 

The following 9 Freshmen have been 
awarded their swimming numerals for 
thel915 season: Capt. T. T. Seelye, Jr., 
of New York, N.Y.,; M. Blanchard of 
Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Ecker, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; A. S. Francis, of Brookline; W. C. 
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Hitchcock, of Molokai, Hawaii; J. La- 
valle, Jr.,of Boston; A. L. Richmond, of 
Boston; W. S. Whiting, of Cambridge; 
and Manager R. C. Winton, of Addison, 
N.Y. 

J. F. Cover, Jr., ’17, of Lima, O., has 
been appointed second assistant mana- 
ger of the University swimming team, 
and R. C. Winton, ’18, of Addison, N.Y., 
and R. S. Tufts, ’18, of Pinehurst, N.C., 
have been appointed manager and as- 
sistant manager, respectively, of the 
Freshman swimming team. 

The results of the University’s meets 
since the last issue of the Graduates’ 
Magazine have been: 

Feb. 13, H., 43; Cornell, 11. 
19, Columbia, 33; H., 20. 
March 3, H., 39; Brown, 14. 
10, Andover, 38; H., 15. 
13, H., 37; Springfield Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, 16. 

The Freshman results: 

Feb. 8, Huntington School, 31; 1918, 19. 
13, 1918, 48; Mechanics Arts High, 5. 
March 13, 1918, 40; Malden High, 13. 

More than 30 undergraduates com- 
peted in a series of 10 closely contested 
handicap swimming events at the Cam- 
bridge Y.M.C.A. on Feb. 24. H. Went- 
worth, ’17, was the individual star, tak- 
ing first place in the 50 and 100-yard 
races, and second in the 20-yard dash. 


Other Sports. 


Now that the Association Football 
championship is settled in the fall, the 
Spring Soccer season has become little 
more than a preliminary training for the 
less experienced members of the Univer- 
sity squad. Practice this year lasted for 
4 weeks preceding the April recess un- 
der the direction of Coach Burgess. A. 
Dixon, 3d, of Oak Park, Ill., has been 
appointed manager of the soccer team in 
the absence of R. M. Curtis, 716. 

The University fencing team closed its 
season on April 3 by winning fourth 
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place in the intercollegiate bouts held 
in New York. While not so successful as 
was hoped for earlier in the year, this 
season has resulted considerably better 
than for several years. Harvard has 
been defeated only twice out of 9 
matches, once by the Navy and once by 
Yale; but in the semi-finals Harvard 
easily defeated Yale and Bowdoin, by 
winning 18 out of 21 matches. The team 
that represented the University during 
the greater part of the season and in both 
the finals and semi-finals was made up of 
Capt. T. J. Putnam, ’15, B. S. Nichols, 
°16, A. Shortt, ’17, and A. B. D. deKay, 
16, substitute. Fortunately only one of 
this combination will be lost to the team 
by graduation, T. J. Putnam, ’15, and 
the others with the experience they have 
acquired this season should make up one 
of the strongest teams that has repre- 
sented the University in recent years. 
W. H. Russell, ’18, of New York, N.Y., 
who won the University fencing cham- 
pionship this year, has been elected cap- 
tain of the team for 1915-16. A. Shortt, 
"17, of New York, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed manager. R. W. Hoskier, ’18, of 
South Orange, N.J., won the title in the 
Freshmanclass. Aftera successful season, 
in which it won 8 out of its 4 matches, 
the wrestling team was granted insignia 
as follows: J. N. B. Brennan, Jr.,’15, cap- 
tain, of Leetonia, O.; H. P. Carter, ’17, 
of Andover; J. W. Cooke, ’16, of Newton 
Centre; E. L. C. Davidson, ’17, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; F. H. Dewart, ’17, of 
Spokane, Wash.; S. F. Greeley, ’15, 
manager, of Winnetka, IIl.; H. B. Hull, 
16, of Bridgeport, Conn.; A. J. Weather- 
head, Jr., ’16, of Cleveland, O. Weather- 
head was elected captain of the team for 
next year, and P. Bradley, ’16, of Lin- 
coln, was appointed manager. The bouts 
for the University championship re- 
sulted as follows: 115-pound class — 
won by H. L. Ettlinger, ’18; 125-pound 
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class — tie between E. L. C. Davidson, 
17, and L. H. Bevier, ’17; 136-pound 
class — won by A. A. Shapiro, 2G. S.; 
145-pound class — won by S. A. Smith, 
18; 158-pound class — won by A. K. 
Kelley, 1L.; heavyweight — won by W. 
B. Snow, Jr., ’18. 

The University gymnastic team won 2 
out of its 3 meets, defeating Dartmouth 
and Brown, and tying with Amherst. 
The team also gave 6 exhibitions during 
the season. — The University rifle team 
was defeated by Yale, 948 to 929. The 
team lost 3otherintercollegiate matches, 
its only victory being by default from 
Pennsylvania. W. S. Stearns, 717, of 
Jamaica Plain, has been elected captain, 
and E. P. Warner, ’16, of Concord, man- 
ager, of the team for 1915-16. — Seven- 
teen members of the University inter- 
ested in practical aeronautics have re- 


organized the Aeronautical Society. E. 
P. Warner, ’16, of Concord, was elected 
president, and E. H. Bean, ’17, of Mel- 
rose, secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of the officers and D. 
Gregg, ’18, of Brookline. The society 
has held 2 meets at Concord, in which 
about a score of model aeroplanes have 
been entered. — By breaking his former 
mark of 1437.6 points, G. A. Davis, 
Jr., 2L., established a new University 
strength test record at Hemenway 
Gymnasium on Feb. 24 with a total of 
1593.8 points. — Exeter, with a total of 
43 points, won the third annual inter- 
scholastic gymnastic meet. The other 
schools finished in the following order: 
Andover, Brookline High, Worcester 
Academy, Newton High, Watertown 
High 
Dwight Harold Ingram, ’16. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ARIZONA. 

Judge Kent, ’83, invited the Harvard 
Club of Arizona to an informal smoker 
at his home in Phoenix on March 26. 
Aninteresting discussion was held on the 
general subject: “What our Harvard 
Club can do for Harvard and for Ari- 
zona.” The president, Dr. A. N. Wil- 
liams, ’91, led off, and was followed by 
Rev. J. W. Suter, ’81, of Boston. who was 
the chief guest of theevening. Dr. A. E. 
Douglass, of the Astronomical Dept. of 
the Arizona State University, and for- 
merly connected with the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, spoke on the relation be- 
tween the two universities. 

Judge Kibbey, a former Governor of 
the Territory, and Dr. John Dennett, 
Jr., also spoke. Mr. James Westervelt, 


Princeton ’92, represented his Alma 
Mater. 

A buffet lunch was served and some of 
the old songs were sung. It was a very 
enjoyable occasion and may be followed 
by a smoker at the famous tourist 
hotel, The San Marco, in Chandler, an 
invitation to that effect having been 
given by A. E. Price, ’11. 

J. R. Jenkins, ’91, Sec. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Second Annual Dinner of the 
Club was held on March 27, at the 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Al- 
though there were only 9 men present, 
there were representatives from Marked- 
Tree, Carlisle and Van Buren, towns in 
different sections of the State. We had 
hoped to have Mr. Morse, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Division of the 
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Associated Harvard Clubs with us, but 
at the last moment he was forced to de- 
cline and sent a most interesting letter of 
encouragement to us, for the work we 
are trying to accomplish. The President, 
J. R. Hamlen, ’04, in an address, par- 
ticularly impressed upon the members 
present that there should be renewed 
activity among all Harvard men in the 
State tending towards a larger organi- 
zation than we now possess, that through 
this Graduate Club, knowledge regard- 
ing Harvard should be disseminated, 
and that it was the duty of the Club to 
find a boy to whom the Associated 
Clubs’ Scholarship of $300 could be 
awarded. It was decided to hold more 
than one dinner throughout the year. 

At a meeting held after the dinner, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: J. R. Hamlen, ’04, pres.; 
C. Ratcliffe, °99, vice-pres.; H. M. 
Trieber, ’06, sec.; H. C. Dewey, ’13, S. L. 
Kahn, °07, members executive com- 
mnittee. 

Those present at the Dinner were: 
Cummins Ratcliffe, / 99, D. L. Savage, 
LS. 715, S. L. Kahn, ’07, Alfred Kahn, 
’07, Jas. V. Johnson, / 05, G. A. Miller, 
"16, H. M. Trieber, ’06, H. C. Dewey, 
713, J. R. Hamlen, ’04. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 

The 30th annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the University Club on Feb. 
13, about 60 men being present. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Evan Hollister, ’97; 
vice-pres., C. M. Harrington, ’85; sec., 
H. H. Heath, ’11, and treas., R. L. 
O’Brian, ’08. 

J. L. O'Brian, '96, the retiring presi- 
dent, was toast-master. The first 
speaker was C. A. Mclllwain, Ph.D.,’11, 
proctor in one of the Freshman dormi- 
tories. His interesting description of 
Pres. Lowell’s new method of caring for 
Freshmen brought home more keenly 
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than ever the advantages of the new- 
comer at Harvard today. 

The second speaker was C. E. Brick- 
ley, ’15, captain of last fall’s victorious 
team, who cast a new light on the sub- 
ject of football for most of his hearers. 
Brickley illustrated his talk with num- 
erous stereopticon slides. The main 
point, that he emphasized was that it 
takes more than the man who runs with 
the ball or who kicks it to furnish a sen- 
sational run or drop kick on the grid- 
iron. The art of interference and team 
work which coach Haughton has so well 
grounded in Harvard teams is what 
makes a successful football team. It 
was interesting news to those present 
that in the six years Mr. Haughton has 
coached Harvard teams, Harvard has 
never had a punt or drop kick blocked 
by its opponents. ‘ 

On Feb. 15, Brickley assisted the 
Harvard Club committee in the pre- 
sentation of a football cup to the Lafay- 
ette High School team, which won the 
Inter-High School Series of football 
games, in this city last fall. 

On Feb. 20, the Buffalo Harvard Club 
had as its guest at luncheon, R. G. 
Usher, ’01, author of “ Pan-Germanism.” 
Prof. Usher talked informally for an 
hour after luncheon on the subject of the 
war, with particular emphasis on the 
critical nature of the relations of the 
United States with the warring nations. 
The speaker then answered questions 
put to him by those present. 

Horton H. Heath, ’11, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The Class Secretaries had their 15th 
annual meeting and dinner at the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club on April 8. There 
were about 40 present. The guests were: 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, R. F. Herrick, ’90, 
Malcolm Donald, ’99, W. R. Castle, Jr., 
00, M. J. Logan, ’15. Topics of inter- 
est to secretaries were discussed. It was 
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unanimously decided to include Mr. 
Thayer as a perpetual guest at the meet- 
ings of the association on his resigna- 
tion as editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. Mr. Castle was welcomed as his 
successor. E. H. Abbot, ’55, spoke as did 
Mr. Herrick, Chief Marshal, and also 
Mr. Donald. A. J. Garceau, Sec. 


* 
DELAWARE. 


The third annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Hotel duPont, Wilming- 
ton, on March 13. The following were 
elected officers: Pres., Federal Judge 
V. B. Woolley; vice-pres., LeRoy Har- 
vey and Charles Copeland; sec., C. B. 
Palmer; treas., A. I. duPont. 

The scholarship committee compris- 
ing George McIntire, Dr. W. O. Syp- 
herd, LeRoy Harvey, A. I. duPont, and 
Eugene duPont, was reappointed. 

District Attorney J. P. Nields, the 
retiring president, was toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by Asst. Attorney 
General Charles Warren, ’89, of Boston, 
P. D. Trafford, ’89, president of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey, and Judge 
Woolley. 

Those present were: J. P. Nields, ’89; 
V. B. Woolley, L.S.; Charles Warren, 
’89; P. D. Trafford, ’89; Philip Mar- 
quand, ’89; Charles Copeland, ’89; Evan 
Randolph, 03; C. E. Burchenal, L.S.; 
E. E. duPont, ’03; H. F. duPont, ’03; 
A. I. duPont, ’92; Eugene duPont, ’97; 
L. A. DeBlois, 99; O. R. Jackson, ’76; 
C. F. Curley, L.S.; J. F. Malloy, L.S.; 
J. I. Boyce, 10; Dr. W. O. Sypherd, 
G.S.; J. R. Gause, ’97; George Mc- 
Intire, 02; S. F. Withe, ’14; LeRoy 
Harvey, ’94; C. B. Palmer, ’97. 

C. B. Palmer, ’97, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERS AND THE 
HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

The Annual Dinner of the Associa- 

tion of Harvard Engineers and the Har- 


vard Engineering Society was held at the 
Harvard Union on March 20, Clemens 
Herschell, president of the Association, 
presiding. Dr. A. C. Humphreys, presi- 
dent of the Stevens Institute of Brook- 
lyn, spoke at some length and most in- 
terestingly on the subject of regulation 
of public service corporations, and Prof. 
George H. Parker of the Zotlogical De- 
partment of Harvard University, de- 
scribed with the aid of lantern slides, the 
life of the fur seal herd on the Pribilof 
Islands and his experiences as a member 
of a commission appointed by the 
United States Government to make an 
official count of the herd. 

Pres. T. S. Bonnell of the Harvard 
Engineering Society and Editor-in- 
Chief John R. Tuttle of the Harvard 
Engineering Journal spoke on the work 
of their respective organizations. 

The following guests and members 
were present. Guests: President Humph- 
reys of Stevens Institute, Prof. G. H. 
Parker, °87, of Harvard University; 
Clemens Herschell, A. F. Clarke, C. V. 
Holman, Henry Bartlett, L. J. Johnson, 
W. F. Atwood, A. F. Brown, S. H. 
Thorndike, F. L. Kennedy, L. S. Marks, 
H. J. Hughes, J. F. Vaughan, Francis 
Mason, J. A. Butler, F. V. Edgell, J. H. 
Libbey, A. E. Norton, C. H. Dutton, 
D. L. Furness, H. K. Alden, F. R. Plea- 
sonton, H. U. Ransom, W. K. Cabot, 
E. N. Hutchins, R. W. Coburn, M. R. 
Welfard, F. P. Donovan, K. R. Garland, 
H. H. R. Spofford, L. N. Clinton, Leslie 
Clyde, L. K. Harlow, E. A. Roberts, 
E. S. Schumann, L. W. Weed; 1915 
(Harvard Engineering Society), Gradu- 
ate Students: W. C. Atwater, W. B. 
Clarkson, P. S. Donnell, A. B. Gardner, 
A. P. Gradolph, A. Y. Hodgdon, C. E. 
Rogers, J. R. Tuttle, M. L. Wiener. 
Holders of Honorary degrees, H. L. 
Abbott, LL.D., ’86; A. E. Kennelly, 
A.M., ’06. Prof. W. H. Burr, Columbia 
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Univ., Prof. C. A. Adams, Harv. Univ., 
Prof. G. C. Whipple, Harvard Univ. 
J. F. Vaughan, ’95, Sec., 
Assoc. Harv. Engrs. 


LOWELL. 


The Club held its 15th annual dinner 
at the Richardson Hotel, Lowell, on 
March 23. The guests of the evening 
were Prof. W. W. Atwood of the Ge- 
ology Department of the University, F. 
L. Allen, ’12, and Leverett Saltonstall, 
’14, captain of the Harvard Second Crew 
which won at Henley last summer. Rev. 
C. T. Billings, 84, president of the Club 
served as toastmaster and the speakers 
included the guests and Walter Clark- 
son, 04. Cyrus Woodman, ’07, and 
A. M. Dumas, ’11, were the committee 
in charge of the dinner. 

The following members of the Club 
were present: F. Nourse, ’70, G. S. 
Motley, ’79, L. T. Trull, ’79, J. B. 
Field, ’80, J. F. Preston, ’83, C. T. Bil- 
lings, ’84, C. W. Irish, ’85, W. H. Howe, 
’86, C. B. Stevens, ’86, F. C. Weld, ’86, 
J. L. Mellen, 90, H. H. Harris, ’91, A. 
S. Howard, ’96, G. H. Spalding, ’96, E. 
J. Hylan, ’97, W. T. Sheppard, ’97, 
J. M. Abbott, ’98, A. C. Spalding, ’99, 
W. Clarkson, ’04, C. A. Stevens, ’04, H. 
Nickerson, ’05, R. B. Walsh, 05, C. 
Woodman, ’07, T. T. Clark, ’08, H. W. 
Horne, ’08, H. L. Chalifoux, ’09, G. S. 
Deming, ’10, A. M. Dumas, 71], R. A. 
Hatch, ’11, T. W. Fernald, 712, J. W. 
Suter, Jr., 712, A. S. Neilson, 713. 

G. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On Oct. 24 last the 34th annual meet- 
ing of the Club was held in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 30 members were present and 
the following officers were elected: pres., 
Karl DeLaitre, 97; vice-pres., E. P. 
Davis, 99; sec-treas., H. S. Whiton, ’01. 

Herbert S. Whiton, ’01, Sec. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

The 12th Annual Dinner of the Club 
was held at the Essex Club, Newark, on 
March 27. The members and guests 
met upstairs and were received by Pres. 
Trafford and other members of the exec- 
utive committee, who were assisted by 
many others of the Club. At 7.30 the 
members and guests marched down 
stairs to the large dining-room to the 
inspiring strains of “Up the Street,” 
played by the chorister of the Club, 
C. G. Schaffer. Rev. C. E. Hutchison 
asked grace. Pres. P. D. Trafford acted 
as toastmaster. 

During the dinner a model of the 
Yale Bulldog draped in black was 
brought into the room followed by a 
broken Yale bowl with the historic score 
prominently displayed, and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Appar- 
ently the dinner had been well adver- 
tised, for telegrams purporting to be 
from prominent Harvard celebrities and 
world renowned personages were read 
to the great amusement of all. The 
statements contained in the messages, 
however, were of such a startling nature 
that their authorship was clearly attrib- 
utable to a certain member of the dinner 
committee. 

The speakers were, Prof. A. C. Cool- 
idge, ’87, representing the University; 
J. A. Wilder, ’93; R. F. Herrick, 90, who 
discussed rowing matters; and G. K. 
Bell, 93. Major-General Leonard Wood, 
m ’84, who was expected to speak, was 
unable to be present as he had been 
ordered to Panama. Original verses 
upon Club matters were read by C. G. 
Kidder, ’72. Four very effective and 
clever cartoons were displayed by A. K. 
Moe, 97. The Club’s Glee Club, under 
the leadership of C. G. Schaffer, chor- 
ister, and Kenneth Reynolds, sang many 
college songs during the dinner and be- 
tween the speeches. A. F. Pickernell, 
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14, sang an effective solo. Cameron 
Blaikie, ’99, led the cheering. Each 
speaker was received with cheers. 

The Secretary read his annual report 
as secretary and treasurer, and reported 
that the Club had presented to the Eliot 
School of Newark, a framed picture of 
Pres. Eliot, at the suggestion of the 
Principal of the School, C. G. Schaffer. 
The Secretary read a letter received 
from Pres. Eliot conveying a message to 
the Club. The nominating committee 
consisting of J. H. T. Martin, ’96 (chair- 
man), Rev. C. E. Hutchison, ’93, and 
Lee Barroll, ’09, reported through its 
chairman and the following officers were 
elected to serve for the year beginning 
May 1, 1915: Pres., Cameron Blaikie, 
"99; sec. and treas., A. R. Wendell, ’96; 
chorister, C. G. Shaffer, ’93. For execu- 
tive committee: A. P. Butler, ’88, E. D. 
Mulford, ’97, Gerrish Newell, 98, H. D. 
Bushnell, ’98, W. T. Bostwick, ’08, P. 
D. Trafford, ’89, F. S. Duncan, ’90, R. 
S. Foss, 03, Charles Gilman, 04, Ken- 
neth Reynolds, ’14. 

The meeting adjourned at midnight, 
but many remained a half hour longer 
listening to informal speeches and stories 
told by the speakers and some of the 
Club members. 

Great credit is due Pres. Trafford and 
Gerrish Newell, R. S. Foss, Kenneth 
Reynolds and others of the dinner and 
executive committees, who were respon- 
sible for the good fellowship and unique 
features which were so conspicuous on 
this occasion. Over 120 men were pres- 
ent. 

A. R. Wendell, ’96, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The construction of the new addition 
to the Club House is nearing completion 
and it is expected that the entire addi- 
tion will be opened for use by Sept. 1. 
The plunge, the solarium and _ the 


squash courts, with the accompanying 
hot-room and dressing-rooms, all on the 
top floor of the new addition, will be 
opened in June, and the rest of the Club, 
with the exception of the bedrooms, 
the dining-room, the service pantries 
and kitchen, will be ready by July. It 
is planned to change from the present 
kitchens to the new kitchens, and to re- 
move the tables from Harvard Hall to 
the new dining-rooms, during the month 
of July when the necessity of closing the 
restaurant for a time will cause the 
least possible inconvenience to mem- 
bers. At this time Harvard Hall will be 
abandoned as a dining-room and fur- 
nished as a living-room with rugs, com- 
fortable furniture, tapestries, etc. The 
new bedrooms will not be opened until 
September Ist. 

The formal opening of the new addi- 
tion will be held on Nov. 3, 1915, in con- 
junction with the celebration of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
Club. It was on Nov. 3, 1865, that the 
Alumni in New York were first called to 
a meeting at which the Club was or- 
ganized. The notice of the meeting read 
as follows: 

A meeting of a few of the Alumni of Harvard 
College, resident in New York, was held Octo- 
ber 26th, to consider the feasibility of institut- 
ing a society, to bring together, more intimate- 
ly, the members of their College in the city. 
The peculiar spirit and influence of Cambridge 
education and associations would seem a suffi- 
cient bond of sympathy on which to base such 
a society, even among persons widely diverse 
in age and pursuits. 

A committee was appointed to submit a 
plan of organization at an adjourned meeting, 
to be held Friday, November 8rd, at the 
Rooms of the ‘‘American Geographical and 
Statistical Society,’ Clinton Hall, at which 
your attendance is invited. 

Arthur Amory, 
James H. Fay, 
Thomas Kinnicut, 
J. T. Kilbreth, 


A. C. Haseltine, 
Committee. 


The Committee on Appointments 
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which began work on May 1, 1914, dur- 
ing the ensuing year secured positions for 
114 Harvard graduates out of 192 who 
applied for positions. Of the positions 
filled, 55 were permanent and 59 tem- 
porary. The Committee acted in close 
codperation with the Appointments Of- 
fice of the Harvard Alumni Association 
and with the Secretary for Appoint- 
ments in Cambridge, and has consider- 
ably widened the scope of the work of 
securing proper positions for Harvard 
graduates. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Club 
held on May 22, 1915, the following 
officers were elected: President-Emeri- 
tus, J. H. Choate, ’52; pres., A. G. 
Hodges, ’74; vice-pres., F. R. Appleton, 
75; sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98; treas., J. W. 
Prentiss, ’98. 

The following members of the Board 
of Managers were elected to serve until 
May, 1918: James Byrne, ’77; Francis 
Rogers, ’91; A. M. White, 92; Arthur 
Woods, ’92; Alfred Stillman, 2d, ’03. 

The following members of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions were elected to 
serve until May, 1918: E. J. Wendell, 
’82; G. B. de Gersdorff, ’88; W. K. Brice, 
95; D. F. Murphy, ’97; Henry James, 
dJr., 99; J. L. Derby, ’08; E. P. Currier, 
09. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club 
on March 20, Prof. Copeland gave his 
annual reading in the library, devoting 
himself to Kipling, with Mr. Dooley on 
Kipling added. Mr. F. P. Dunne, the 
author of Dooley, was present during the 
evening. 

On Feb. 6, Col. Edwin Emerson, ’91, 
who as a war correspondent had viewed 
the military operations on both the Bel- 
gian and Russian fronts from behind the 
German lines, lectured on his experi- 
ences; and on April 9, Dr. H. W. van 
Loon, ’06, gave a graphic account of the 
siege and defense of Antwerp, illustrated 
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with crayon sketches. At the April 
meeting of the Club, on April 17th, the 
Harvard Musical Clubs gave their an- 
nual concert. 

The Harvard Engineering Society of 
New York City has had several interest- 
ing meetings and entertainments, some 
of them open to the members of the Har- 
vard Club. On March 8, Mr. Miller R. 
Hutchison, chief engineer of the Edison 
Laboratories, delivered a lecture in Har- 
vard Hall on “Edison and Some of His 
Inventions,” and on April 30 Fire Com- 
missioner Robert Adamson spoke on the 
“Organization of the New York Fire 
Department.” 

On April 1, the Harvard Law School 
Association held its Annual Meeting in 
Harvard Hall. The guests of honor 
were Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, Hon. Elihu 
Root, h ’07, and Professors Williston and 
Frankfurter. Senator Root delivered a 
most interesting address dealing largely 
with the problems of law-making which 
confront the Constitutional Convention 
of which he is the President, and Mr. 
Choate talked most delightfully of his 
days in the Law School and in his 
early practice. Professors Williston and 
Frankfurter brought most welcome news 
of the condition of the Law School. A 
resolution was passed requesting the 
President of the Association to appoint a 
committee to r ise funds in and about 
New York for an endowment to be pre- 
sented to the Law School at its Cen- 
tennial in 1917, and suggesting that 
the general Harvard Law School Asso- 
ciation appoint committees throughout 
the country to take charge of the rais- 
ing of this endowment. The following 
officers of the Association were elected: 
Pres.: James Byrne, 77, | ’82; vice- 
presidents: E. L. Baylies, ’79, / ’82, 
A. N. Hand, ’90, 1 ’94, J. R. Sheffield, 
Yale, ’87, 1°88; sec.: A. L. Loomis, 
Yale, ‘09, /’12; treas.: C. E. Hughes, Jr., 
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Brown, ’09, /’12. Members of the Exec- 
utive Committee to serve three years: 
E. Lee Conant, ’84, /’89; A.R. Campbell, 
’99, 1°02; Charles Neave, Yale, ’88, 193; 
Cornelius J. Sullivan, Amherst, ’92, 195; 
A. P. Osborn, Princeton, ’05, / ’09. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

The Harvard Club of Paris gave on 
April 21 a large dinner of 95 covers, at 
which Mr. William G. Sharp, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, and many distinguished 
associate members of the Club were 
present. Among others there were: 
M. Emile Boutroux, M. G. Deschamps, 
M. Bergson, and M. Eugéne Brieux, all 
of the Académie Frangaise. 

The Minister of Public Instruction 
had accepted but, at the last moment, 
was unable to come. His speech was 
read by M. Lucien Poincaré, brother of 
the President of the Republic. 

J. H. Hyde, ’98, was toastmaster, 
and the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Sharp, M. Lucien Poincaré, M. Bou- 
troux, M. Brieux, Prof. Edwin H. Hall 
of Harvard, and Dr. Harvey Cushing of 
the Harvard Medical School, all made 
speeches. 

Shaun Kelly, ’08, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


At the Charter Day celebration of the 
University of Pittsburgh, held on Feb. 
26 at the Soldiers’ Memorial, Prof. T. 
W. Richards, ’86, had conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. At some of the exercises held 
that afternoon he read a paper on a sub- 
ject in connection with chemistry. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Associated Clubs met in Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 19 and 20. On the night of 
Feb. 20 a banquet was held at the Hotel 
Schenley, at which about 250 Institute 
men and several of their wives attended. 
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Dr. Maclaurin, President of the Insti- 
tute, was one of the speakers, and in 
his address referred to the new working 
arrangement entered into a year ago be- 
tween Technology and Harvard. He 
stated that everything was going along 
very satisfactorily in the actual putting 
of this agreement into effect. Pres. 
Lowell was expected to be present at the 
dinner but found it impossible to do so 
and Prof. W. C. Sabine spoke on behalf 
of Harvard. 

The entire Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania was invited by the com- 
mittee to be present and Pres. H. F. 
Baker was one of the speakers at the 
dinner, his remarks being expressions of 
greetings from the Harvard men to the 
Technology men. During the evening 
there were considerable enthusiasm and 
several cheers for Harvard. 

Before the speaking began, stereopti- 
con views were shown on the screen, of 
the buildings now being erected by Tech- 
nology and their present condition. 

H. F. Baker, ’01, Pres. 


The Club held an informal dinner on 
Mar. 20, at the University Club of Pitts- 
burgh. Allan Davis, ’07, entertained the 
Club with the reading of a new one-act 
play, which he has written. He also read 
several of the new war poems. Mr. Davis 
was much appreciated by the Club, and 
his entertainment was of great interest. 
A talk on the war situation in Europe 
had been planned but had to be given 
up on account of certain circumstances. 

The following members were present, 
J. L. Bergstrasser, 05, C. Taylor, 711, 
F. L. Arensberg, ’04, L. J. Heath, ’12, 
E. B. Lee, 99, A. A. Morris, 92, W. E. 
Allan, ’12, R. W. Smythe, ’09, I. Davis, 
10, Allan Davis, ’07, H. F. Baker, ’01, 
G. Faunce, ’79, T. Chickering, ’02, L. 
Mevis, 95, E. E. Jenkins, ’97, D. E. 
Mitchell, 97, L. Barr, ’92, F. Clarke, ’06, 
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J. H. Perry, 12, C. J. Mundo, ’07, L. B. 
Duff, ’12, C. E. Childers, Hon. Member, 
Cambridge University, Eng., C. J. Watts 
05, E. M. Sanders, W. J. Askin, / 713, 
Mr. Blaikie, ’14, A. P. L. Turner, ’05, 
H. G. Schleiter, ’00. 

The annual banquet was held on April 
24, at the University Club of Pittsburgh. 

H. D. Parkin, ’94, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Club of San Francisco held its reg- 
ular quarterly dinner at the University 
Club on Jan. 28. Election of officers for 
the ensuing year took place. The nominat- 
ing committee, consisting of Judge Sloss, 
Vanderlyn Stow, and Dr. T. W. Hunt- 
ington, offered the following names: 
Pres., William Thomas, ’73; first vice- 
pres., Horace Davis, ’49; second vice- 
pres., Philip Bancroft, ’03; treas., J. S. 
Severance, ’62; sec., Junius H. Browne, 
’03. These gentlemen were unanimously 
elected. 

William Thomas then spoke at length 
regarding the good times that he had had 
at previous conventions of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, and made the men of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco realize 
that they had no small undertaking 
before them to keep up the high standard 
which has been set. 

Mr. Thomas announced that the chair- 
men of the various committees of the 
General Committee had been appointed 
as follows: Publicity, Mr. B. F. Schle- 
singer, 92, Hotels & Transportation, H. 
H. Sherwood, ’82, Friday Evening Enter- 
tainment, J. D. Redding, ’77, Saturday 
Evening Dinner, Vanderlyn Stow, ’80, 
Saturday Outing, A. J. Dibblee, ’93. 

These chairmen will appoint the other 
members of their committees. 

The nucleus for a Glee Club of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco was 
formed at this dinner. Ten men admit- 
ted to some proficiency in singing, and 
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several selections were ably rendered by 
them under the direction of C. R. De- 
trick, ’91. 

The Secretary’s report showed a gain 
of 34 new members for the year, giving 
the Club a net membership as of Jan. 
20, of 214, the largest in the Club’s 
history. We hope to increase this to at 
least 300 during the present year. 54 
men were present at this dinner. 

Dr. Philip K. Brown, ’90, who was 
recently made a member of the scholar- 
ship committee of the Harvard Club, 
gave a very interesting talk on scholar- 
ships and the best way of stimulating 
interest in Harvard University among 
the preparatory schools, both public and 
private. A resolution will be offered by 
the committee at the next meeting for 
recommendation. 

The annual reports of the treasurer 
and secretary were read and approved. 

Junius H. Browne, ’03, Sec. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held in the Palm Room of the Potter 
Hotel, on March 3. It was preceded by 
a very enjoyable dinner and musical 
program. A letter from D. M. Barry, the 
holder of the Club Scholarship, was read 
and highly appreciated by the members. 
The memorial to the late V. Mott Porter, 
at the time of his death President of the 
Club, was presented and read by Judge 
H. P. Starbuck. Election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
Pres., G. F. Weld, ’89, vice-pres., C. F. 
Carrier, ’85, sec.-treasurer, Winsor Soule, 
06. 

The question of financing the Club 
Scholarship was given careful considera- 
tion and a handsome silver trophy was 
presented by a friend of the Club, to be 
competed for by the baseball teams of 
the high schools of Santa Barbara 
County. Among those present at the 
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dinner were, G. F. Weld, ’89, H. P. Star- 
buck, ’71, J. F. Flagg, s °54, D. G. Fear- 
ing, ’82, ex-pres. of the Harvard Club of 
Rhode Island, E. L. Thayer, ’85, author 
of “‘Casey at the Bat,” J. R. Poore, ’94, 
G. P. Orton, ’97, C. W. Caite, ’07, J. A. 
Starbuck, 710, R. G. Fernald, ’07, Red- 
wood Stevens, ’96, ex-pres. of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago, W. Sheafe, ’79, 
F. I. Carpenter, ’85, Ralph Isham, ’89, 
Sumner Crosby, ’01, G. G. Whitlaw, ’87, 
O. Hansen, ’85. 
Winsor Soule, ’06, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources, 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

%,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1850. 


Dr. H. R. Storer, See., 
Newport, R.L. 

Frederic Dickinson Williams, one of 
New England’s most noted landscape 
artists, died after a long illness, at Brook- 
line on Jan. 25, in his 87th year. His 
father, Henry Williams of Deerfield, 
Mass., was a well-known Boston mer- 
chant, and his mother, Harriet, was 
daughter of Obadiah Dickinson of 
Greenfield. Born in Boston, he was pre- 
pared for college at its Latin School, and 
even then gave constant evidence of the 
inspiration which was to decide his fu- 
ture profession. Upon graduating, he 
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taught drawingin various Boston schools 
from 1850 until 1874. In 1870 he mar- 
ried Lucia M. Hunt, of Newburyport, 
whose tastes very fortunately so com- 
pletely coincided with his own that in 
1874 they opened a studio together in 
Paris, and there they remained until her 
death in 1888. He then returned to 
Boston. In 1904, his studio on Irving- 
ton St. was burned, and with it was de- 
stroyed the result of many years of pa- 
tient woodland study and most fruitful 
reproduction. Such love’s labor lost is 
always pathetic; doubly so in this case, 
for almost all that thus vanished had 
been so deeply identified with the com- 
panionship of his wife. Williams was a 
whole-souled, genial associate. Beloved 
at school and equally popular at college; 
while in after life these friendships were 
continuously prized. Pure in heart, 
clean in intercourse, upright and stain- 
less, he has gone to his certain reward. 


1852. 


Dr. D. W. Cueever, Acting Sec., 
557 Boylston St., Boston. 

Francis William Hurd died in Boston, 
March 8, 1915. While in college, he was 
of a quiet but social disposition, well 
liked and possessing a lively wit. He 
was not a member of the large under- 
graduate clubs. He had a few intimate 
friends. His mental qualities were solid 
rather than showy. He had a judicial 
mind and great fairness. These qualities 
he showed in after life. The descendant 
of a Mayflower Pilgrim, he was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., April 5, 1831, a son 
of William Hurd and Mary Parks. To 
quote from his autobiography in our 
Class Book, he “‘passed his early youth 
in his native place, marked by no cares 
or adventures but such as are incident 
to every boy.” He received his A.B. 
from Harvard in 1852, and his A.M. in 
1860. In the year of his graduation he 
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entered the law office of Mann and Rod- 
man, Boston, but stayed there only until 
the next year. In 1853 he entered the 
Dane Law School, where he remained 
two years. In 1854 he entered the office 
of Hutchins and Wheeler, Boston. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1855, 
and began practice in Boston. He be- 
came a member of the Common Council 
in Charlestown in 1861, and remained in 
that body until 1863. He was judge of 
the Municipal Court from 1866 to 1871, 
and Assistant United States District 
Attorney for Massachusetts from 1871 
to 1873. From 1873 to 1879 he was a 
member of the law firm of Hurd and 
Nettleton of Boston. He was master in 
chancery from 1879. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed commissioner to revise the 
Mass. judicial system, and in 1898 Com- 
missioner to revise the Mass. Statutes. 
He was one of the organizers of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. He belonged to 
the Somerset and Union Clubs, of the 
latter of which he was a life-long fre- 
quenter. He was unmarried. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Charles Francis Adams died at Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 20, 1915. He_was 
the son of Charles Francis Adams (H. U. 
1825); the grandson of John Quincy 
Adams (H. U., 1787); and the great- 
grandson of John Adams (H. U., 1755). 
His mother was Abigail Brown (Brooks) 
Adams. He was born in Boston, May 
27, 1835. He was, for several years, a 
student at the Boston Latin School, and 
was afterwards a private pupil of F. W. 
Palfrey. He entered the Class of 1856 at 
the beginning of the Sophomore year. 
He was always regarded as one of the 
ablest members of the Class, and was not 
an idle man. But he cared nothing about 
a place on the College rank lists; and did 
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not exert himself on the studies of the 
regular course, except where the subject 
had a special interest for him. He had 
an unusually large library in his room, 
and it was understood that he did a great 
deal of reading. He afterwards said that 
he read the Iliad through in the original. 
Adams obtained the only College honor 
for which he competed: a first prize for a 
Bowdoin Dissertation, awarded to him 
in the Junior year. The subject was: 
“Juvenal’s Satires as Illustrative of 
Public and Social Changes after the Es- 
tablishment of the Empire.” He took a 
prominent part in College societies. He 
lectured before the Institute, was presi- 
dent of the Alpha Delta Phi, and secre- 
tary and poet in the Hasty Pudding 
Club. He always took a warm interest 
in his Class and its reunions. He presid- 
ed (and admirably) over the largest gath- 
ering held since graduation; the dinner 
given on Nov. 22, 1883, in compliment 
to George D. Robinson upon his election 
as Governor over Benjamin F. Butler. 
He was one of the two classmates who 
bore the very large expense of the Me- 
morial Class Report in 1906, which re- 
prints the photographs of each class- 
mate taken at graduation and gives on 
the opposite page the photograph of the 
same man taken later in life. After grad- 
uation Adams studied law in the office of 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., ’37, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1858. On Dec. 19, 
1861, he was commissioned First Lieu- 
tenant in the First Massachusetts Cav- 
alry; and remained in the military serv- 
ice in various capacities until the end 
of the war; attaining the rank of Colonel 
and receiving the brevet of Brigadier- 
General. During the war, when his 
company came home on a furlough, they 
were welcomed in Faneuil Hall by Gov- 
ernor Andrew. Captain Adams (as he 
then was) in his reply was character- 
istically frank. He said that he had 
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learned a good deal during his military 
experiences; and among other things, 
he had learned that the enlisted men 
were generally better than the officers. 
Adams’s military services, and his dis- 
tinguished and useful career since the 
war, are fully dealt with in the elaborate 
article by Mr. Storey, in an earlier part of 
this Magazine; and hence are not related 
here. Adams was married, on Nov. 7, 
1865, to Mary Hone Ogden, of Newport, 
R.L., the daughter of Edward and Caro- 
line Callender Ogden. Their children 
are: Mary Adams, born in 1866, and 
married in 1890 to Grafton St. Loe Ab- 
bott (H. U., 1877); Louisa Adams, born 
in 1871, and married to Thomas Nelson 
Perkins (H. U., 1891); Elizabeth Ogden 
Adams, born in 1873; and twin sons, 
John Adams and Henry Adams, born in 
1875, and both graduated at Harvard in 
1898. — John Cutter Gage died at Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 27, 1915. He was the 
son of Frye and Keziah (Cutter) Gage; 
and was born at Pelham, N.H., April 20, 
1835. In early life his time was divided 
between working on his father’s farm and 
attending school. His final preparation 
for college was at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. In 1852 he entered Dart- 
mouth, remaining until the end of the 
Sophomore year in 1854. In the spring 
of 1855, in company with his Dart- 
mouth classmate, Wm. E. Fuller, he en- 
tered the Junior Class at Harvard, where 
he attained excellent rank as a scholar. 
After graduation, he studied law in the 
office of Abbott & Brown, at Lowell, 
Mass.; and was admitted to the bar in 
Oct., 1858. In March, 1859, he began 
practice at Kansas City, Mo., and re- 
mained there all his life. At his death he 
was, in point of continuous practice, the 
oldest lawyer in Kansas City. During 
the Civil War he served for a time in the 
State militia, opposing Gen. Price’s raid 
into Missouri. In 1862 he declined the 
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appointment of Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, tendered him by the 
Governor. In 1884 he was president of 
the Missouri Bar Association. He was 
the first president of the Kansas City 
Bar Association; and also the first presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Kansas 
City. His professional career was emi- 
nently successful, and he ranks high 
among the lawyers of the Class of 1856. 
The meeting of the Jackson County Bar 
Association in memory of Mr. Gage, on 
March 1, 1915, is said to have been the 
largest ever held by that association on a 
similar occasion. “This assembly,” said 
one of the speakers, “is more eloquent 
than anything that I or any other per- 
son can say of his memory.” The presi- 
dent of the Bar Association called Mr. 
Gage “‘one of the great lawyers of this 
Western country.”’ Another speaker said 
of him: “He went to the top as an at- 
torney and stayed there for half a cen- 
tury.” The Memorial prepared by the 
Bar Committee says: “‘ He was, during all 
the 56 years of his practice, a truly great 
lawyer.” Universal testimony was borne 
to something more valuable than legal 
ability. Every one of the 14 speakers on 
that occasion emphasized Mr. Gage’s 
high character as a man and as a lawyer. 
Thus it was said: “I never knew a better 
man than Mr. Gage. I never knew him 
to even think, much less do, a wrong.” 
He “was an ideal man.” He never ap- 
proached “that vague line which sepa- 
rates what a lawyer may properly do for 
a client, from those things which no 
lawyer ever ought to do. It was just as 
natural for him to keep away from that 
invisible barrier as to breathe.” ‘Of 
course he was a great lawyer, but I con- 
sider that his fearless integrity was the 
greatest characteristic of the man.” “I 
have witnessed his trial of difficult cases 
where the average lawyer would not hes- 
itate, probably, to pass beyond that 
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shadowy line over which too many of us 
in our zeal are apt to go at times, and I 
never saw him come within the shadow 
of the line.” ‘‘The thing that struck me 
most about Mr. Gage, after a long ac- 
quaintance with him, was his sterling 
honesty.” “The character of Mr. Gage, 
in his unyielding integrity and his utter 
unconsciousness of a wrong thought or 
act, suggests the very granite of his na- 
tive state.” The Memorial prepared by 
the Bar Committee says that “his devo- 
tion to the ethical relations of lawyers 
among themselves and to the courts and 
judges, which are not written in books, 
added to his strength and made his career 
a shining example to lawyers of this city 
and state for all coming time...” In 
municipal affairs, Mr. Gage was a power 
on the right side. When evil forces were 
battling for control, Mr. Gage “for 
twenty years fought these forces.” It 
has been said that, during those years, 
he “‘wielded a greater influence for hon- 
est and clean government than any other 
man in Kansas City.” “He knew no 
fear.” He was “never controlled by the 
wishes of his clients when a public duty 
called.” Mr. Gage was married, April 
28, 1886, to Ida M., daughter of Dr. 
Elijah Bailey, of Monroe County, Mo. 
His wife survives him with two children: 
John Bailey Gage, born Feb. 24, 1887, 
now practising law in Kansas City; and 
Mary Gage, now the wife of Frank S. 
Groves, Jr.— John Jordan Jacobsen 
died at Baltimore, Md., on April 4, 
1915. He was the son of Henry G. and 
Maria Elizabeth (Boller) Jacobsen; and 
was born at Baltimore, May 25, 1834. 
His father was a native of Denmark, 
from which country he came when a boy. 
The son’s preparation for college was 
completed at the boarding school of John 
Prentiss (H.U. 1818), at Medfield, near 
Baltimore. The estimation in which he 
was held by his college classmates was 
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unique. Almost every one regarded him 
as a man of genius, and the impression 
then made still remains. Forty years 
after graduation one of the brightest 
members of the Class (and who, by the 
way, was opposed to Jacobsen’s faction 
in the old-time Class politics) wrote of 
him: “He was the only man of real gen- 
ius in our Class.” Owing to a distaste for 
mathematics, Jacobsen did not reach 
one of the highest places on the rank list, 
although he attained membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa. But as a classical 
scholar he had no superior; and as a 
writer of English he was facile princeps. 
On his earliest theme he received the full 
mark, 48; and Prof. Child is understood 
to have said that he had never before re- 
ceived such a first theme from a Sopho- 
more. In the public exercises held by the 
Institute, at the end of the Sophomore 
year, Jacobsen delivered the oration; 
and he was also the orator at the public 
exercises held by the Hasty Pudding 
Club, at the end of the first term of the 
Senior year. (On this last occasion the 
poem was given by C. F. Adams, his only 
appearance in public as a versifier). Jac- 
obsen was a member of the first board of 
editors of the Harvard Magazine, which 
started in December, 1854. His col- 
leagues were F. B. Sanborn, C. A. Chase, 
and Phillips Brooks of the Class of 1855; 
together with J. B. Greenough and E. T. 
Fisher of 1856. Jacobsen and his class- 
mate Wight rendered valuable assistance 
to Mr. John Bartlett (then University 
Bookseller) in the preparation of the first 
edition of ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,”’ which 
appeared while they were undergradu- 
ates. Jacobsen humorously said that he 
was aware that some of his favorite pas- 
sages which he furnished to Mr. Bart- 
lett were not then “familiar”; but he 
hoped that insertion in the book would 
make them “familiar” in future. Al- 
though coming from a slave state, Jacob- 
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sen was a pronounced aati-slavery man, 
and it should be said to the credit of his 
Southern classmates that this fact did 
not diminish their esteem for him. The 
best read man in theClass, yet he was not 
a mere bookworm. Socially he was a 
charming companion, full of humor, and 
contributing largely to the enjoyment of 
all who were in his company. His con- 
versation often had the charm of unex- 
pectedness, so far as the form of expres- 
sion was concerned; and he turned off 
many a delightful epigram. His class- 
mate, Carleton Hunt, has well said: “He 
never omitted the small sweet courtesies 
of life in his general intercourse with the 
college world, but was careful to pay 
court to noone. The popularity which 
he attained came to him naturally. It 
was of that generous and lasting kind, 
which is the voluntary tribute of fellow 
students, and of attached classmates, to 
one who is eminent among them for 
talents and accomplishments combined 
with gentle bearing.” Why did not 
such a man take a place in the world 
commensurate with the expectations en- 
tertained by his classmates in regard to 
him? Because he gave the best years of 
his life to an occupation for which he was 
not fitted. Immediately upon gradua- 
tion, he took a position in a mercantile 
business conducted by relatives, and 
remained there for some 20 years. In 
this work, for which he had no special 
aptitude, he was not a great success. 
And when he quitted a business life, it 
probably seemed to him too late to at- 
tempt a literary career. If a man of his 
reputation should graduate at the pres- 
ent day, he would probably be advised to 
aspire to an honorable position in the 
English department of some good col- 
lege; a situation likely to be congenial to 
himself as well as highly beneficial to 
others, and which might lead to his un- 
dertaking original literary work. Such 
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positions, however, were not numerous 
in 1856, and he chose a mercantile 
career. After quitting business, reading 
was his great solace. He preferred to 
spend his time in a library and among 
books. In later years his eyesight be- 
came much impaired; but, unlike his old 
friend, John Bartlett, he enjoyed being 
read to. At the Class meeting in 1886, 
strong proof was given that he had not 
lost the faculty of vigorous and humor- 
ous composition. He sent a lengthy con- 
tribution; containing, inter alia, a de- 
scription of a recitation supposed to 
have been conducted by one of our for- 
mer instructors; and bringing out the 
peculiarities of the instructor and of the 
various students represented as called 
upon to recite. By common consent this 
is regarded as the most enjoyable remi- 
niscence furnished to the Class since 
1856. Jacobsen was married in Baltimore 
June 10, 1858, to Rosalie Gill, daugh- 
ter of Vivian Gill. She died on April 
9, 1915, only five days after him. They 
left three children: Ethel Jacobsen, born 
June 17, 1859, who graduated at Vassar 
in 1879, and is now Mrs. Henry J. Wind- 
sor, of Omaha, Neb.; Rosalie Jacobsen, 
born in January, 1864; and Alfred Wight 
Jacobsen, born in 1867, and now mar- 
ried and living in Baltimore. Both his 
married children have children of their 
own. 
1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

John Chipman Gray died in Boston, 
Feb. 25, 1915. He was born at Nonan- 
tum Hill, Brighton, July 14, 1839, the 
son of Horace (H.C. 1819) and Sarah 
Russell (Gardner) Gray. He was fitted 
for college at the Boston Latin School, 
and by E. H. Abbot, ’55. He delivered 
the Latin salutatory oration at gradua- 
tion, and was a member, and in 1900-02 
president, of Phi Beta Kappa. He and 
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W. W. Swan were the Class Committee 
each serving as long as he lived. After 
graduation he entered the Harvard Law 
School, and took the degree of LL.B. in 
1861, and in the following year took the 
degree of A.M. in course. He was in the 
Army from Oct., 1862, to July, 1865, at 
first as 2d Lieutenant, 41st Mass. Vols. 
(afterward 3d. Mass. Cav.), and later as 
Major and Judge Advocate, U.S. Vols. 
After leaving the army he began the 
practice of law in Boston, in partnership 
with J. C. Ropes, ’57. After Ropes’s 
death, in 1899, his name was kept, the 
last name of the firm being Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden and Perkins. Gray was a lec- 
turer in the Harvard Law School, 1869- 
70 and 1871-74, and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed Story professor of law. He was 
made Royall Professor in 1883, resigning 
after a service of 30 years, and becoming 
Royall Professor Emeritus in 1913. He 
edited, with Ropes, the American Law 
Review for four years, and was the au- 
thor of “Restraints upon Alienation,” 
“The Rule against Perpetuities,” and 
“Selected Cases on Property,” in six 
volumes. He was a member of 
M.O.L.L.U.S. He received the degree 
of LL.D. from Yale in 1894, and from 
Harvard in 1895. He was a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society, and had 
been a vice-president of the Amer. Acad. 
of Arts and Sciences. He had been an 
Associate of Radcliffe College, a presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
a trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and a vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings. He was 
married, June 4, 1873, to Anna Sophia 
Lyman, daughter of Rev. Charles Mason 
(H.C. 1832). Mrs. Gray is living: and 
there are two children, Roland (H.C. 
1895), now a member of his father’s 
firm, and Eleanor Lyman, the wife of 
Henry D. Tudor (H.C. 1895). — Samuel 
Wood Langmaid died in Brookline, Feb. 


8, 1915. He was born in Boston, June 
26, 1837, his parents being Samuel H. 
and Dorcas S. Langmaid. He was fitted 
for college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
After graduation he at first entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, but subse- 
quently withdrew and entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, where he took the 
degree of M.D. in 1864. He took the 
degree of A.M. in the same year. He 
was house officer in the Mass. General 
Hospital, 1863-64. In July, 1864, he was 
commissioned Acting Asst. Surgeon, 
U.S.A. and resigned after a year’s serv- 
ice. He then took up the practice of med- 
icine in Boston, and continued it until 
about three years ago, devoting himself 
especially to troubles of the nose and the 
throat. He had many patients among 
actors and opera singers, and in the 
Mass. General Hospital and the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. He was a member of 
the Harvard Glee Club during his college 
course, and his interest in music and 
musical associations lasted during his 
life. He was for many years the tenor of 
the quartette of Trinity Church, Boston. 
He was a member and at one time presi- 
dent of the Harvard Musical Association 
and the Harvard Alumni Chorus. He 
was a director in the N.E. Conservatory 
of Music and a member of the St. Bo- 
tolph Club, and of several medical socie- 
ties. He was married in April, 1870, to 
Ella M. Tuttle of Dorchester, who sur- 
vives him. There are also two daughters, 
Bertha and Jessie, the latter being the 
wife of Conrad Hobbs, Class of 1900. —~ 
David Hyslop Hayden died in Lynn, 
Feb. 21, 1915. He was born in Boston, 
May 14, 1839, the son of Dr. John Cole 
(H.C. 1820) and Susan Ann Buckmin- 
ster (Williams) Hayden. He was fitted 
for college by E. W. Gurney, ’52. He 
took thedegree of A. M.in course in 1862. 
After graduation he entered the Harvard 
Medical School, and took the degree of 
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M.D. in 1863. He was Act. Asst. Sur- 
geon, U.S.N., April, 1863, to Dec., 1865, 
serving in the Mississippi Squadron. 
He then spent three years in Europe, 
studying his profession, after which he 
began practice in Boston. In the later 
years of his life he lived successively in 
Newport, R.I., in Brookline and in 
Lynn. He was married, Sept. 14, 1876, 
to Elizabeth Cabot, daughter of George 
B. Blake of Boston, a sister of his class- 
mate Blake. Mrs. Hayden died in 1895. 
Their daughter, Anna Blake, is the wife 
of Rev. Ernest J. Dennen, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lynn. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Rev. Wesley Otheman Holway, for 33 
years chaplain in the U.S. Navy, died on 
March 26, after a short illness from heart 
trouble, at the home of his son-in-law, 
Lewis R. Speare, in Newton Centre. 
Chaplain Holway, as he was known to 
the older generation of men in the naval 
service, was born in Lowell in 1839. 
After graduating from the old Cam- 
bridge Latin and English High School he 
entered Harvard and was graduated 
with the degree of A.B. in 1860. For a 
short time he taught mathematics and 
modern languages at Wyoming Semi- 
nary, at Kingston, Pa. In 1861 he en- 
tered the ministry, being ordained in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He served 
successively in the pastorates at Bucks- 
port, Damariscotta and Bangor, Me. 
He retired from the ministry because of 
failing health in 1866. In June, 1868, he 
was appointed chaplain in the U.S. Navy 
and served in that capacity for 33 suc- 
cessive years until he retired in 1901. He 
was a constant contributor to Zzon’s 
Herald, and for several years was assist- 
ant editor. A manual of physical drill 
that he compiled while on duty at New- 


port was adopted by the naval authori- 
ties and is in use in the Navy to-day. 
While stationed at Brooklyn Navy Yard 
he became interested in the Y.M.C.A. 
work and was instrumental in starting 
the naval branch of the organization. 
He married Hepsie Craft in Boston in 
1860. He leaves a widow, three sons and 
two daughters, a brother, Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Holway, of Northampton, 
Mass., and a sister, Mrs. William D. 
Bridge, of Orange, N.” He was given 
the honorary degree $.T.D. by Harvard 
in 1896. He was a member of the Har- 
vard Club and B.A.A. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
445 Beacon St., Boston. 

Allan Foster Boone died of heart dis- 
ease on Feb. 4, 1915, at his home in Win- 
chester, Mass. He entered college from 
Phillips Andover Academy. After grad- 
uation he was with his brother in busi- 
ness for a short time, and in August, 
1862, enlisted as a private in the 44th 
Regt. Mass. Vol. Militia, and served 
with it, in North Carolina, during the 
term of its enlistment. He was detailed 
as clerk to the 18th Army Corps head- 
quarters, but rejoined his company when 
the regiment was sent to Little Washing- 
ton. He resumed his business interests 
on his return, and was a partner in the 
firm of Boone, Caswell & Co., dealers in 
smallwares. This store was destroyed in 
the great Boston fire of 1872, and they 
suffered such further losses through the 
failure of insurance companies that the 
firm was dissolved a few years later. In 
1881 he entered the employ of Whitney 
Brothers, paper manufacturers, and was 
at their mills in Ashland, N.H., until they 
sold out in 1889 to the International 
Paper Company. Boone then retired 
from active business and has since lived 
at Winchester, with a summer camp at 
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Squam Lake, N.H. His latter years he 
passed among his books, of which he had 
a large library — in reading, in study, 
and with great enjoyment in his quiet 
family life. His retiring disposition too 
greatly restricted his social life, and, 
much to the regret of his classmates, he 
rarely was present at Class meetings. He 
married Oct. 12, 1864, Miss Frances 
Chapman of Winchester, who with 
his two sons, Allan Edward and Robert 
Chapman, survives him. 


1862. 
ArtHuR ReeEp, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Edward Delano Lindsey died at his 
home in Flushing, L.I., N.Y., April 30, 
1915, after a lingering illness. He was 
the son of Henry and Susan Maxfield 
Lindsey, and was born in New Bedford, 
March 30, 1841. After graduation, he 
studied for three years at the School of 
Fine Arts at Paris, was in an architect’s 
office in Boston for two years more, and 
in 1867 began the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York. He early interested 
himself in the construction of fire-proof 
buildings, and was the architect of sev- 
eral theatres and mercantile buildings, 
including the Drexel Building, the Con- 
solidated Exchange, and the French 
Theatre. In 1876 he was appointed 
professor of architecture and applied art 
at Princeton University. In 1880, how- 
ever, he was obliged by ill health to re- 
sign his professorship: he returned to the 
practice of his profession in New York, 
where he became an architect of several 
theatres and other large buildings, as 
well as of numerous dwelling houses both 
in city and country; besides giving occa- 
sional lectures on art and archeology. 
Of late years, however, his declining 
health has prevented him from doing 
much useful work. Lindsey married, in 
June, 1869, Cornelia Howland Swift, of 
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New Bedford. Mrs. Lindsey, and their 
daughter, Mrs. E. L. Harrison, are still 
living. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Roscoe Palmer Owen, son of William 
and Sarah (Webb) Owen, was born in 
Bath, Me., March 29, 1842. He died in 
Boston, April 5, 1915. Owen fitted for 
college at the Bath High School, entered 
the Freshman Class at Bowdoin College, 
1858, but studied at home during the en- 
suing year with Rev. David N. Sheldon, 
and entered Harvard College in 1859, 
graduating with the Class of 1863. He 
held high rank in college, always within 
the first twelve. He was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. He taught 
school for four weeks at the end of the 
first term of his Freshman year, and 
again for a few months in 1863 and 1864. 
In May, 1864, he became private tutor 
in Major-General Butler’s family, at 
Fortress Monroe, and continued in that 
capacity there and at Lowell until Oct. 1, 
1866, when he entered the law office of 
J. G. Abbott, in Boston. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1869, and until 1874 
was in partnership with his classmate, 
Nichols, and for a while the firm was 
Bailey, Nichols & Owen. He made a 
specialty of conveyancing, and in July, 
1881, was appointed conveyancer in the 
Law Department of the City of Boston, 
and remained in this position until his 
death. In 1877 he was appointed by the 
Governor a commissioner of insolvency 
for the County of Suffolk to fill an unex- 
pired term. From 1869 to 1876 he was 
an instructor at the Evening High 
School, and from 1876 to 1881 principal 
of that school. He was a member of the 
Bar Association of the City of Boston 
from 1894, of the University Club from 
1894 to December, 1911, of the Curtis 
Club from March 15, 1907, of the Ab- 
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stract Club for many years. He was 
married Sept. 25, 1909, to Mrs. Julia A. 
Nichols, widow of his classmate William 
Nichols, who survives him. — Edward 
Darley Boit, son of Edward Darley 
(H.C. 1834) and Jane Parkinson (Hub- 
bard) Boit, was born in Boston, May 16, 
1840. He died in Rome, Italy, April 22, 
1915. He fitted for college at the Boston 
Public Latin School, and at the school of 
E. S. Dixwell, ’27. He graduated with 
the Class of 1863, and on graduation was 
Class Poet. He was secretary and presi- 
dent of the Institute of 1770, and secre- 
tary and poet of the Hasty Pudding 
Club. He rowed on his Freshman crew 
which won from Yale on Lake Quinsiga- 
mond. He began the study of the law at 
the Law School in Cambridge in Septem- 
ber, 1863, was afterwards in the office of 
George S. Hillard, ’28, in Boston, and 
was admitted to the bar March 16, 1866. 
He was married June 16, 1864, to Mary 
Louisa Cushing, daughter of John P. 
Cushing of Belmont. He went abroad 
with his family in April, 1866, but return- 
ing about a year later opened an office in 
Boston. He built the place known as 
“The Rocks” at the Spouting Horn in 
Newport, R.I., and passed several sum- 
mers there with his family, and his win- 
ters in Boston. In 1872 he again went to 
Europe with his family, and went to 
work at painting, studying for several 
winters in Rome and Paris, first under 
F. Crowninshield, ’66, in Rome, and 
later with Francais and Couture in 
Paris. His first oil painting accepted at 
the Paris Salon was in the spring of 1876. 
He exhibited many times in the Paris 
Salon, and also in the Exposition Univer- 
selle of 1878. In December, 1880, an 
exhibition of his water-colors was opened 
at Noyes & Blakeslee’s in Boston. There 
have been several similar exhibitions of 
his pictures here and in New York since 
that time. Three or four years ago Boit 
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exhibited water-colors in conjunction 
with John S. Sargent, who was an inti- 
mate friend of his, and both Sargent’s 
and Boit’s sets of water-colors were 
bought by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, where they are now to be seen. 
Sargent painted several well-known por- 
traits of Boit’s family. One was that of 
his four children, at present in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, another of 
Boit’s first wife, and still another was an 
admirable portrait of Boit himself. 
Though he returned to Boston several 
times to pass the winter, and at one time 
had a house in Brookline with his family, 
he moved his household goods back to 
Paris from there, and reéstablished him- 
self in Paris for the winter months. Of 
late years he had passed his summers in 
his villa “‘Cernitois” — an old monas- 
tery turned into an Italian villa, in the 
mountains near Vallombrosa, some 20 
miles from Florence. This last winter he 
was at Rome, and there he died. His 
first wife died Sept. 29, 1894. He mar- 
ried, Jan. 6, 1897, Florence McCarty 
Little, daughter of the late Capt. Wil- 
liam McCarty Little, U.S.N. She died 
April 28, 1902. Four daughters by the 
first marriage, and two sons by the sec- 
ond survive him. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Henry William Poor was born in Ban- 
gor, Me., June 16, 1844, and died in New 
York City, April 13, 1915, after an illness 
following a second capital operation. He 
took his degrees, A.B. 1865, and A.M. 
1872. He was son of Henry Varnum 
Poor of Brookline, and New York. He 
went to New York on graduation, and 
served as a clerk for six months, and then 
formed a stock brokerage firm, but soon 
did a railroad commission business alone. 
In 1868 he started “Poor’s Manual of 
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Railroads” with his father, and was a 
partner in various brokerage firms till 
Jan. 1, 1880, when he joined his class- 
mate John Greenough, in the firm of 
Poor and Greenough which continued 
until September, 1898, and was very suc- 
cessful. He continued as the head of 
H. W. Poor & Co., until 1908, when the 
firm failed. His wife turned over all her 
large property to the creditors, including 
the Cyrus W. Field house, No. 1 Lexing- 
ton Ave., valued at $1,000,000, — his 
fine estate at Tuxedo, his valuable art 
collection, and remarkable library. He 
married Feb. 4, 1880, Constance E. 
Brandon, and had five children. Henry 
Varnum, the oldest, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1901. The second son, Roger 
Merrill, in 1906. The oldest daughter, 
Edith Brandon, married Capt. James K. 
Cochrane of the British Army, and has 
one son. He was officer and director in a 
great many companies, and was a mem- 
ber of very many clubs and societies. 
His wonderful library was sold and dis- 
tributed. — The Class of Sixty-Five has 
no plans for next Commencement, ex- 
cept to celebrate its 50th year of gradua- 
tion by the usual reception at Phillips 
Brooks House to the graduates and dig- 
nitaries. It will dine on the previous 
night at the Algonquin Club, as usual. 
There are now only 32 graduates and 10 
temporary members, out of a total of 
129. 
1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Francis Matson Smith, who left Col- 
lege in our Junior year, was born Dec. 
10, 1844. Upon leaving College he re- 
turned to New York and entered into 
business with his father, the firm name 
being W. H. Smith & Son. Feb. 13, 1867, 
at New York, he married Ellen Douglas, 
the daughter of Charles S. Douglas. Of 
this marriage there were two children, 
William Henry, born 1868 at New York, 
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and Edith Helen, born 1871 at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He gave up business in a 
few years, and a large part of his middle 
life was spent in France and Algeria. In 
the latter country he purchased a horse 
farm, where he interested himself in 
breeding race horses, with the idea of 
showing that the Arab breed could be 
improved by the introduction of English 
blood, and he was vice-president of the 
Société Hippique d’Alger. He died at 
New York, June 18, 1907. — Albertson 
Case, the son of Joseph Wickham Case 
and Sarah Conklin (Albertson) Case, 
was born at Greenport, N.Y., July 9, 
1843. He was a direct descendant of 
Henry Case, one of the first settlers of 
the town (1640). In 1850 his parents 
moved their residence to the neighboring 
townof Southhold. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
entered Yale as a Freshman in 1862. At 
the close of his Junior year he entered 
the Senior Class at Harvard and received 
the degree of A.B. in 1866 and A.M. in 
1869. After graduation he studied law 
at Columbia Law School, New York 
City, and received the degree of LL.B. 
from Columbia in 1868. He returned at 
once to Southhold where he continued to 
live and practise law and also surveying 
untilhisdeath. He wasanhonored and re- 
spected citizen of his town. He was town 
clerk and justice of the peace, and for 
many years and at his death town coun- 
sel. June 4, 1874, at Riverdale, New 
York, he married Catharine A. Burling, 
daughter of Ebenezer G. and Mary Bur- 
ling. He died April 12, 1915; two daugh- 
ters and their issue survive. — S. A. B. 
Abbott returned from Italy in March, 
owing to the death of his brother, G. S. 
L. Abbott, ’77. 
1868. 
A. D. CHanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Charles Taylor Lovering born in Dor- 

chester, Mass., Sept. 23, 1846, died in 
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Boston on Feb. 9, 1915. He was the son 
of Joseph S. Lovering, a Boston mer- 
chant, and Mary (Taylor) Lovering. 
His mother was the daughter of Charles 
Taylor and Hannah Jones Welles, the 
daughter of Arnold Welles of Boston. At 
Harvard Lovering was a member of the 
Institute of 1770; of the Hasty Pudding 
Club; of the Porcellian Club; and of the 
D.K.E. He received the degree of LL.B. 
from the Harvard Law School in June, 
1870, the degree of A.M. in 1871, and he 
was admitted to the bar in September, 
1871, forming a partnership with S. A. B. 
Abbott, °66, under the firm name of 
Abbott & Lovering, which firm con- 
tinued in practice for a number of years. 
He was a director of the Boston Pier or 
the Long Wharf, and a director of the 
Lewis Wharf Co. He was a member of 
the Somerset Club, and of the Nahant 
Club. He married Nov. 14, 1878, at Bos- 
ton, Marian Shaw Sears, daughter of 
Frederick R., ’43, and Marian (Shaw) 
Sears, of Boston. His four children are 
Charles Taylor Lovering, Jr., 02; Joseph 
Swain Lovering, ’03; Richard Sears 
Lovering, 08; and Marian Shaw Lover- 
ing, now Mrs. Andre William Reggio. 
— Horace Bacon, born in Hallowell, 
Me., July 1, 1846, died in New York 
City, April 9, 1915. He was the son of 
George and Olivia Buckminster (Grant) 
Bacon. George Bacon was a descendant 
of Nathaniel Bacon, one of the first 
settlers at Barnstable, Mass., serving as 
a deputy to the Colony Court, 1652 to 
1665, as assistant, 1657 to 1673, and a 
member of the Council of War, 1658 
and 1667. Olivia Grant descended from 
Samuel Grant of Berwick, Me., who 
was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Convention to ratify the Constitution. 
He furnished the first mast for the fri- 
gate Constitution. Bacon entered Har- 
vard from the Brookline High School. 
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At Harvard he was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 (treasurer); the Natu- 
ral History Society; the Hasty Pudding 
Club (treasurer); and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. He roomed with Moses 
Williams throughout the course. He 
was bow oar in the winning crew, with 
Wm. Blaikie, ’66, stroke, in the Har- 
vard scratch race, Oct. 7, 1865, and 
stroke oar in the winning crew at the 
Arlington Regatta, June 17, 1867. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1872; and from December, 1868, 
until his death he was associated in busi- 
ness with various parties in New York 
City, entering the firm of Kissel, Kinni- 
cutt & Co., bankers, in 1905. He served 
for 12 years as a member of Company K, 
Seventh Regiment, New York, retiring 
with the rank of lieutenant. He married 
in New York City, Feb. 15, 1893, Anna 
Bankhead, daughter of James and Eliza- 
beth F. Bankhead, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Bacon left no children. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

James Arthur Beebe died in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 27, 1914. He was born in 
Boston, Aug. 12, 1846, son of James M. 
and Esther E. Beebe. On account of ill 
health was obliged to leave College at the 
beginning of his Sophomore year. He 
married in Boston, April 22, 1869, Emily, 
daughter of William and Emily (Warren) 
Appleton. Their children were: Arthur 
Appleton, born Jan. 30, 1872, Harvard 
A.B., 1894, M.D., 1896. Died March 11, 
1900. Emily Esther, born Jan. 6, 1878; 
died July 21, 1913. Charles Philip, born 
Jan. 1, 1884. By his will, Beebe left a 
generous bequest to the Harvard Club 
of Boston, and still more to Harvard 
College. — Gardner Goodrich Willard 
died at Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1915; 
he was born at Metamora, IIl., April 8, 
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1845. — James Jefferson Myers, former 
speaker of the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives, died at Cambridge, after a 
long illness, on April 13, 1915. He was 
born at Frewsburg, N.Y., Nov. 20, 
1842, the son of Robert and Sabra 
(Stevens) Myers. During the first four 
years after graduating from Harvard 
he traveled in Europe; was instructor in 
mathematics at Harvard (1871-72); 
and a student at the Law School where 
he took his LL.B. in 1872. He began to 
practise law in Boston in 1874 A 
staunch Republican, he took part in the 
political life of Cambridge and for 11 
years, 1893-1903, he was a representa- 
tive in the Mass. legislature, and during 
the last four years was speaker. It was 
commonly reported that he might have 
had the Republican nomination for 
Governor, but declined. For many years 
he was in partnership with his class- 
mate, J. B. Warner, — latterly with 
A. H. Brooks, ’91,— at 53 State St., 
Boston. He was president and director 
in the Conrey Placer Mining Co., the 
Poor Farm Placer Mining Co., and the 
Shaler Water Power Co.; a vice-president 
and director of the Cambridge Trust Co.; 
and a director of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Co. He was a member of the 
American Bar Association, the Boston 
Bar Association, the Middlesex Bar As- 
sociation, the National Geographical 
Society, the Mass. Civil Service Re- 
form Association, the Economic Club of 
Boston, the Cambridge Prospect Union, 
the Cambridge Historical Society, the 
Mass. Forestry Association, the Hooker 
Memorial Association, and the Cam- 
bridge Citizen’s Trade Association. His 
Clubs were the Union, St. Botolph, 
University, Merchants’, 20th Century, 
Mass. Reform, Middlesex, Mass. Re- 
publican, Harvard (Boston), Century 
and Harvard (New York), Cambridge, 
Colonial, and Oakley Country. Until 
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two years ago, he roomed in 3 Wads- 
worth House; lately he lived at Vassall 
Hall, 94 Brattle St., and there he died. 
Myers was one of the trustees of the will 
of Gordon McKay, and, with Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, he was instrumental in getting 
Mr. McKay to leave his large bequest 
to Harvard. Myers himself made Har- 
vard one of the beneficiaries. He was 
never married. — Prof. H. M. Howe 
received the degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University of Pittsburgh, on 
Feb. 26. 
1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
619 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Senator H. C. Lodge has been elected 
president of the Mass. Historical Society 
to succeed the late C. F. Adams, ’56. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncoun, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charles Newton Fessenden, died sud- 
denly in Chicago, Dec. 23, 1914. He was 
born at Fitchburg, Mass., May 15, 1846, 
the son of Charles and Martha Elizabeth 
(Newton) Fessenden. His earliest ances- 
tor in this country was Nicholas Fessen- 
den, who came to Cambridge in 1650. 
He was fitted for College at Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy and entered in our Sopho- 
more year after having passed the exam- 
inations the previous year. He was a 
member of the Institute, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, an editor of the Harvard Ad- 
vocate and treasurer of the Harvard 
Reading-Room Association, and he pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Class for the 
election of Class officers. After gradua- 
tion he taught for one year at De Veaux 
College, Suspension Bridge, N.Y., and 
the following year became head master 
of Lake Forest Academy, Ill. In the 
summer of 1877 he joined with his class- 
mate Cecil Barnes in the Higher School 
for Boys in Chicago, and after the death 
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of Barnes took charge of the school and 
changed its name to University School. 
He sold out his interest in 1888 and in 
the following year became assistant sec- 
retary of the board of education in Chi- 
cago and was connected with the board 
at the time of his decease. He was a 
member of the University and Union 
Clubs, Society of Colonial Wars and 
Sons of the American Revolution, and of 
the Harvard Club in Chicago. He was 
twice married (1) May 15, 1886, to Eliz- 
abeth Adlard Burkitt, who died July 
25, 1894; and (2) to Katharine Agnes 
Greene, Sept. 1, 1897, who survives him 
with their two sons, Charles Greene Fes- 
senden and Frank Wheeler Fessenden. 
— Arthur Lord was appointed March 24 
by Gov. Walsh a member of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary Commission to devise a 
plan for the celebration by the Common- 
wealth of the 300th anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth; he 
has also been reélected treasurer of the 
Mass. Historical Society. — The Class 
will dine at the Union Club, Boston, 
June 23, the evening before Commence- 
ment. 
1878. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

James Greenleaf Croswell died at New 
York on March 15. He was the son of 
Andrew and Caroline A. (Greenleaf) 
Croswell and was born at Brunswick, 
Me., Aug. 29, 1852. After graduation he 
taught for a year at St. Mark’s School, 
in Southborough, and then returned to 
Harvard where he was tutor in Greek for 
three years. Having received a Parker 
Fellowship he went to Europe, where for 
three years he studied at Leipsic and 
Bonn, returning subsequently to the po- 
sition of assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin at Harvard. In 1887 he became 
head-master of a school for girls in New 
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York which was founded by Brearly of 
°71, and later he succeeded to its entire 
control. He published many textbooks 
and contributed book reviews to various 
journals. He was an inspector in the 
New York schools, secretary of Phi Beta 
Kappa, president of several associations 
of schoolmasters, and a member of the 
Entrance Examination Board and of the 
Harvard, Century, and Church Clubs of 
New York. A widow and one child sur- 
vive him. — Collinson Pierrepont Ed- 
wards Burgwyn died at Richmond, Va., 
on Feb. 23. He was the son of Henry K. 
and Anna (Greenough) Burgwyn, and 
was born at Jackson, N.C., April 5, 1852. 
For two years after graduation he stud- 
ied at the Lawrence Scientific School, 
where he took the degree of C.E. in 1876. 
For six months he was employed in a 
machine-shop in Richmond, and then 
entered the office of the Government en- 
gineer in charge of the James River im- 
provements at Norfolk. He was subse- 
quently engaged in many and varied 
engineering enterprises and held offices 
of trust and responsibility as president, 
vice-president, and consulting engineer 
in several corporations. Among his more 
important activities may be mentioned 
the construction of the first telephone 
service in Richmond, the building of the 
Farmville and Powhattan R.R., the 
dredging of Cape Fear River and the 
channel to Baltimore, the erection of 
the Lee monument at Richmond, and 
the construction of a lightship and of a 
hydraulic steamer for dredging. He was 
a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and at one time was 
principal of the Night School of Tech- 
nology at Richmond. He devoted much 
of his time to writing upon topics incix 
dental to his profession, and he also 
wrote a novel. His wife died some years 
ago and no children survive him. 
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1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Dr. C. P. Bancroft has been re- 
appointed superintendent of the State 
Hospital for the Insane, at Concord,N.H. 
— Brinsmade has been elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs. — H. A. 
Clark is vice-president of the University 
Club of Erie, Pa. — A. M. Keith an- 
nounces the formation of a new partner- 
ship for the practice of law under the 
name of Keith, Kingman, Cross & Wal- 
lace, with an office at 1010 Security 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. — W. 
P. Warner has retired from the firm of 
Parkinson & Burr. — George Wiggles- 
worth has been elected President of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. 


1875. 
JupceE W. A. REep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

William Herbert Atkinson died in 
North Chester, Mass., March 11, 1915, 
of cerebral hemorrhage. The son of Rev. 
Kinsman and Dorothy Mirack (Woods) 
Atkinson, he was born in Lunenburg, 
Mass., June 20, 1853. Fitted for college 
at Cambridge High School. Left the 
Class at the end of Junior year. In Sep- 
tember, 1876, entered the Middle Class 
at Drew Theological Seminary at Madi- 
son, N.J., and in November, 1877, began 
his ministry. Was ordained deacon 
(Methodist Episcopal Church) April 6, 
1879, at Worcester, by Bishop Simpson, 
and elder April 8, 1888, at Milford, by 
Bishop Andrews, and was pastor of 
churches in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church until the time of his death. He 
preached 32 years. He married, in 1878, 
Harriet Elizabeth Warfield, of Cam- 
bridge, who survives him with an 
adopted son. 
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1876. 
E. H. Haroprne, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Theodore Chickering Williams died at 
his home, at 99 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
on May 6, 1915. He was born at Brook- 
line, Mass., July 2, 1855, the son of 
Frederick Jaques and Abby (Tufts) 
Williams. He prepared for college at 
the Roxbury Latin School; entered Col- 
lege in 1872, and was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the Hasty Pudding 
Club, and the Phi Beta Kappa; at grad- 
uation, he was the Class orator. After 
three years of teaching and travel, he 
studied divinity at Andover and Har- 
vard, and was ordained, Nov. 24, 1882, 
over the Unitarian Church, in Win- 
chester, Mass. In 1883, he was installed 
over All Souls’ Church (formerly Dr. 
Bellows’s), in New York City. In his 
dealing as a pastor with those who had 
sinned, while he never palliated the 
wrong, he was no less gentle and con- 
soling than just in his condemnation. 
During his pastorate at Dr. Bellows’s 
church, he traveled in Japan, and made 
several journeys abroad. He was Uni- 
versity preacher at Harvard from 1888 
to 1890, and gave the ®. B. K. poem 
in June, 1894. He spent part of the 
summer of 1894 in the East Side of Lon- 
don, studying charities and University 
settlements. He published occasional 
poems and articles, and a volume of 
sermons and poems, entitled “Char- 
acter Building.” In 1896, he resigned 
All Souls’ Church, and went abroad for 
a year. On his return to this country, 
he went to Oakland, Calif., where he 
preached until 1898. In 1899, he was 
appointed head-master of the Hackley 
School, at Tarrytown, N.Y. During 
1905 and 1907, he was abroad, and 
spent much of his time in Greece and 
Italy. In June, 1907, he was made 
head-master of the Roxbury Latin 
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School, succeeding Dr. W. C. Collar. 
He held this position for two years, when 
ill health necessitated his resignation. 
His most important publication was a 
translation of the “Aeneid,” remark- 
able as well for its thorough scholar- 
ship and accuracy, as for the beauty of 
its English. It has been used in schools, 
as a textbook of English poetry. He 
married, June 14, 1883, Belma Curtis 
Wright, who survives him. — A sketch 
of William Herbert Atkinson, tem- 
porary member, will be found among the 
1875 news. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Grafton St. Loe Abbott was born Nov. 
14, 1856, in Lowell, Mass., and died at 
his home in Concord, Mass., Feb. 27, 
1915. He was the son of Josiah Gardner 
Abbott, ’32, born in Chelmsford, in 1814, 
and of Caroline (Livermore) Abbott. 
His father was an active and very suc- 
cessful lawyer, first in Lowell and after- 
wards in Boston, and was besides a 
judge, a representative and senator in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and a 
member of the House of Representatives 
at Washington. He was a member of the 
famous Electoral Commission which was 
appointed to decide the issues in the 
election between Hayes and Tilden. 
The emigrant ancestor of the Abbott 
family was George Abbott, who came 
from Yorkshire, England, in 1640, and 
settledin Andover. His mother’s family, 
the Livermores, were distinguished, one 
of his ancestors in the maternal line hav- 
ing been a judge and a representative in 
Congress. Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Abbott 
had eleven children, of whom three sons 
fought in the War of the Rebellion, two 
being killed. The first four years of our 
classmate’s life were spent in Lowell, and 
after that, until he went to college, in 
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Boston. He was fitted for college at 
Noble’s School from 1869 until 1873. He 
went to College as a matter of course, 
and as he says in his Class life, because 
every member of his family had gradu- 
ated from the University. He was a 
member of the Institute, the Dickey, 
and the Hasty Pudding Club, and was 
a supporter of, though not a participant 
in, the athletic activities of the Class. He 
roomed alone his entire College course at 
10 Holyoke St. After graduation he 
studied law in his father’s office and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1880. 
Soon after that, however, he went West, 
and lived for four years in Tombstone, 
Ariz., where he was for a year and a half 
superintendent of the Empire Mine. He 
was then clerk in the Union Pacific office 
for a year, and then engaged in mining 
for some years in No. Carolina. In 1890- 
93 he was treasurer of the Union Water 
Power Co., at Lewiston, Me., where he 
resided, and in 1893 came back to Boston 
and entered the office of his father-in- 
law, C. F. Adams, ’56, and since then un- 
til his death was closely connected with 
Mr. Adams’s affairs. He married Mr. 
Adams’s daughter, Mary, Sept. 30, 1890. 
His business interests were varied, some- 
times taking him to the far Northwest, 
and again to Cuba. His children, who 
with Mrs. Abbott survive him, are Hen- 
ry Livermore, now an ensign in the U.S. 
N., born April 12, 1892; Mary Ogden, 
born Oct. 12, 1894; and John Adams, 
born July 11, 1902. He was a member of 
the Somerset Club of Boston, and at dif- 
ferent times a member of the Calumet 
Club of New York, the Athletic, Puri- 
tan, and other clubs of Boston. — Aaron 
Hobart Latham was born in East Bridge- 
water, Mass., Dec. 14, 1854, and died of 
pneumonia in Brookline, Mass., March 
12, 1915. He was the son of Eliab and 
Susan Adams Hobart Latham. He at- 
tended the public schools in East Bridge- 
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water, and in 1869~70 attended the High 
Schoolin North Easton. He graduated 
at the High School in East Bridgewater 


in 1871, and gave the salutatory. He then — 


decided to go to college, and for a year 
tutored with a Yale graduate and lived 
at home. In 1872 he entered the Senior 
Class at Phillips Exeter Academy, took 
the examination for Amherst College in 
July, 1873, and was admitted to the 
Sophomore Class there without condi- 
tions. During that summer, however, he 
decided to come to Haryard, and in the 
fall took the examinations at Cambridge 
and entered the Freshman Class without 
conditions, and with honors in Latin. 
He was a good worker and a good scho- 
lar. He was a member of the Institute of 
1770 and an editor of the Institute paper. 
He was also a member of the Dickey and 
of the Hasty Pudding Club, and also of 
the A.D. Club. He played on the Fresh- 
man baseball nine at centre field, and in 
several games as catcher. For the next 
three years he was on the University 
nine, the first year as right field and at 
left field during the Junior and Senior 
years. He was an active member of the 
H.A.A., and won eight prizes while he 
was in College. He played on our Class 
football team. He was also an associate 
member of the Glee Club and an editor 
of the Advocate. During his Freshman 
year he roomed alone at 44 Mt. Auburn 
St., and the remaining three years with 
P. W. Page, ’77, in 22 Weld. In 1877-78 
he was at the Harvard Law School; 
1878-79, he studied law at East Bridge- 
water and was admitted to the Plymouth 
County Bar in 1879. He lived in Boston 
until Sept., 1884, when he moved to 
Brookline. He was the Democratic can- 
didate for the House of Representatives 
from Brookline in 1889. He served for 
many years on the School Board of 
Brookline, finally declining renomina- 
tion. After 1880 he was a busy and 
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methodical lawyer, and in the summers 
of many years made trips to England 
and the Continent. He married in Liver- 
more, Me., Sept. 20, 1882, Annie Ger- 
trude, daughter of Horace N. and Mary 
L. Bearce, of Boston,— Samuel Joseph 
Watson was a member of our Class for 
two years. He born was in Patterson, 
N.J., July 10, 1852, and died there April 
15, 1915. 


1878. « 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Charles Bayard Trail died at his resi- 
dence in Frederick, Md., on Dec. 8, 1914. 
He was president of the Farmers’ & 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank of Frederick and 
one of the most prominent citizens of the 
town. He was a descendant of an old 
Scotch family and was born in Frederick, 
Feb. 2, 1857. He was educated in the 
Frederick College, and at Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover. After graduating from 
Harvard in the Class of 1878 he read law 
under the Hon. M. G. Urner, and was 
admitted to the bar of Maryland. From 
1883 to 1887 he was secretary of the 
United States Legation in Brazil. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed consul at 
Marseilles. In 1894 he returned to Fred- 
erick and was made vice-president of the 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, and 
in 1904 succeeded to the presidency of 
that institution. He was a vestryman of 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church, a director 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Co., the 
president of the Frederick Female Semi- 
nary, and a member of the board of visi- 
tors of the Maryland School for the Deaf 
and took an active interest in that insti- 
tution. It was recently written of him as 
follows: ‘“‘He has been a useful man and 
a leader in the community; an example 
of correct living and high character and 
enjoys the well-merited respect of the 
people of the county of which his family 
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has been an integral part for many gen- 
erations.” In 1889 he married Grace 
Winebrenner, who survives him with five 
children. One of his sisters married the 
Rev. J. B. Harding, ’78. — F. L. Gay 
has been elected a resident member of 
the Mass. Historical Society, and on 
Nov. 30, 1914, was by vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College ap- 
pointed “Curator of British and Ameri- 
can Historical Tracts.” — Dr. W. H. 
Potter went to Europe last summer for 
the purpose of taking a much needed and 
well earned vacation, but on the break- 
ing out of the war, joined the staff of the 
Ambulance of the American Hospital at 
Neuilly, where he has been actively en- 
gaged with four assistants in treating 
wounded French and English soldiers. — 
Sir G. H. Perley is High Commissioner 
of Canada in London, the position for- 
merly held by Lord Strathcona. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

The annual dinner will be at the Uni- 
versity Club, 270 Beacon St., Boston, 
Wednesday evening, June 23. Holwor- 
thy 18 will be open as usual for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day, June 
24. — E. L. Baylies was elected first vice- 
president of the New York Law Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting April 1. — J. 
A. Thayer’s appointment by Pres. Wil- 
son as postmaster at Worcester was con- 
firmed in March, and he entered upon his 
duties April 1.— John Franklin Ladd 
died at Danvers Feb. 25. He was born 
at Cambridge, Nov. 30, 1856, the son of 
John Savilian and Mary Ann (Butler) 
Ladd. He prepared for college at the 
Cambridge High School and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. Early in 1877 he 
broke down nervously and was obliged 
to leave College in order to have hospital 
care and treatment for the illness from 
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which he never recovered. — Charles 
Hiram Blood died at his home at Fitch- 
burg, April 3, from cancer of the liver. 
He had been in failing health for some 
months but had attended to his legal 
duties until ten days before his death. 
He was born at Fitchburg, Dec. 10, 1857, 
the son of Hiram Albro and Mary Maria 
(Pherson) Blood. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Fitchburg High School and 
was admitted in July, 1875. After two 
months spent in the Azores immediately 
after graduation, he studied law in the 
office of Marston & Cobb, New Bedford, 
until June 30, 1880. During the aca- 
demic year 1880-81 he attended the Law 
School of Boston University. He then 
returned to the office of Marston & 
Cobb, and in August, 1881, was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
Bristol County. After a few months 
passed with an engineering party in Con- 
necticut, he opened a law office in Bos- 
ton, with his residence at Fitchburg. In 
June, 1885, he became general counsel of 
the Cleveland & Canton R.R. Co. of 
Ohio, ‘with offices in Boston. He also 
opened an office at Fitchburg. Later he 
gave up his Boston office and confined 
himself to the general practice of law at 
Fitchburg. In 1888 he was appointed by 
Gov. Ames special justice of the Fitch- 
burg police court, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold until his death. In 1896 
he was elected to the Fitchburg Common 
Council, on the nomination of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ party with the indorse- 
ment of the Citizens’ Temperance party. 
He was elected president of the council 
and served on various important com- 
mittees. He declined renomination, but 
later accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion to be representative to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature from the 13th dis- 
trict. He was elected and served three 
years from 1899 through 1901. While a 
member of the House he served for three 
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years on the committee on railroads, and 
for one year on the committee on rules, 
as well as on various other committees, 
including sub-committees in charge of 
the revision of the laws of Massachu- 
setts. In 1902 he was elected mayor of 
Fitchburg for 1903 on the Independent 
Citizens ticket, but was defeated for 
reélection. In 1913 he was again nomi- 
nated as mayor by the Independent Citi- 
zens’ party but was again defeated. An 
active member of his church, he was es- 
pecially interested in men’s clubs in the 
churches, took part in the organization 
of the Church Federation of men’s clubs 
in Fitchburg, and was its first president. 
He was an active member of the Fitch- 
burg Bar Association, of which he was a 
past president, and of various masonic 
and other local organizations. During 
the winter of 1888-89 he spent two 
months in California. In 1899 he visited 
London and Paris, and in 1904 attended 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis. He was married at Cambridge, 
Dec. 22, 1898, to Elisabeth Ravenel 
Almon, daughter of Mather B. and Re- 
becca (Rand) Almon, of Halifax, N.S., 
who survives him. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsopry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Secretary has already sent to 
members of the Class a circular giving 
the arrangements made for celebrating 
on Wednesday, June 23, the 35th anni- 
versary of graduation. The program 
includes a lunch at the Harvard Club in 
Boston at 1 p.M., a tea probably at some 
place in Cambridge at 5 p.m., at which 
ladies are invited, and the Class Dinner 
which will be held at the Union Club in 
Boston at 7.30 p.m. Members intending 
to go to the Yale Game at the Stadium 
on that afternoon are urged to send their 
applications to the Secretary before 
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June 10, so that arrangements can be 
made for sitting together. A large num- 
ber of the Class have already expressed 
the intention to be present. — Henry 
Cutler Baldwin was the son of Rollin 
Mallory and Maria Louisa (Colton) 
Baldwin and was born at Roxbury, now 
a part of Boston, on Oct. 27, 1859. After 
graduation he entered the Harvard Med- 
ical School and received the degree of 
M.D. in 1884. After service at the Mass. 
General Hospital and the McLean Asy- 
lum, he spent several years in travel and 
study in Europe. In 1887 he established 
himself in private practice in Boston and 
became one of the well known neurolo- 
gists of that city. He was for many years 
a physician in the department for nerv- 
ous diseases of the Mass. General Hos- 
pital and was also employed as a medical 
expert by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. He had served as chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Boston 
Insane Hospital and had made a special 
study of the care of the insane. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society 
and many other medical associations, 
and also of the University and Harvard 
Clubs of Boston. A few days before his 
death he was stricken with acute Bright’s 
disease while examining a patient at the 
Mass. General Hospital and died there 
on Feb. 25, 1915. Dr. Baldwin was mar- 
ried on Sept. 29, 1894, to May Hamelin 
Widney, who survives him. Baldwin was 
especially fond of music, and it was he 
who always took the burden of arranging 
the music for the Class reunions. His 
cheerful presence and his genuine inter- 
est in everything connected with our 
Class will be greatly missed. — Eugene 
Dexter Russell was born at Somersworth, 
N.H., on June 20, 1856, and was the son 
of Uriah and Mary Elizabeth (Grant) 
Russell. After graduation, he entered 
at once into the profession of teaching, 
which was to be his lifework. He was 
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successively principal of the high schools 
of Groton (Mass.), Seymour (Conn.), 
Natick, Bradford, Wakefield and Wal- 
tham (Mass.). In 1891 he became prin- 
cipal of the Lynn (Mass.) Classical High 
School, which position he filled most effi- 
ciently to the end of his life. On the 
morning of March 17, he presided over 
the school exercises in celebration of the 
anniversary of the evacuation of Boston 
by the British troops and appeared to be 
in his usual good health and cheerful 
spirits. Immediately afterwards, he was 
seized with an attack of heart trouble 
and died in about an hour in his office at 
the school. Russell had held many offices 
in educational organizations, and at the 
time of his death was the president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the oldest 
singing organization of Boston. He was 
raarried in 1884 to Mary Catherine Eno, 
a graduate of Wellesley College in the 
class of 1880, and she and his two sons 
and three daughters survive him. His 
life has been one of public usefulness and 
a splendid example of rational living. — 
Fairfax Henry Wheelan died in San 
Francisco on March 26, 1915. He was 
born in San Francisco, Sept. 27, 1856, the 
son of Peter and Catherine F. (Baker) 
Wheelan. He had been ill since last No- 
vember at which time an operation had 
disclosed the fact that his case was one 
of hopeless cancer. During these months 
of great suffering his cheerfulness and 
fortitude were extraordinary; he kept 
up his reading, his interest in the affairs 
of his friends and his sense of humor 
which never failed. At the time of his 
death he was vice-president and mana- 
ger of the Southern Pacific Milling Co., 
and president of the Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation, an organization of wide scope 
and influence. He was for many years a 
director of and vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Association and was at one time a 
director of the Merchants Exchange. In 
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politics, he was chiefly responsible for 
ridding San Francisco of ballot stuffing 
and by his own unaided efforts sent two 
of the ballot stuffers to state’s prison. In 
social life he was a member of the Uni- 
versity Club and its president for two 
years; president and secretary of the 
Harvard Club for several years; presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Club and president 
of the Chit Chat Club. In all of these 
organizations he was noted for his humor 
and originality. Charity claimed much 
of his busy time and he gave liberally of 
his energies to this field of work. He was 
active in the Associated Charities and 
did an immense amount of work for the 
“Mission” of the “‘ Native Sons,” which 
has for its object the finding of good 
homes for homeless children and keeping 
homes as well as the children under ob- 
servation to prevent abuse of the child. 
Besides these activities, his pen was ever 
busy; he wrote many clever songs as he 
used to do in College days. Who of his 
Class will everforget the “‘ Poco’s Daugh- 
ter” or “Yale Men Say” written for 
Euphive, the 80 Pudding Play? His pa- 
pers written for various societies to 
which he belonged, as well as for schools 
and universities, were of great interest 
and diversity of subject, one of the best 
being the “Greatest Invention of the 
19th Century,” which dealt with the 
uses of Bessemer steel. He leaves a wid- 
ow, Albertine Randall Wheelan, the well- 
known artist, and two sons, Edgar Stow 
Wheelan and Fairfax Randall Wheelan. 
— Arthur Taylor was born at Yar- 
mouth, Mass., on June 5, 1859, and was 
thesonof Solomon and Olive (Matthews) 
Taylor. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Andover Academy. After gradua- 
tion he studied law at the Harvard Law 
School, and received the degree of LL.B. 
in June, 1885. He was admitted to the 
bar in Boston, in January, 1886, and 
since then has lived in that city where he 
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practised his profession. He never mar- 
ried. He died quite suddenly from tuber- 
culosis at the Boston City Hospital on 
March 27, 1915. — Dr. James Brainerd 
Field was born at Athol Centre, Mass., 
on Feb. 16, 1859. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School, and af- 
ter graduation entered the Harvard 
Medical School, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1884. After a term of service at 
the Boston City Hospital, he removed to 
Lowell, Mass., where he has since lived 
and become one of the leading physicians 
of that city, devoting himself to general 
practice and especially to surgery. He 
has been chairman of the Lowell Board 
of Health, treasurer of the Association of 
Mass. Board of Health, member of the 
staff of the Lowell General and Lowell 
Corporation Hospitals, a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society and other medical 
associations, and he has contributed ar- 
ticles of importance to medical maga- 
zines. He died of pneumonia on April 
15, 1915, after an illness of only six days. 
He was first married to Emma Louise 
Snow, who died in 1885. In 1893, he was 
married to Helen Augusta Ward, who, 
with his son and daughter, survives him. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

The following is taken from a notice 
of the son of our classmate, J. H. Sea- 
verns, a resident of London for 30 years, 
and recently a member of Parliament, 
which appeared in the Boston Trans- 
cript: ““Joel Seaverns, a first lieutenant 
in the City of London Regiment, Royal 
Fusileers, died in France, May 10. He 
was 22 years of age and the son of Joel 
Herbert and Helen Brown Seaverns of 
London, and a grandson of the late Dr. 
Joel Seaverns, 50, of Roxbury. He was 
a graduate of Oxford in 1914 and in 
1907 visited this country with his par- 
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ents. He had been a member of the Ter- 
ritorials for several years, and when the 
war broke out was sent to the coast on 
guard duty. Later he went to Malta, 
where he was stationed with the garri- 
son for six months, preparing for the 
front, and at the expiration of that time 
he entered France with his regiment.” 
—A public memorial to the late Gov. 
Curtis Guild is planned. A large and 
representative committee has been 
formed with the following officers: 
Permanent chairman, Senator H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, Nahant; vice-chairman, 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, Boston; treas- 
urer, Allan Forbes, ['97], care State 
Street Trust Co., Boston; secretary, 
H. A. MacDonald, Beverly; L. A. 
Frothingham, ’93, Boston; Dr. R. W. 
Lovett, ’81, Lincoln; C. K. Bolton, 90, 
Shirley. — Notice will be sent out 
shortly of the usual informal dinner on 
June 23, the evening before Commence- 
ment.— Dr. A. S. Thayer attended 
the National Convention of Physicians 
at San Francisco. — With this issue, 
W. R. Thayer retires from the editor- 
ship of the Graduates’ Magazine. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Rev. Ernest Mariett has been made 
temporary rector of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church at Westboro, and will also 
have charge of the Sunday services at 
the Westboro State Hospital and the 
Lyman School for Boys. —F. L. El- 
dredge of New York was on March 25 
appointed one of the receivers of the 
Port of Para Co., capitalized at $32,500,- 
000, and operating docks and ware- 
houses at Para, Brazil, together with a 
railroad and steamship line in that coun- 
try.— The Boston papers have pub- 
lished the notice of the death at Meri- 
dian, Miss., on March 29, 1915, of 
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Charles Everett Torrey, a member of the 
Class during the Freshman year. He was 
born Jan. 24, 1861, in Boston, and passed 
his boyhood there, his father being 
Charles Torrey, a well-known merchant. 
After leaving College, he was for several 
years engaged in mining in Mexico, but 
for a long time has lived in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, where he has been interested in 
fruit culture. He was twice married and 
leaves a widow and two daughters. — 
Prof. W. E. Stone, of Raleigh, N.C., has 
been chosen president of the North 
Carolina Harvard Club. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Walter Elijah Damon died on Feb. 23, 
as the result of shock following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. The son of Elijah 
and Phebe Stevens (Besse) Damon, he 
was born in Boston, Nov. 22, 1860. He 
prepared for college at Adams Academy 
where his brilliancy both in classics and 
mathematics won him distinction. At 
Harvard he made no particular effort to 
attain high rank, but graduated with 
honorable mention in Greek and Latin, 
and was a candidate for the Latin Salu- 
tatory. While in College he roomed, 
in Freshman year, with C. D. Canter- 
bury, in Sophomore year with F. L. 
Slocum, and Senior year with M. H. 
Clarke. He was treasurer of the Pi Eta 
Society. After graduation he was for 
three years a teacher in classics at S. C. 
Shortlidge’s Academy, at Media, Pa., 
when he joined the staff at Adams Aca- 
demy and remained there until 1888. H> 
then took charge of his father’s business, 
the manufacture of cider and cider vine- 
gar, and settled down at South Hanson. 
Here, he wrote, “‘my occupations are 
very miscellaneous. Besides my business, 
I am engaged in probate work, the care 
and settlement of estates, in general sur- 
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veying and conveyancing; and, in short, 
am the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the Yankee countryman, but not a pro- 
fessional lawyer.” He had been select- 
man and assessor of the town, and an 
overseer of the poor. And for some years 
had assisted A. C. Burrage, ’83, in carry- 
ing on his interesting industrial experi- 
ments at South Hanson and Burrage, in 
the Cape District. He was married, 
Dec. 24, 1884, to Miss Mabel Beal, of 
Pembroke, who survives him. — James 
Milton Hall died on March 27, after an 
operation for intestinal trouble. The son 
of James Bartlett and Elvira Dow (Cle- 
ment) Hall, he was born at Haverhill, 
Dec. 29, 1861. He prepared for college 
at the Haverhill High School, and grad- 
uated with honorable mention in history, 
ranking among those to whom disquisi- 
tions were assigned. While at Harvard, 
Hall was a member of the Signet, K.N., 
Everett Atheneum, Harvard Union and 
Historical Society, and had a small circle 
of warm and devoted friends. After 
leaving College, he entered the Harvard 
Law School, graduated in 1887, and be- 
gan practice in Boston at 54 Devonshire 
St., where he had since continued. He 
was unmarried. — Henry Wilson Per- 
kins, a member of our Class during the 
Freshman year, died on Jan. 16, at his 
home in Cambridge, of Bright’s disease. 
Born in Boston, on June 23, 1859, he pre- 
pared for College at the Cambridge Lat- 
in School and entered Harvard with the 
intention of studying for the ministry. 
Ill health, however, changed his plans, 
and later he became a civil engineer, be- 
ing employed in that capacity by the 
Boston Sewer Department for nearly 20 
years. At the time of his death he had 
been associated, for the past 10 years, 
with Edwin F. Bowker, C.E. — W. W. 
Bryant has for some time been engaged 
in writing on historical subjects connect- 
ed with his native town of Pembroke, 
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taking his data from official and private 
records — work of great value and such 
as should be undertaken on behalf of the 
early history of all our New England set- 
tlements. His chief subjects have been: 
The Mattakeeset Indians, 1630-1793; 
French Neutrals in Pembroke, 1756- 
1766; Pembroke’s Resolutions of 1740 
(opposing the King’s retirement of pro- 
vincial paper currency); The “ Wash- 
ington Guards”’ (one of the 23 compan- 
ies of Massachusetts Militia disbanded 
because of the people’s opposition to the 
Mexican War); Records of a District 
School, 1783-1869; Pembroke in the 
Civil War. — C. P. Perin writes enter- 
tainingly to the Secretary of his journey- 
ings through Japan, Manchuria, China, 
Ceylon and India, which have been con- 
tinuous since June, and which were un- 
dertaken for the purpose of getting accu- 
rate information regarding the coal and 
iron fields of the Eastern world. He tells 
of his interview with Yuan-Shi-Kai and 
his prime minister, a Yale graduate of 
the late 80’s; of slipping into Calcutta, 
two hours ahead of the Emden; and of 
his advisory relations with the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore, with a view to the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
that native state. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

W. C. Sturgis has passed the present 
winter in Cambridge, where he has been 
carrying on work in the Cryptogamic 
Laboratory in the Agassiz Museum; he 
is chairman of the board of trustees of St. 
Stephen’s School in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., a boarding-school for boys similar 
to St. Paul’s and Groton Schools. — H. 
J. Williams has retired from the business 
of chemical engineer and analytical 
chemist in which he has been engaged 
for many years, and on May 1, he en- 
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tered the employ of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., as fuel engineer, 
with headquarters at 92 State St., Bos- 
ton.— There has been published in 
pamphlet form the argument of R. G. 
Brown on the negative side of a debate 
on the minimum wage, the affirmative 
side of which was taken by Norman 
Hapgood, ’90, of New York, which took 
place at the annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association at 
the Hotel Knickerbocker in New York 
on Feb. 10, 1915. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiutams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The 30th anniversary celebration of 
the Class is in charge of a special com- 
mittee, of which F. S. Billings is chair- 
man. The arrangements for Sunday, 
June 20, include services at the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, conducted 
by the ministers of the Class, a brief re- 
ception at Pres. Lowell’s house, followed 
by luncheon and afternoon tea at the 
Oakley Country Club. The Class will 
give a spread on Class Day after the 
Stadium exercises. A breakfast on Wed- 
nesday at the Freshman dormitories fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the buildings, 
the Widener Memorial Library, with 
luncheon at the Harvard Union, are fea- 
tures for Wednesday. Mrs. Storrow will 
entertain the ladies of the Class at dinner 
on Wednesday at the Women’s City 
Club, and again at luncheon at the Stor- 
row home in Lincoln on Thursday. The 
other features of the celebration were 
noted in the March number of the Mag- 
azine. — V. C. Alderson is president of 
the Winnemucca-Bonanza Mining Co., 
of Winnemucca, Nev. — R. Aldrich is 
a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. — Dr. H. D. Arnold is 
president of Suffolk District Medical 
Society. — Rev. L. W. Batten has been 
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appointed to deliver the Bohlen lecture 
in Philadelphia in 1916. — Dr. H. Clark 
is now settled at Wheatland, N.D. — 
The address of F. A. Delano in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is 294 Treasury Building. — 
P. D. Dwight has retired from active 
business. — L. L. Jackson is a consulting 
and research chemist at 5 Beekman St., 
New York City. —S. E. Winslow pre- 
sided at the Unitarian Festival in Boston 
on May 26. — E. B. Young is a director 
of the United Charities of St. Paul, 
Minn. — J. E. Thayer is a member of 
the faculty of the Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy. — F. E. Puffer is 
engaged in advertising work at 45 Acad- 
emy St., Newark, N.J.— His old law 
firm having been dissolved by death and 
sickness, Henry M. Williams has associ- 
ated with him Henry H. Fuller, 96, under 
the name of Williams & Fuller at his 
old address, 16 State St., Boston. — 
Changes of address: —E. D. Marsh, 38 
Wall St., New York City; J. B. New- 
hall, Scollay Building, 40 Court St., Bos- 
ton; H. W. Wadsworth, Altadena, Cal. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 

The annual subscription Class lunch- 
eon was held at the Harvard Club, Bos- 
ton, on March 6. The following 28 men 
were present: Professors H. E. Clifford, 
and G. G. Wilson, honorary members of 
the Class; T. T. Baldwin, Bradford, Claf- 
lin, Dewey, Fullerton, Gage, Guild, 
Houghton, Hood, Hosmer, W. H. Howe, 
Kendall, Mallory, Merriam, Moors, 
Parker, Pratt, Roberts, Simmons, Slo- 
cum, C. B. Stevens, Waterman, G. M. 
Weed, Weld, Weston and Winter. Mer- 
riam presided. Prof. Clifford spoke of 
the beneficial result of the opportunity 
given to certain of the undergraduates to 
study from the inside some of the public- 
service corporation. Prof. Wilson, who 
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since the outbreak of the European war 
had been abroad in an official capacity, 
and Fullerton, who for many years was 
on the staff of the London Times in 
Paris, discussed in a very interesting way 
various phases of the war. Mallory, 
Roberts and Baldwin were the other 
speakers. After luncheon, the ’86 bed- 
room in the club was inspected. Many 
individual and group Class pictures have 
been hung there. — The usual spread 
will be given in Hollis 4 on Commence- 
ment. — T. W. Richards, Feb. 26, 1915, 
received the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and at the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new Mellon 
Institute spoke on “The practical im- 
portance of research in pure science.” — 
April 18, 1915, A. B. Houghton and J. 
H. Huddleston were elected directors of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. — 
Gilbert Tompkins has a new address at 
866 Lexington Ave., New York, and G. 
B. Harris at 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

W. T. Gray has given up his place at 
Heath Lodge, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
Eng.; his address is, care Morgan, 
Harjes and Co., 31 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris, France. 


1888. 
G. R. Pustrsr, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. L. Blossom’s address is Douglas, 
Ariz. — Charles Harnant Harwood died 
in Boston on April 11, 1915, after a short 
illness. He was born in Boston, March 
28, 1864. He leaves a widow and one 
son, Willard. He graduated from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1892 and 
practised in Boston and Hyannis. In his 
early years he was active in detective 
work and kept up his interest in it 
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throughout his life. He had records of 
criminal cases to which the police fre- 
quently referred. He was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, being a member of the Hy- 
annis Yacht Club. He had been for 
many years active with the Boston Dis- 
pensary. — C. R. Holman has returned 
to the United States; address, Strath- 
cona Hall, Charles River Road, Cam- 
bridge. — H. S. Wardner publishes in 
the May-June issue of the Vermonter an 
article entitled ‘Jacob and his Dinah,” 
being an account of the holding of Dinah, 
a negro woman, as a slave and subse- 
quent legal proceedings in the State of 
Vermont. The article is primarily a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not slaves were 
ever held in the State of Vermont. — 
The Massachusetts members of the 
Class gave a dinner to the “ Outlanders ” 
on Feb. 15, at the Boston Harvard Club. 
E. R. Thayer was toastmaster and very 
informal speeches were made by Ward- 
ner, Hallowell, Bolster, Dickinson, G. A. 
Carpenter and the Secretary. J. A. Saxe 
was chorister and Swarts sang several 
solos. 70 men were present and ex- 
pressed the opinion that similar dinners 
should be held annually hereafter if 
possible. 





1889. 

Hon. CHarLes WarrREN, Sec., 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
New Addresses: (business): C. C. 
Batchelder, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Manila, P.I.; V. M. Harding, 1614 
Chicago Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; A. 
P. Hebard, 902 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. E. Litchfield, 31 State St., Bos- 
ton; C. S. Martin, 1328 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y.; W. F. Pillsbury, 8 Congress 
St., Boston; W. P. Stead, Union League 
Club, New York, N.Y.; W. H. Thayer, 
136 Federal St., Boston; (home): C. B. 
Dunlap, Hawthorne, N.Y.; V. M. Hard- 
ing, 789 Burr Ave., Hubbard Woods, 
Ill.; G. D. Latimer, 100 Longwood Ave., 
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Brookline; P. Marquand, Edgemoor, 
Del.; M. Whitridge, 4402 Greenway, 
Guildford, Baltimore, Md.— The Sec- 
retary announces that for the purpose 
of reminiscing over the glories of the 
25th Anniversary, there will be an in- 
formal reunion and dinner of the Class 
on the night before Commencement, and 
after the ball game. A circular will 
be sent out shortly, giving details. — 
Harvard Clubs through the country 
have been officered by ’89 men this year 
as follows: P. D. Trafford, pres., Har- 
vard Club of New Jersey; J. P. Nields, 
pres., Harvard Club of Delaware; R. N. 
Durfee, pres., Harvard Club of Fall 
River; W. L. Jennings, pres., Harvard 
Club of Worcester; G. F. Weld, pres., 
Harvard Club of Santa Barbara; W. L. 
Monro, vice-pres., Harvard Club of 
Western Pennsylvania. M. A. Taylor, 
treas., New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs, at the annual meeting of 
which last October, O. Prescott, W. H. 
Jennings, R. N. Durfee and M. A. Tay- 
lor attended. C. Warren spoke on “Har- 
vard Men in Diplomacy” at the annual 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Delaware 
at Wilmington, March 13; P. D. Traf- 
ford gave some foot-ball reminiscences, 
and J. P. Nields presided; P. Marquand 
and C. Copeland were also present. C. 
Cobb spoke at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of North Carolina, March 
12, on “Old Harvard.” — A. G. Barret 
was elected president of the Louisville 
Bar Association, last January. — C. C. 
Batchelder is now delegate to the Non- 
Christian tribes in the Philippine Islands, 
as the representative of the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Philippines. — Dr. R. 
C. Cabot delivered a lecture on “Social 
Service,’’ March 9, before the School for 
Health Officers, in Massachusetts. — W. 
Coulson is now partner with Hon. A. N. 
Frost in the law firm of Coulson & Frost, 
at Lawrence. — H. H. Darling was 
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again elected secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Chorus; he put in much hard 
work in connection with the great con- 
cert given in Boston, April 6, of the 
Apollo Club, the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Alumni Chorus. — J. Endicott has 
been elected a director in the Merchants 
Bank, Detroit. — F. W. Faxon is vice- 
president of the Boston Book Co., not 
president, as stated in the Class Report. 
—R. E. Forbes has been elected bird 
warden of Milton. — E. W. Grew has 
been elected a director in the Webster- 
Atlas Nat. Bank, Boston. — P. F. Hall 
is chairman of the town improvement 
committee of the Brookline Education 
Society. — W. W. Magee was elected to 
Congress from the Syracuse district last 
Fall. — P. Marquand has left Panama 
and is now with the Edgemoor Iron 
Works at Edgemoor, Del.— W. R. 
Marsh delivered an address before the 
Church Congress at New Haven, Nov., 
1914,. on “The Religious Problem in 
School and College.” — F. E. Parker 
goes to Ottawa, Can., on July 1, to be- 
come associated with W. C. Edwards 
& Co., Ltd., in the development of tim- 
ber and manufacturing properties. — 
W. F. Pillsbury has become a member of 
the firm of Lovell & Co., stock brokers, 
Boston. — Prof. G. A. Reisner writes in 
March from Dér-el-Bersheh, Mallawi, 
that he has just returned from Kerma, 
Dongola, where he excavated 286 an- 
cient Nubian graves containing sacri- 
fices human and other. He also writes 
as to present-day conditions: “ All is 
quiet here and in the Sudan. No one ex- 
cept Europeans pays much attention to 
the war. The crops and the price of cot- 
ton are more important... .””» — Dr. M. 
W. Richardson is now the New England 
representative of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, Inc., of New York, an organi- 
zation for supplying to employees a 
service consisting of physical health ex- 
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amination of employees and reports; the 
Massachusetts Legislature has abol- 
ished the former State Board of Health 
of which he was secretary; but he con- 
tinues his work also as life insurance 
company examiner. — C. M. Saville has 
been elected vice-president of the New 
England Waterworks Association; he 
was awarded the Norman Medal, 1914, 
by the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers for a paper on “Hydrology of the 
Panama Canal”’; he has also read papers 
on “Engineering Education”’ before the 
Princeton Engineering Society and on 
the “Hartford Water Works” before the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science. — Prof. W. H. Siebert’s ad- 
dress on “The Dispersion of the Ameri- 
can Tories,” delivered last year before 
the American Historical Association, 
was printed in September, 1914, in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. He 
has also published ‘The Exodus of the 
Loyalists from Penobscot and the Loyal- 
ist Settlements at Passamaquoddy.” — 
Rev. E. E. Shumaker has resigned as 
pastor of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, Boston; he has published an elo- 
quent and soul-stirring book, “The 
World Crisis and the Way to Peace” — 
being a plea for American intervention 
to seek to end the Great War. The Class 
Secretary urges ’89 men generally to 
read this production of a classmate. — 
P. D. Trafford has been named on the 
list of candidates to be voted on for nom- 
ination for Overseer. — Prof. R. D. C. 
Ward has published ‘‘The Weather Ele- 
ment in American Climates” in Annals 
of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Vol. IV (1914), 3-54; also seven 
other scientific papers. — Charles War- 
ren delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Civil Service 
Association last March. As Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States 
he has as his assignments all legal mat- 
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ters coming before the Department of 
Justice in connection with the following 
subjects: the war and neutrality; Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and national banks; 
customs; bankruptcy; civil service; 
Panama Canal; Alaska. He has also for 
argument all cases before the United 
States Supreme Court involving these 
subjects. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The 25th year celebration will follow 
the program already announced. R. F. 
Herrick is Chief Marshal. The Secretary 
issues his Class Report about June 1. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Judge Harvey Humphrey Baker died 
of pneumonia at his home, Newton St., 
Brookline, on April 10, 1914, after a 
week’s illness. He was the son of James 
and Harriet Maria (Humphrey) Baker 
and was born in Brookline, April 11, 
1869. After preparation for college at 
the Roxbury Latin School, he entered 
the Freshman Class and graduated with 
honors in 1891, and from the Law School 
in 1894, receiving the additional degree 
of A.M. He began the practice of law 
immediately, and soon entered the firm 
of Hayes, Williams, Baker & Hersey in 
Boston. He attained the appointment of 
clerk of police court at Brookline, and 
later became a special justice of that 
court, where he served until 1906. Then 
the late Ex-Gov. Guild, on the creation 
of the juvenile court, appointed him one 
of the justices. For many years he was 
active in the town affairs of Brookline. 
He also took a leading part in the affairs 
of the Unitarian Church there. He was 
president of the Mass. Conference on 
Charities and Correction and was the 
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president of the Mass. Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene. He never married. His 
only brother, James E. Baker, ’83, sur- 
vives him and lived with him at the old 
homestead. — The Class will meet as 
usual on Commencement Day, June 24, 
at 9 Holworthy. Come early and talk 
over next year’s affairs. — F. D. Chester 
is the head of the Mcdern Languages 
Dept. in Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Ill.; address, 1155 East Knox St. — Dr. 
A. H. Williams, is the president, and 
Rev. J. R. Jenkins is the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Harvard Club of Arizona; 
Williams is practising medicine in Phe- 
nix and Jenkins is the Episcopal arch- 
deacon in Arizona. — G. H. Savage is 
the secretary of the A. A. Wire Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of rubber insulated wires, 
in Newark, N.J. — Edwin Emerson gave 
illustrated talks on his experiences as a 
war correspondent in Europe at the Har- 
vard Clubs of New York and Boston and 
at the Harvard Union. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Brenner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement Day at noon in Hollis 24. 
— David Gray’s address is R. F. D. 4, 
Portland, Me.; he and Mrs. Gray have 
made their home in a farmhouse on the 
shore of Casco Bay. — A. M. White is 
one of the incorporators of the American 
Legion. — J. W. Ganson is a member of 
the Foreign Legion of the French Army; 
the Secretary received a letter from him 
under date of Jan. 27. — H. F. Hollis, 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire, 
spoke before the Economic Club of New 
York at its meetings of Feb. 10, and 
March 30.— Dr. R. B. Greenough is 
executive officer of the Surgical Unit of 
the Harvard Medical School, now en- 
gaged in a three months’ term of service 
at the American Hospital of Paris. 
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1893. 
S. F. BatcuHetper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Edwin Stanton Mullins died suddenly 
at Havana, Cuba, Feb. 20, 1915. He was 
born March 6, 1870, at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., the son of William J. and Lucy 
(Bustard) Mullins. The family were 
from Dublin, Ireland, and his father was 
a graduate of Trinity, Dublin. He fitted 
at Groton, entered College in 1889 and 
received his A.B. in 1893. His interests 
were largely literary; he possessed a 
great measure of the delicate and poetic 
taste of his nationality, and could make 
himself a most delightful companion. 
After graduation he traveled widely for 
several years, occasionally returning to 
his home at Franklin, Penn. Later he 
bought considerable property at Hyan- 
nisport, Mass., and made his headquar- 
ters there, becoming somewhat of a 
recluse. In out-door pursuits he enjoyed 
sailing, hunting and small-stock raising; 
for the latter he had an estate in Vir- 
ginia. He was unmarried. — Charles 
Merriam died at Weston, Mass., March 
29, 1915, from “‘Ludwig’s Angina,” — 
an obscure and rapidly-fatal swelling of 
the mouth and throat. He was born at 
Milton, Mass., Aug. 3, 1871, the son of 
Herbert and Fannie (Hawes) Merriam, 
from an old Massachusetts stock. He 
fitted at Hopkinson’s School and was a 
regular member of the Class of 1893. In 
February, 1894, he went into the cotton 
manufacturing business at the Lyman 
Mills, Holyoke. Starting at the lowest 
round of the ladder he rose to be superin- 
tendent, and had opportunities for going 
still higher. In June of 1904, however, 
he abandoned business life in order to 
carry on his father’s extensive farm at 
Weston. Here he continued to the time 
of his death, enlarging and improving 
the property and taking a keen interest 
in all out-of-door pursuits. His specialty 
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was modern scientific dairy work, with 
a herd of about a hundred fancy-bred 
stock ; and contrary to frequent experi- 
ence in such cases he made it a com- 
mercial success. Of thoroughly social 
instincts, most genial personality and 
sterling capabilities, he was a universal 
favorite in both town and country. His 
attachment to ’93 was unbounded, and 
his cheery presence and generous codp- 
eration could always be relied upon for 
every occasion. Dec. 2, 1902, he mar- 
ried Georgiana Hemingway of Holyoke, 
who with three children survives him. — 
G. T. Emerson is engaged in financial 
pursuits at 424 W. 20th St., New York 
City. — S. E. Marvin, Jr., should be ad- 
dressed at 344 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
— §S. A. McIntire, formerly of Portland, 
Ore., may be reached in care of Clinton 
H. Blake, Jr., 2 Rector St., New York 
City. — W. M. Reed is living at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., on R.F.D. 3.— E. S. 
Townsend announces the removal of his 
law offices from 43 Tremont St., to 24 
Milk St., Boston. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Rev. Robert MacDonald, for the last 
17 years pastor of the Washington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has accepted a call to the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Worcester. — 
Capt. A. L. Conger will give courses on 
Military History at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. — E. B. Hill has been ap- 
pointed instructor in music and a mem- 
ber of the Faculty at Harvard. — C. H. 
Beckwith is city solicitor of Springfield. 
— E. B. Bishop is city solicitor of New- 
ton. — J. W. Glidden has changed his 
business address to 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — A. I. Stix has resigned as 
vice-president of the International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, and is now a special agent 
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of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
— The firm of Crane & Lockwood, law- 
yers, New York, has dissolved, and A. 
M. Crane, with A. B. Crane, has re- 
moved to 14 Wall St. — J. P. Fox gives 
as his permanent address the City Club 
of New York, 55 W. 44th Street (not 31 
Nassau St.). He is transit expert for the 
Board of Estimate and secretary of the 
Murray Hill Association. —G. A. Walk- 
er, for some years among the “lost,” is 
found; address, 1257 Octavia St., San 
Francisco. 


1895. 


Albert Harding Newman, the Class 
Secretary, died at his home in Concord, 
Mass., on March 12, 1915. He was born 
in Athol, Dec. 6, 1872, the son of Albert 
L. and Ella M. (Harding) Newman. 
After graduating with the Class of 1895, 
he spent two years and a half in the 
office of Kidder, Peabody & Co., bank- 
ers, Boston. In February, 1898, he be- 
came a partner in the firm of Blodget, 
Merritt & Co., bankers and bond dealers, 
Boston, and when, in February, 1910, 
this firm was reorganized as Blodget & 
Co., he continued to be a partner. In 
that year, he became a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Since 1906 he 
had resided in Concord. He was a mem- 
ber of the University, Harvard, and Ex- 
change Clubs, of Boston, and of the 
Harvard Club of New York. On Oct. 
18, 1897, he married at Boston Jeanie 
Stevens Smith, by whom he had three 
children. Mr. Newman was an efficient 
and industrious Class Secretary. He was 
preparing the fifth Class Report at the 
time of his death. — Robert Livermore 
Manning died at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
March 9, 1915; he was born at Anna- 
polis, Md., Jan. 21, 1872. — Thomas 
Patrick Mullins died on Jan. 5 last; he 
was born in East Cambridge on April 
10, 1871. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

H. H. Fuller has become a partner 
with H. M. Williams, ’85, under the 
name of Williams & Fuller, with offices 
at 16 State St., for the general practice 
of law. — Grafton Whiting is associated 
with the Thompson & Norris Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., manufacturers of corrugated 
paper boxes, installing a cost and ac- 
counting system, and also increasing 
factory efficiency. — Loring Townsend 
Hildreth died in New York on April 1, 
1915. He was born in Elizabeth, N.J., 
July 24, 1873, and was the son of Charles 
Henry and Anna Sherman (Smith) Hil- 
dreth. After graduation he attended the 
Harvard and Columbia Law Schools and 
became a member of the New York Bar 
in 1898 and later a member of the law 
firm of Cochran, Moore & Hildreth in 
New York. — Stoughton 20 is reserved 
for the Class on Commencement Day. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Major J. F. Hall has been relieved 
from duty at Fort Strong, Mass., and 
has assumed command of Field Hospital 
No. 6, at the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, D.C. — C. M. Weld, mining engi- 
neer, has removed his office to 60 Broad- 
way, New York City. — G. Gleason is 
continuing his missionary work in Japan; 
he is located at Sumiyoshi, Hiogo Ken, 
near Osaka: he expects to make a home 
visit in 1919. — P. MacKaye has written 
for the North American Review for May 
an article entitled “Substitute for War.” 
— H. J. Wilder is the author of Bulletin 
No. 140, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, en- 
titled ‘‘Soils of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut with Especial Reference to 
Apples and Peaches.” — S. B. Wether- 
bee’s home address is 170 Methuen St., 
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Lowell. — D. E. Mitchell has moved his 
law office to 1004 Columbia Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; his home address is 6211 
Kentucky Ave. — F. N. Morrill is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Kansas. — 
I. F. Crawford has been appointed a 
member of the North Dakota State 
Board of Regents for a term of six years. 
— E. D. Mulford was recently elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Harvard Club of New Jersey. — C. 
B. Palmer is secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Delaware. — C. D. Drew has 
returned from Buenos Aires and is now 
resident engineer on the construction of 
the new East River tunnels; his office is 
138 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
W. W. Kennard is chairman of the com- 
mittee on the judiciary of the Mass. 
House of Representatives, and floor 
leader of the House. — G. P. Drury is a 
member of the judiciary and of the taxa- 
tion committees of the Mass. House. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. : 

F.L. Ames has been made a director 
of the Butte & Superior Copper Co. — 
Eliot Wadsworth is a member of the War 
Relief Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and at present is in Poland. 
— Gordon Allen announces that he has 
become associated with Little & Russell, 
architects, at 45 Bromfield St., Boston; 
Allen at present is in Greece. — F. R. 
Cooper has entered the Government 
service and is in the office of the 2d 
Asst. Postmaster-General at Washing- 
ton, D.C.; address, 207 Ninth St., S.W., 
Washington, D.C. — B. H. Hayes an- 
nounces that he is a member of the new 
firm of Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew, 
with offices at 50 Congress St., Boston. 
—G. W. Bouvé is with the brokerage 
firm of Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew 
at 50 Congress St. 
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1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Paul Burrage is a member of the firm 
of Read, Burrage & Co., for placing all 
kinds of insurance; address 29 Central 
St., Boston.—Valentine Taylor is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Malone & Taylor, law- 
yers, 141 Broadway, New York, N.Y.— 
Henry James, Jr., has recently returned 
from an official tour of inspection for 
the Rockefeller Foundation through the 
countries of Europe, now at war. — The 
annual Spring Outing of the Class will be 
held on Monday afternoon, June 21. 
There will be a luncheon at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, and the afternoon will 
be spent somewhere in the suburbs 
where golf, tennis, etc., are possible; fol- 
lowed by supper, also in the country. 
Return will be made in the evening. — 
Dexter Hunter, Jr., died at Albany, 
N.Y., Jan. 18, 1915; he was born there 
Nov. 4, 1876. 


1900. 
ArTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

The plans for the Quindecennial re- 
union, June 21-24 are gradually working 
out. The general scheme now is to go to 
Plymouth on Monday morning, June 21, 
by train or by boat. There a whole hotel 
will be at our disposal, also a country 
club and a bathing beach. We shall stay 
there over night and return to Boston on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, June 22, which 
is Class Day. That evening has been left 
open for the men to make use of as they 
desire. On Wednesday morning we join 
the Class of 1905 in field and water 
sports at Soldier’s Field. After luncheon, 
at the Boat House, we shall march to the 
baseball field and watch the game with 
Yale. On Wednesday evening a Class 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Somer- 
set, and will end the official reunion. On 
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Thursday, Commencement Day, how- 
ever, the usual gathering and spread will 
be held at Stoughton 6. Some plan may 
be arranged for men who wish to go to 
Watch Hill or New London together for 
Thursday night. At any rate, the mem- 
bers of the Class will sit together in the 
train at the New London races on Fri- 
day, June 25. — The annual New York 
dinner of the Class was held at the Har- 
vard Club at New York on March 20, 
with 35 men present. A. F. Gotthold 
presided. In addition to a good dinner 
there was animated discussion of the 
plans for the Quindecennial reunion. 
The exchange of ideas aroused much en- 
thusiasm and led to a vote approving the 
general schedule which the committee in 
charge of the reunion had prepared. R. 
W. Kauffman gave an extremely inter- 
esting talk about his adventures in Ant- 
werp at the time of the bombardment. 
(All the incidents he mentioned in his 
speech are set forth in his “A Moment of 
Time,” published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 
The profits from his book he has pledged 
to the Belgian Relief Fund.) The com- 
mittee appointed for next year’s New 
York dinner are J. S. Dunstan, T. H. 
Whitney, and E. Cook. — The first in- 
formal Boston dinner in anticipation of 
the Quindecennial reunion was held at 
the Harvard Club in Boston on April 12, 
and was a most successful gathering. 
Fifty men were present. They were all 
eager to help with the plans for the re- 
union and showed a commendable spirit 
of codperation, which promised excellent 
results at the approaching reunion. — 
Pres. A. P. Fitch delivered in March four 
addresses in Princeton before a total at- 
tendance of 4000 undergraduates. — On 
Sept. 1, 1915, W. R. Castle, Jr., will suc- 
ceed W. R. Thayer, ’81, as editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine and will leave his 
present position in the Faculty of Har- 
vard College. — J. H. Holliday is vice- 
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president of the St. Louis Harvard Club. 
— W. C. Heilman has been appointed 
assistant professor of music at Harvard, 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1915. — G. 
M. Billings’s home address is 156 Con- 
cord St., Milford; he is publisher of the 
Gazette at Milford. — F. H. Simonds is 
associate editor of The Tribune, New 
York City. — C. S. Gilman is with the 
Bridgeport Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. 
— W. C. Arensberg has.written a vol- 
ume of poems which will be published 
next fall; his address is 33 W. 67th St., 
New York City. — R. Folks is first dep- 
uty commissioner of public works of the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City; 
for three successive terms he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen and during 
the year 1914 was secretary of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. — F. Wyman, 2d, 
is in the forestry business, as vice-presi- 
dent of the Davey Tree Exporting Co., 
Kent, O.; address, Waverly St., Brook- 
line, Mass. — G. L. Perry is with the 
Skinner, Perry & Freeman Co., interior 
decorators, 30 Church St., New York 
City. — On Feb. 12, 1915, G. S. Hub- 
bard wrote from Furnes, Belgium: — 
“T have paid another visit to the 
trenches in a different part of the lines. 
Left where I was stationed about 9 
o’clock and walked out. We were in a 
farm about 200 or 300 yards back of a 
deserted town that they shell pretty 
constantly, especially the church which 
is now pretty much demolished. About 
a mile farther on is another little village 
even more destroyed than the last. Then 
on in the dark over the cobbled road, 
which is raised above the surrounding 
fields, now flooded, so one walked as on 
a causeway with water on either side. 
Very picturesque it is too. A farm in the 
distance was burning, its light reflected 
in the water, magnesium bombs, which 
the Germans keep throwing up and 
which float suspended in the air, lighting 
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up everything near them, and in the dis- 
tance three German searchlights hunt- 
ing the sky for aeroplanes. The road is 
full of shell holes, a tree lies across it in 
one place and one has to walk very care- 
fully in the dark. The officers’ quarters 
where I visited are in the cellar of a 
house that no longer exists. Every day 
the remains are hit and they sit there 
wondering if the next will fall directly 
on them. That afternoon one fell about 
6 feet away, the explosion knocking one 
of the officers over and putting out the 
lights. You have to crawl and stumble 
over the débris of the house to find your 
way down to what is left of the cellar 
stairs. Below is a small room not quite 
high enough to stand up in — the floor 
covered with straw, a table in the centre 
and some chairs. A small lamp lights it, 
but there is no heat of any kind. Not so 
bad but rather boring after a time, I 
imagine. We sat around smoking and 
talking until about twelve — then bid 
our hosts good-night and started back to 
the farm, where at least there is a fire 
and a mattress to sleep on.’’ — M. Sea- 
songood is a member of the Ohio Com- 
mission for the Blind. — W. P. Eaton 
has recently been lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. 
—R. A. Sanborn is living at Henry 
Street Settlement, 265 Henry St., New 
York City. — R. F. Phelps is chief of the 
Labor Division of the Mass. Bureau of 
Statistics. — M. Churchill is editor of 
Field Artillery Journal, the official publi- 
cation of the U.S. Field Artillery Asso- 
ciation. — F. W. Aldred is secretary and 
treasurer of Gladding Dry Goods Co., 
Providence, R.I.— R. W. Stone has 
been detailed to take charge of the U.S. 
Geological Survey exhibit in the Mines 
Bldg. at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco. — W. L. Holt is health 
officer of Maplewood, N.J.— J. War- 
shaw has an article, ““Somaize and So- 
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rel,” in the British Modern Language 
Review for January, 1915. — Addresses: 
L. B. Brown, (bus.) care of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., 43 Exchange Pl., New York 
City; F. W. Buxton, 29 Sutherland Road, 
Brookline; F. H. Stedman, 289 Hanover 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Campbell, 
743 Washington St., Bath, Me.; A. F. 
Gotthold, (home) 165 W. 58th St., New 
York City; F. C. Kidner, (bus.) 1837 
David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
G. P. Bowler, care of Harvey H. Pratt, 
40 Court St., Boston; D. Farrington, 
Peterborough, N.H.; L. Warren, (home) 
83 St. James Ave., Springfield; J. P. 
Cobb, St. Stephen, N.B.; E. Elias, Hol- 
land, Mich.; W. Morse, (bus.) 415 Wool- 
worth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa.; W. G. 
Mortland, (home) Legley and Elmer 
Sts., Pittsburg, Pa.; C. H. McNary, 
(home) 1234 Myrtle St., Oakland, Cal.; 
B. MacKaye, (bus.) Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C.; E. Harris, (home) 57 
W. 58th St., New York City; M. Davis, 
(home) 701 North E. St., Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. S. Elliot, 479 Washington St., 
New York City; W. L. Holt, Maplewood, 
N.J.; R. L. Reed, (home) Pt. Loma, San 
Diego, Cal.; A. N. Rice, (bus.) 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston; A. H. Shearer, (home) 
University Club, Evanston, IIl.; (bus.) 
Newberry Library, Chicago, IIl.; G. 
Manierre, 4th, (bus.) 710 Manhattan 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. L. Horst, 
(home) 431 Marlboro Road, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; (bus.) 2629 Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York City; C. Runnells, (bus.) 
The Rookery, Chicago, Ill.; P. J. Sachs, 
‘Shady Hill,’” Cambridge; L. B. Brown, 
(home) Rowayton, Conn.; (bus.) 43 Ex- 
change Pl., New York City; I. S. Kahn, 
(bus.) 521 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, 
Tex.; S. M. Becker, (home) Belnard 
Apartments, 86th St. and Broadway, 
New York City; C. Osborne, (bus.) 162 
Western Ave., Albany, N.Y.; R. W. 
Stone, Euclid Apartment, Berkeley, 
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Cal.; H. A. Yeomans, (home) 22 Alden 
Road, Watertown; (bus.) University 15, 
Cambridge; G. W. Presby, (bus.) G.S.K. 
Dept., Navy Yard, Charlestown; H. S. 
Gale, (home) 3802 Jocelyn St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; (bus.) 1330 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; F. C. Farqu- 
har, (home) 28 Sargent St., Newton; A. 
E. Pecker, (bus.) 416 Old South Bldg., 
Boston; W. N. Seaver, (home) 363 West 
20th St., (bus.) Municipal Library, 500 
Municipal Bldg., New York City; J. W. 
Piper, (mail) 1874 Monroe St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; W. N. Johnson, 
(home) 181 Church St., North Adams; 
L. Howland, (home) 35 Allerton St., 
Brookline; E. H. Moeller, (home) 136 
Hodge Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; H. S. Hirsh- 
berg, (home) 2305 Fulton St., (bus.) 
Toledo Public Library, Toledo, Ohio; 
R. H. Fiske, 85 Water St., Boston; W. F. 
Ellis, (home) Lancaster; B. E. Eames, 
(home) Hampton Court, Brookline; H. 
G. Clough, (home) 814 Elm Street, 
Manchester, N.H.; H. B. Baldwin, 
(home) 7 Follen St., Boston. — Deaths: 
Edward W. Howard, Jan. 19, 1915; 
Charles Haven Ladd, Jan. 28, 1915; 
George M. G. Nichols, April 14, 1915; 
Caleb Van H. Whitbeck, Feb. 27, 1914. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

The new building of the Harvard 
Club in New York is nearly finished. 
There will be 24 new bedrooms. Each 
one is being spoken for by a Class and 
will be furnished by that Class. The 
1901 men living in the vicinity of New 
York are presenting the Class with a 
room which will be named for the Class 
and they have already paid in or pledged 
nearly the cost of same—$300. It will be 
hung with Class pictures and trophies, 
and if any of the men have framed Class 
photographs or books suitable for this 


room, please communicate with H. B. 
Clark, 14 Wall St., New York, Secre- 
tary of the Class. — Present address 
wanted of Thomas Patrick Foley, 
formerly 466 Valley Road, West Orange, 
N.J.— New Addresses: H. P. Hender- 
son, 60 Broadway, New York; José 
Camprubi, 17 Battery Pl., New York; 
E. S. Emerson, 50 Congress St., Boston; 
B. D. Barker, 35 Congress St., Boston. 
— Messrs. Richardson, Hill & Co., 50 
Congress St., Boston, have announced 
that E. S. Emerson, on Feb. 1, became 
associated with them in charge of their 
bond department. —- At the Class Din- 
ner on Feb. 6 at the University Club, 
Boston, the Treasurer was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to select 
a site in the Yard for a Class Tree and 
to attend to the transplanting of an elm 
to the site chosen. The following com- 
mittee was appointed: J. S. Ames, B. S. 
Blake, Walter Hunnewell, Jr. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

H. L. Movius has formed a partner- 
ship with A. G. Rotch, ’03, under the 
name of Movius & Rotch in the practice 
of landscape architecture, with offices 
at 89 State St., Boston, and 101 Park 
Ave., New York. J. P. Bowditch, ’05, 
is also associated with them as a farm 
expert. — W. T. Arms, formerly with 
Baker & Ayling, in Albany, New York, 
has returned to Boston to live at 730 
Commonwealth Ave. — J. W. Adams is 
secretary of the Borough of Manhattan, 
Municipal Bldg., New York. — Dr. 
W. M. Boothby has gone to Paris with 
the Harvard Unit of Doctors. — H. 
C. Chubb has changed his business ad- 
dress to 425 Bay State Bldg., Lawrence. 
— J. M. Cudahy is living at 1415 Astor 
St., Chicago, Ill.—Dr. Channing Froth- 
ingham, Jr., has removed from 51 Here- 
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ford St., to495 Marlborough St., Boston. 
— J. C. Grew is still First Secretary at 
the American Embassy at Berlin, where 
he has been doing splendid work during 
the war. — C. W. Hobbs, Jr., is senator 
from Worcester in the Mass. Senate; he 
has been chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on railroads. — F. W. Hunnewell, 
2d, is secretary of the Corporation of 
Harvard College. — R. F. Janes is with 
the law department of the New York 
Telephone Co.—L. J. Knowles was 
recently elected president of the Reed- 
Prentice Co., of Worcester. — Richard 
Lawrence has been abroad with the 
Ambulance Corps of the American 
Hospital at Paris, and is now stationed 
with the British forces. — Ernest E. 
Smith is an investment dealer with 
offices at 78 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
H. K. Stockton is with Caldwell, Mass- 
lich & Reed, attorneys, at 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

On April 30, the New York members of 
the Class held a dinner at the New York 
Harvard Club, at which Dr. R. Derby 
was expected to speak of his experi- 
ences and observations while in France 
last winter on the staff of the American 
Hospital at Paris, and Dr. F. W. Peabody 
did speak of some of the conditions 
he observed on a recent visit to China as 
a member of a special research commit- 
tee appointed by the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. — The Round Table dinners of the 
Boston Association have been held each 
month at the Boston Harvard Club. As 
there have been no talks at the last three 
meetings, the attendance has been some- 
what smaller than at the previous meet- 
ings. — C. R. Cross, Jr., who went to 
France early in January last with the 
idea of driving an ambulance for the 
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American Hospital, after a few weeks 
of that work at Dunkirk, France, has 
gone to Servia as assistant to the Ameri- 
can Sanitary Commission of which Dr. 
Strong is the chairman. Cross is also 
head of the Servian branch of the Bliss 
Bureau, which is supported by R. W. 
Bliss, 00, First Secretary of the Ameri- 
can legation at Paris, and his wife. — 
Dr. F. A. Golder has recently returned 
from Russia to report on the results of 
historical research work which he has 
been engaged in there for nearly a year 
under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Dr. Golder, after making 
his report at Washington, D.C., ex- 
pects to resume his position as professor 
of history at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. — F. B. Riggs 
has resigned the head mastership of St. 
Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N.J., in 
order to found a new school for the edu- 
cation of boys of moderate means, to be 
conducted chiefly along agricultural 
lines. — P. B. Robinson’s address after 
June 1, 1915, will be 45 E.’84th St., New 
York City.— W. S. Warland is en- 
gaged in farming at Wiscasset, Me. — 
H. B. Whitman is associated with S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., cotton and woolen 
manufacturers, 77 Bedford St., Boston. 
— Thomas Henry Dalton, during a 
temporary mental derangement due to 
nervous breakdown, took his own life on 
July 27, 1914, at his home, 189 Trenton 
St., East Boston, Mass. Dalton was 
born in Boston, Nov. 4, 1877, the son 
of Joseph H. and Annie P. Dalton. He 
was educated at the East Boston High 
School, and then entered Harvard Col- 
lege in the year 1899, but attended only 
one year, finishing his education at the 
Boston University Law School, where 
he took the degree of LL.B. in 1901. He 
immediately became interested in poli- 
tics and was elected a member of the 
common council of the City of Boston in 
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the year 1903. In September, 1903, he 
was appointed by Gov. Bates as clerk 
of the East Boston district court, a posi- 
tion which he held up to the time of his 
death. He was also during part of that 
time a memberof the law firm of Maguire 
& Dalton in Boston. On Nov. 30, 1904, 
he married Grace Maude Roberts at 
Boston, Mass.; she survives with one 
son, Joseph Henry Dalton, 2d. 


1904. 


Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

The Class has held two luncheons at 
the Harvard Club: one on Jan. 31, 1914, 
and the second on March 13, 1915. At 
the second luncheon T. P. Lindsay gave 
an illustrated lecture on his recent trip 
to East Africa, taken during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1914. Both functions 
were well attended. The Class Com- 
mittee at its last meeting voted to have 
an informal reunion celebration on the 
Monday afternoon and evening, June 21, 
of Commencement week. Definite plans 
will be announced later to the Class by 
circular. — The Class Committee now 
consists of A. A. Ballantine, chairman; 
Payson Dana, secretary; James Jack- 
son, treasurer; R. R. Alexander, W. H. 
L. Bell, H. L. Brown, J. A. Burgess, 
F. W. Catlett, Gordon Donald, W. W. 
Fisher, R. H. Gardiner, Jr., F. D. Roose- 
velt, W. E. Sachs, J. H. Stone, R. S. 
Wallace. — ‘“‘Sonnets of a Portrait 
Painter,” by A. D. Ficke, ’04, has re- 
cently been issued. — Please note the 
address of the new Secretary. — Ep. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

E. F. Schwarzenberg has removed his 
law offices to 719 Scollay Bldg., 42 Court 
St., Boston. — E. N. Perkins’s home 
address is 122 East 82d St., New York 


City. — J. P. Bowditch has become as- 
sociated with Movius & Rotch, as farm 
expert. — F. D. Putnam announces the 
removal of his law offices to 35 Congress 
St., Boston. — L. W. Hackett is director 
for the Republic of Panama of the In- 
ternational Health Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; his address is 
Ancon, C.Z. He writes that he should 
be delighted to do anything for the 1905 
men who are going to the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at San Fran- 
cisco on the Kroonland via Panama. — 
The program arranged for the 1905 De- 
cennial this June is as follows: Monday, 
June 21. Meet at Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. Take steamer to Swampscott; 
luncheon on board; afternoon at Tedesco 
Country Club and on beach. Sports of 
all kinds. Dinner at New Ocean House, 
where we spend the night. Tuesday, 
June 22. Return to Boston. Class Day 
at Cambridge. Stadium exercises at 
4pm. Wednesday, June 23. Dual meet 
in all branches of athletics with Class of 
1900. Luncheon at Newell Boat Club. 
Yale game at 2 p.m. Class Dinner at 
Hotel Somerset in evening. Thursday, 
June 24. Commencement Day. Class 
luncheon and reunion. Alumni meet- 
ing back of Sever at 2 p.m. Friday, 
June 25. Harvard-Yale Race, New Lon- 
don. Saturday, June 26. Recuperation 
(Begin to get ready for 1920). — The 
Class is again reminded that on the first 
Tuesday in every month a table will be 
reserved in a room on the third floor of 
the Underwriters Club, 16 Liberty St., 
New York City, for all members of the 
Class who happen to be in New York. 


1906. 
Nicnouas KE LLEy, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
The Class luncheon on Commence- 
ment Day, June 24, will be held, as usual, 
in Holworthy 24. Tickets of admission 
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to the Yard are not required. — E. G. 
Abbot, who for several years has been on 
the Pacific coast, has returned to the 
East; his permanent address is 20 John 
St., Worcester. — C. R. Carleton has 
formed a partnership with Paul Kieffer 
for the practice of law under the firm 
name of Carleton & Kieffer; address, 52 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. — N. Kel- 
ley has left the law firm of Cravath & 
Henderson, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since leaving the Law School in 
1909, and is now with W. O. Morgan, 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; home 
address, Fieldston Road, Riverdale, 
New York, N.Y. —- A. L. Risley’s home 
address is now 510 Belmont St., Water- 
town; his business address continues to 
be 711 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — J. L. 
White has left the Monon Railroad and 
is now in the auditor’s office of the Union 
Pacific R.R. Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y.—C. P. Wood is in the 
Graduate School of the University; ad- 
dress, 236 Winthrop St., Taunton. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

The headquarters of the Class on 
Commencement Day will be 24 Stough- 
ton instead of in Thayer Hall as in 
former years. The new room is a great 
improvement over our former dingy 
quarters. — R. H. Wiswall is a member 
of the law firm of Boyden, Palfrey, 
Bradley & Twombly, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton. — J. H. Thorpe, who prior to the 
war held a prominent position in the 
German branch of the Otis Elevator Co. 
of New York, is a civil prisoner of war, 
interned at Ruhleben, Germany. — 
J. H. Means is practising medicine at 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. — G. A. 
Schneider is practising law at 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — R. B. 
Wilcox is manager of the export depart- 


ment of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., Portland, Ore. — S. Bell is with the 
Simplex Electric Heating Co., of Cam- 
bridge. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 

Edward Mandell Stone died at a hos- 
pital in Romilly, France, Feb. 27, 1915. 
He was 28 years old, and had spent 
most of his time since graduation in 
foreign travel. In 1910-11 he was in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, as private sec- 
retary to Charles H. Sherrill, then Min- 
ister to Argentina. His family did not 
know of his having gone to France un- 
til news was received of his death. He 
enlisted in the Second Regiment of the 
Foreign Legion of France, and was con- 
nected with the machine gun section. 
He died after being wounded by shell 
fire in the trenches. A recent account 
received from the front states that “Dr. 
Van Vorst who attended him asked if 
he wished to have him write to any- 
body, but Stone said it was not worth 
while.” These words are, in a way, char- 
acteristic of the man. What he did he 
did well, and invariably felt that no par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
results he achieved. He was an essen- 
tially modest person who took life as he 
found it, and contributed to everything 
he took part in both with high ideals 
and straightforward work. He was the 
son of Henry Baldwin, ’73, and Eliza- 
beth Mandell Stone. The memorial 
service was held at his late home in 
Milton, Mass., on March 27, 1915. — 
Edgar Ferdinand Zachritz died dur- 
ing April at his home in St. Louis. A 
notice of his life is -being prepared, and 
will appear later.— George Prentiss 
Tubby died at Greenwich, Conn., on 
Jan. 4, 1915, of typhoid fever. He leaves 
a widow and two children. Tubby en- 
tered Harvard from the Hackley School, 
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and early determined to follow the pro- 
fession of landscape architecture. In 
preparation for this work he traveled 
extensively abroad, and even after re- 
turning to this country and becoming 
absorbed in the actual practice of his 
profession he continued to do a great 
deal of hard work along theoretical lines. 
The results of this work were becoming 
increasingly evident, and his intimate 
friends feel that his loss was a very real 
deprivation to the future of landscape 
architecture in this country. — A Class 
Dinner was held in New York on March 
24, and was attended by 37 men. The 
dinner was informal in character, and 
attained its object in bringing together 
many men who had not seen each other 
for a considerable time. This is the 
second annual Class Dinner in New 
York, and one will be held every year 
from now on, some time in the early 
spring. John Richardson, Jr., second 
marshal of the Class, came on from 
Boston and gave an interesting account 
of the scholarship established by the 
Class at Harvard. — Seward Rathbun 
is at 1622 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.—E. B. Hughes has 
changed his address to 15 Clement 
Ave., West Roxbury. — C. C. Pell won 
the gold racquet in the finals at the 
Tuxedo Tennis and Racquet Club on 
Feb. 14, as a result of consistent and 
brilliant play. Pell’s opponent in the 
finals was Stanley G. Mortimer. Last 
year Pell won the finals by defeating 
H. F. McCormick. He now has two 
legs on the trophy. — J. V. Ofiativia, 
Jr., won the New Jersey State squash- 
tennis championship at Short Hills, 
beating H. W. Hack in the finals. — 
Arnold Fraser-Campbell is now driving 
an ambulance in France. — P. P. Mar- 
ion is at 1120 9th Ave., Seattle, Wash., 
and is planning to associate himself in 
business with Paul Edwards in that city. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirttez, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class held its 5th Annual Dinner 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on March 
11. About 100 members were present 
and enjoyed a thoroughly informal and 
festive evening. C. L. Lanigan was the 
presiding officer and added greatly to 
the pleasure of all by his geniality. Five 
years out of college finds us without a 
vestige of the unhappy differences that 
marked the close of our stay at Cam- 
bridge. — The following changes of ad- 
dress may be noted; S. C. Woodworth, 
84 State St., Boston; C. J. Gale, 41 
Kirkland St., Cambridge; W. T. Van 
Nostrand, Bunker Hill Breweries, 
Charlestown; E. V. Hickey, 57 Chest- 
nut St., Wakefield; A. S. Burnham, 295 
Tappan St., Brookline; S. W. Moulton, 
1391 Commonwealth Ave., Allston; 
R. S. Marshall, Winchester St., Brook- 
line. — The Class will have for its room 
on Commencement Day Holworthy 15, 
where luncheon will be served. Please 
make a point of coming. It is only a year 
to the Sexennial and it is past time to 
wake up. 

1911. 
J. A. Sweetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Secretary will be grateful for any 
information about C. H. Newton, D. 
Jack Lit and Paul Reese. We have not 
been able to find these men in compiling 
the Second Report and do not want to 
keep them on the “lost” list. Up to 
date information about most of our 
other classmates may be found in the 
Report. If you have not received a 
copy kindly let the Secretary know and 
one will be mailed to you at once. If 
you discover any mistakes therein, 
please do not fail to inform the Secre- 
tary, as by so doing you will help keep 
our Class news up to date. 
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1912. 
R. B. Wicciesworts, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

F. T. Blake, formerly Boston salesman 
for Rhoades & Co., is now joint man- 
ager with R. J. Thorndike of the Wor- 
cester office of Jackson & Curtis, invest- 
ment brokers, of Boston; his address is 
515 State Mutual Bldg., Worcester. — 
Lloyd Booth is assistant treasurer of the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. — 
R. E. Boothby who has been teaching at 
St. Stephen’s School, Colerado Springs, 
since graduation, has been appointed 
headmaster of the school, to succeed 
Rev. Gibson Bell, ’01, whose resigna- 
tion takes effect in June.—H. W. 
Cheney is now with Plympton & Bunt- 
ing, general managers, 24 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — J. R. Desha had charge of a con- 
gressional party which visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands in May, as guests of the 
territory. The party consisted of 149 
persons, of whom 14 are senators and 
42 members of Congress. Desha is secre- 
tary to the delegate from Hawaii, and 
his address is 283 House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—G. K. Gardner, 
l 14, is with the law firm of Hale & 
Grinnell, 16 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
— T. G. Goodwin has been appointed 
instructor in English at the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology; he is taking the 
place of David Carb, 09, who is on 
leave of absence for the term, serving 
with the American Ambulance Hospital 
in Paris. — M. L. Hallowell, Jr., has 
been transferred from Minneapolis to 
the sales department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., 410 Columbia Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. — H. E. Miller, who has been 
with the Great Western Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee, is now a salesman in the 
sweater department; his territory covers 
the Pacific slope and a part of New Eng- 
land. —-G. D. Osgood, A.M. 718, who 
has been studying science in England 


and Germany since March, 1914, has 
returned to this country, and is at 221 
Beacon St., Boston. He is arranging for 
the publication of a book entitled, ““Ther- 
modynamic Investigations,” which will 
embody the results of his research 
during the past two years. — C. 
S. Perley is theatrical demonstrator 
for the Choracelo Co. of 100 Boylston 
St., Boston; his present address is 107 
W. 48th St., New York City. —J. A. 
Spaulding is instructor in German at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
address, 90 Elm St., Worcester. — J. C. 
Trumbull has gone abroad as private 
secretary to Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, who 
was recently appointed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation as head of the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Poland. His 
address at present is in care of The 
American Embassy, Berlin. — W. S. 
Worcester is with Macpherson, Bouth- 
son & Co., public accountants, 1004 
Union Trust Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


1913. 
Water Torts, Jr., Sec., 
100 Summer St., Boston. 

H. T. Allen, Jr., is with the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky.; address, 
Box 46, McRoberts, Ky. — P. R. Aus- 
tin is a first-year student at General 
Theological Seminary; address, 175 9th 
Ave., New York. —H. G. Byng is at 
present second lieutenant in the 2d 
Border Regiment of Great Britain. — 
L. S. Crosby is at present with Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kingston, R. I.; permanent ad- 
dress, 8 Bellevue St., Dorchester. -- 
A. B. Day is a first-year student, Medi- 
cal School, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. — C. H. Davis is with W. H. 
Fillmore & Co., St. Paul Bldg., Cincin- 
nati,O.— H.F. Dunbar is at the Wheeler 
School, North Stonington, Conn. — 
H. B. Gardner is with Jackson & Curtis, 
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19 Congress St., Boston. — E. S. Giles’s 
address is 28 Leverett St., Lowell. — 
A. Carey Gratz is with Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. — M. T. 
Fisher is assistant examiner, U.S. Pat- 
ent Office. — Nevil Ford is with Irving 
& Casson-A. H. Davenport Co., 575 
Boylston St., Boston. — W. A. Fuller 
is with Wm. Whitman & Co., Boston. — 
F. W. Harvey is with Gibbs & Hill, New 
York City. —R. F. Hawkins is with 
R. M. Grant & Co., 50 Congress St., 
Boston, investment bonds.—J. C. 
Howard is with B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. — W. C. Koch is vice-presi- 
dent of the Twin City Brick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. — Bradford Locke is with 
Lovejoy, Mather & Hough, 55 Liberty 
St., New York.— Clyde Long is at 
Augusta, Me., State Hospital. —D. J. 
Malcolm is teaching school at Peekskill, 
N.Y. — A. E. C. Oliver is at the Abbott 
School for Boys, Farmington, Me. — 
H. F. Root is manager of Evening Cen- 
tre in the Boston Public Schools, at the 
Abraham Lincoln School, director of 
boys’ work at the Ellis Memorial House, 
12 Carver St., Boston. — L. B. Sieg- 
fried is with the Heintzemann Press, 
185 Franklin St., Boston. —H. J. 
Smith is with Smith Securities Co., 822 
Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. — 
R. P. Wade is with the Howe School, 
Howe, Ind. — W. F. Whitman, is pre- 
paring for the priesthood at Bexley Hall, 
Gambier, O.— At a meeting of the 
officers of the Class of 1913 it was de- 
cided to hold an informal dinner some 
time in the month of June. A commit- 
tee has been appointed, and the Class 
will receive notices shortly. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 
Owing to an unfortunate blunder on 
the part of the Secretary the marriage 
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of Stanley F. Withe to Geraldine Ellen 
Jackson at Boston, July 14, 1914, was 
omitted from the Class Report just 
issued. — Louis Jules Gordon, of 9 
Brinsley Street, Dorchester, died on 
Feb. 12, 1915. He received his A.B. 
degree with the Class in 1914. His death 
occurred after a long illness and during 
an operation at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. He was born July 29, 1892, 
at Boston. — The Secretary wishes to 
announce that about June 1 informa- 
tion blanks, application blanks, etc., 
for the Class Day celebrations will be 
sent to every member of the Class. If 
any of these fail to reach their destina- 
tion, or if any member desires informa- 
tion on matters pertaining to Class Day, 
let him please write the Secretary, who 
will do his best to answer any such ques- 
tions. The official Class of 1914 room 
for Commencement Day will be Stough- 
ton $2. It is hoped that every member 
will find time during the day to go there 
at least once, and meet classmates. 
There will be no official Class reunion 
this year. — The First Class Report has 
just been finished and sent to every mem- 
ber of the Class. If anyone did not re- 
ceive a copy will he please notify the Sec- 
retary at once? — Gordon Grant has 
changed his business from the Ist Nat. 
Bank of Boston to the American Felt 
Co.,of Boston. —H.D. Burch is with the 
Farley-Loctschu Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Ia.—L. B. Moore is with O’Brion, 
Russell & Co., insurance, 108 Water 
St., Boston. — W. Van V. Warren re- 
ceived his degree at the midyears and 
is now with the Amer. Sugar Refining 
Co., Granite St., Boston. —T. G. 
Brennan is with the Amer. Sugar Co., 
117 Wall St., New York City. — L. G. 
Del Castillo is musical director on tour 
with the Masonic pageant-play, The 
Chosen King. —L. C. Robinson is in 


the Graduate School; he holds the South 
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End House Fellowship in Social Educa- 
tion; address, So. End House , 20 Union 
Park St., Boston. — F. W. Hunter is 
teaching mathematics at Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill.—L. W. 
Wright is in the Cambridge factory of 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano Co., of Bos- 
ton; address, 25 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 
— Isaac Witkin is in the coffee business 
with J. Aron & Co., Inc., 95 Wall St., 
New York City. — G. H. McLeod, Jr., 
is with the Dennison Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; present address 7119 Euclid 
Ave. — P. J. Waldstein is with a large 
paint manufacturing house in Chicago, 
Ill.; present address, 1305 S. Central Park 
Ave. — E. H. Woods is with Hinckley 
& Woods, insurance, at 32 Kilby St., 
Boston. — D. B. Allison is with the 
Atlas Powder Co., at their Forcite 
Works, Hopatcong, N.J.; present ad- 
dress, 46 Elliott St., Dover, N.J.— 
E. E. Reece is a chemist in the Govern- 
ment Works at the Picatinny Arsenal; 
address, 46 Elliott St., Dover, N.J.— 
Clay Judson is studying law at Chicago 
Univ.; address, 609 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. — Thorndike Saville is an assistant 
in surveying in Dartmouth College; he 
received last June the degree of B.S. 
from Dartmouth College. — Carl von 
Tobel is employed by the Montana 
Power Co. in constructing a 150,000 
horse power dam across the Missouri 
River at Great Falls, Mont.; he hopes 
to return to College next autumn. — 
W. H. Gilday is working in the State 
House in Boston; he hopes to enter the 
Law School next year; address, 4:0 Bel- 
mont St., Boston. — C. W. Plummer is 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., at 79 Milk St., Boston; 
he is living at 4 Prescott Hall, Cam- 
bridge. — A. C. Redfield is working in 
the Graduate School at zotlogical re- 
search, and is assisting in zodlogy 3 and 
4; his address remains Concord. — J. B. 


[ June, 


Miller is at the Business School taking 
a course in lumbering. — E. D. T. Pous- 
land is working with the Portland Cat- 
tle Loan Co., Portland, Ore. — J. M. 
Kuder is in the Harvard Medical School, 
and is living at 1471 Beacon St. — 
Barton Harvey is with Daniel Miller & 
Co., in Baltimore, Md., in the wholesale 
distributing business. — T. J. Knapp is 
with W. R. Grace & Co., a large mer- 
cantile house in New York City. — E.D. 
Curtis is volunteering with the Ameri- 
can Commission for relief in Belgium; 
his address is, care of N. M. Roths- 
child Sons, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
Eng. — Chas. Blanchard is with P. E. 
Sargent in the publishing business at 
50 Congress St., Boston. — A. L. Bliss 
is a traveling salesman for the Ells- 
worth Collieries Co., a subsidiary con- 
cern of the Lackawanna Steel Co., of 
Buffalo, N.Y. — W. E. Quimby is in 
the accounting dept., of the Bell Tel. 
Co., of Penn., at 1230 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. — H. D. Kroll is an athletic 
supervisor and governor at an orphan 
asylum in New York City. — Stanley 
Withe is in the advertising division of 
the DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; his address, 814 W. 8th St., Wil- 
mington. — R. Searle received his de- 
gree at the mid-years and has since been 
working with the Amer. Woolen Co., in 
Boston. — P. J. Brundage is working 
with Patterson & Ridgway, public ac- 
countants, 141 Broadway, New York 
City and is studying accounting on the 
side. — E. H. Hackes has transferred 
from the Business School to the Gradu- 
ate School, where he is studying modern 
languages; he eventually expects to take 
a Ph.D. in German. —G. N. Richard 
is working with C. B. Richard & Co., 31 
Broadway, New York, in the foreign 
banking and shipping business. — Rich- 
ardson Morris and Winthrop Faulkner 
write very interesting letters from South 
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America, where they have been studying 
the language and traveling all the year. 
— C. W. Curtis, Jr., is with the Rice & 
Hutchins, So. America Co., in Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina. — Roger Griswold 
is with the River Plate Trading Co., in 
Buenos Ayres. — L. H. Miller is in the 
Episcopal Theological School and not 
in the Divinity School as last reported 
by error. — M. G. Day is in a cotton 
mill in Indian Orchard; address, 265 
State St., Springfield. — G. Carnochan 
is in the Columbia School of Engineer- 
ing; he played hockey this winter on the 
St. Nicholas team of New York. — 
Z. T. Z. Zee is a teacher at the Y.M.C.A. 
school, 120 Szechuen Rd., Shanghai, 
China. — A. W. Bell is with J. & H. 
Goodwin, Ltd., commission dealers in 
apples, etc., 60 State St., Boston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Charles Follen Atkinson, s 65, died on 
May 6, at his home at 38 Chestnut St., 
aged 71. He was a son of the late Prof. 
W. P. Atkinson, ’38, who was for many 
years connected with the department of 
English at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, and of Sarah Cabot (Parkman) 
Atkinson. The son studied at the Law- 
rence Scientific School at Harvard, to 
become an expert chemist, and was 
graduated in 1865. He associated him- 
self with the Manchester Print Works in 
Lowell, intending to follow the profes- 
sion of chemist, but trouble with his eyes 
caused him to change his business plans 
and he entered the cotton business, con- 
tinuing in that until 1911, when illness 
compelled him to retire from business 
life. For many years Mr. Atkinson had 
been a member of the Union and St. 
Botolph clubs, and as a director and at 
one time treasurer of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children he 
performed valuable service. He was one 
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of the directors of the Adams Nervine 
Asylum in Jamaica Plain, and was a 
directorof the Boston Codperative Build- 
ing Co., and also a trustee of several 
private trusts. 

Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Librarian 
of the Dental School and Curator of the 
Dental Museum has resigned, his resig- 
nation to take effect Aug. 31, 1915. He 
received the degree of D.M.D. in 1886; 
was appointed instructor in operative 
dentistry, 1891-1900, curator of the 
Dental Museum, 1893-1915, librarian 
of the Dental School, 1897-1915. 

L. A. Pierce, 1 ’08, of Houlton, Me., 
is a member of the Maine legislature. 

The address of Dr. I. L. Carpenter, 
m ’90, is 986 Elm St., Manchester, N.H. 

N. L. Perkins, L.S.,’04, is city treas- 
urer and tax collector of Augusta, Me., 
and a representative in the Maine legis- 
lature. 

Dr. T. F. Harrington, m ’88, has been 
elected deputy health commissioner by 
the Mass. state board of labor and in- 
dustries. 

J. D. Clifford, Jr., L.S. ’10, Demo- 
cratic member of the Maine legislature 
from Lewiston, is a practising attorney 
in that city. He is 27 years old, a na- 
tive of Lewiston, educated in its schools, 
and a graduate of Bowdoin College in 
1910. He received his law training in 
the Harvard Law School, and the office 
of McGillicuddy & Morey, and gradu- 
ated from Georgetown University Law 
School in 1913. He has been active in 
the work of the Democratic party since 
he began the practice of law, and this is 
his third year as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic County Committee of Andros- 
coggin. 

Rev. John C. Archer, a graduate stu- 
dent of the Divinity School, and a 
former Indian missionary, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on missions at the 
School of Religion, Yale University. 
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Rev. L. C. Cornish, Div. ’98, has re- 
signed as pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Hingham and become secre- 
tary-at-large of the American Unitarian 
Association. He had been pastor of the 
church since 1900. 

John Albee, ¢ ’58, poet and author, 
died on March 24 at his home in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was born at Belling- 
ham, Mass., April 3, 1833, the son of 
John and Esther Thayer Albee. He 
graduated from Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, in 1854, and from Harvard Di- 
vinity School in 1858. During his stu- 
dent days he was a frequent visitor at 
the home of Emerson at Concord and 
saw much of the Alcotts and Thoreau. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge, Mr. Albee 
married Harriet Ryan, founder of the 
Channing Home in Boston. They lived 
for many years at New Castle, N.H., 
where he wrote many of his works. 
Among them are “Prose Idylls,” “‘Re- 
membrances of Emerson,” ‘‘ Poems,” 
“Literary Art,” “History of New 
Castle,” and “Confessions of Boyhood.” 
In later years Mr. Albee lived at Cho- 
corua, N.H. 

Dr. Charles Fessenden Nichols, m ’70, 
a Boston physician who resided in West 
Roxbury, died suddenly on April 5 at 
his home there. He was born in Salem, 
Feb. 20, 1846, the son of Charles S. 
Nichols and Amelia (Ainsworth) Nichols. 
He attended the public schools in Salem, 
and later went to the Harvard Medical 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1870, and he then became associated 
with Dr. Wesselhoeft. He afterward 
opened his own office, and in his general 
practice he had become widely known. 
Dr. Nichols’s wife formerly was Miss 
Arenberg, and two small sons, as well 
as a married daughter, who resides in 
Dakota, survive him. She isthe daughter 
of his first wife. Dr. Nichols leaves also 
a brother, Rev. H. P. Nichols, ’71, rector 
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of Holy Trinity Church in New York 
City, and a sister, Miss Ellen Nichols, 
who lives in Salem. 

Dr. T. M. Gallagher, m ’98, for 16 
years a medical practitioner in Newton, 
has been appointed a visiting surgeon to 
the out-patient department of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Boston. Dr. Gallagher 
is a native of Wellesley. He was at one 
time connected with the Boston Globe. 
He is at present associate medical exam- 
iner of 7th Middlesex District. 

Elisha Wilson Morse, B.A.S. ’97, for- 
merly instructor of natural history at 
the Bussey Institution of which he was 
a graduate, died April 18 at Washing- 
ton, D.C., from pneumonia. Prof. Morse 
was well known in scientific circles and 
was a member of numerous organiza- 
tions pertaining to the biological and 
social sciences. During the past few 
years he was engaged as a specialist in 
the Department of Agriculture. He was 
author of several monographs and was 
for years a regular contributor to stand- 
ard encyclopedias and year books. 

Dr. Daniel Joseph Mehegan, m ’94, 
died at his home in Taunton, on April 21. 
He was born there and educated in the 
public schools. He graduated from the 
Taunton High School and entered the 
Harvard Medical School, graduating 
with honors in 1894. He had since prac- 
tised in Taunton. His wife and four 
children survive. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer Watts, m ’05, fot- 
merly of Salem, died at his home in 
Wakefield, on Feb. 16, after a long ill- 
ness of tuberculosis. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1905 and became intern, in 1905, at the 
Salem Hospital. He opened an office in 
Salem, and remained in that city some 
time, but ill health compelled him to 
give up and he moved to Wakefield, 
where he remained until his death. He 
was for a long time a member of the out- 
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patient staff of the Salem Hospital. He 
leaves a widow, who before her mar- 
riage, was Miss Maud Colby, formerly a 
pupil nurse of the Salem Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society and of 
the Salem Hospital Medical Club. 

Dr. S. H. Chiian, M.S. ’12, a former 
associate of Dr. Way Sung New of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, in New York City, has 
been appointed surgeon-general of the 
Chinese Empire, and elected president 
of the Army Medical College at Tientsin, 
China. 

Dr. Samuel Augustus Fisk, m ’80, 
died in Boston on Jan. 18. He was born 
Feb. 19, 1856, the son of Robert and 
Narcessa P. (Farris) Fisk. After gradu- 
ating A.B. at Yale in 1877 he took his 
M.D. at Harvard in 1880, and subse- 
quently practised‘in the West. In 1905 
he returned to the East and settled in 
Brimfield. For many years he was an 
expert on tuberculosis and had a sani- 
tarium at Denver, Colo., where he was 
also dean of the Medical School. He 
married, in 1907, Clara Crumb of Royal- 
ston. 

Nicholas William MclIvor, L.S. ’82, 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, 
Japan, Feb. 10, 1915. He was born at 
Cheraw, S.C., in 1860; graduated A.B. 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 
1882, and studied nearly three years 
at the Harvard Law School. He then 
practised law at Cedar Rapids, Ia., un- 
til, in 1893, he was appointed consul- 
general to Yokohama. He was also a 
judge of the U.S. Circuit Court at that 
place. 

News has been received of the death 
at London, Eng., of Kirk Addison Dav- 
enport, d ’92. He was born at Tracy 
Creek, N.Y., Nov. 18, 1868. 

Charles Edwin Bessey, L.S.S. 75, 
died at Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 25, 1915. 
He was born in Ohio in 1845. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


“Japan to America” is a symposium 
of papers by representative citizens of 
the United States on the relations be- 
tween Japan and America and on the 
common interests of the two countries. 
It comprises contributions from several 
Harvard men, including Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, ’53, Col. T. Roosevelt, ’80, Larz 
Anderson, ’88, and L. D. Brandeis, / 77, 
and by many college presidents and 
other prominent persons. It should coun- 
teract the attempt, fomented for obvi- 
ousreasons, toembroil the two countries. 
It serves as a pendant to the volume 
“Japan to America,” noticed in the 
March Magazine. (Putnam. $1.25.) 

“The Oxford Book of American Es- 
says,” edited by Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia, can be cordially recom- 
mended. It contains 32 papers, besides 
Mr. Matthews’s introduction. Begin- 
ning with Franklin, who is represented 
by three papers, it includes F. Hopkin- 
son, Irving (2), R. H. Dana, Emerson 
(2), Hawthorne, Poe, Holmes, Thoreau, 
J. R. Lowell (“On a Certain Condescen- 
sion in Foreigners”), Walt Whitman, 
T. W. Higginson, G. W. Curtis, T. Win- 
throp, C. D. Warner, C. W. Eliot (“Five 
American Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion’), Howells, Burroughs, Clarence 
King, Henry James, H. W. Mabie, H. C. 
Lodge, W. C. Brownell, E. S. Martin, 
S. M. Crothers, Roosevelt (“‘Dante and 
the Bowery”), N. M. Butler, and W. P. 
Trent. Every reader might prefer cer- 
tain essays which are here omitted, but 
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the selection, taken in its entirety, is 
truly representative. One wonders why 
Paul E. More and John Hay, to mention 
no others, were omitted. The volume is 
beautifully printed and made up after 
the best standard of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. (Cloth. $1.50.) 

Briefs. — The Magazine can make 
only brief mention of several interest- 
ing works. These include “Vanishing 
Roads,”’ some 30 short essays on many 
subjects, with a preponderance of them 
literary, by Richard Le Gallienne, whose 
deftness as a prose writer is quite equal 
to his polish as a writer of verse. (Put- 
nam. $1.50 net.) —‘“‘ Jesus. A Passion 
Play,” by Max Ehrmann, Gr. Sch., ’94, 
ought to attract attention; for the author 
carries out the purpose of stripping “the 
persons who founded Christianity of 
supernatural embellishment and repre- 
senting them as simple, real, ardent 
Orientals in the throes of a great and im- 
pending tragedy.” (Putnam. $1 net.)— 
Prof. Robert McM. McElroy, of Prince- 
ton, is the author of “The Winning of 
the Far West: A History of the Regain- 
ing of Texas, of the Mexican War, of the 
Oregon Question, and of the Successive 
Additions to the Territory of the United 
States within the Continent of Amer- 
ica, 1829-1867.” He describes his book 
as a continuation of Roosevelt’s “The 
Winning of the West.” Beginning with 
the Texas Revolution under Houston, 
he covers the Mexican War, the acquisi- 
tion of California, the Compromise of 
1850, and the purchase of Alaska. (Put- 
nam. $2.50.) — Allene Gregory, Ph.D., 
has produced a careful monograph on 
“The French Revolution and the Eng- 
lish Novel.” He does not confine him- 
self strictly to fiction, but includes a 
rapid survey of poetry and the drama. 
Under the latter section he lists over 100 
plays. His study well repays reading. 
(Putnam. $1.75 net.) —Joseph J. Reilly 
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weighs “James Russell Lowell as a 
Critic,” in a doctor’s thesis which is care- 
fully worked out. It is interesting as dis- 
closing the point of view of a person writ- 
ing half a century after Lowell finished 
his most characteristic work. Mr. Reilly 
is hardly an enthusiast. Lowell, he says, 
“*has been regarded as a critic; .. . but 
to assign him such a rank is to do him the 
injustice of over-estimation.”’ (Putnam. 
$1.25.) — “‘A Reluctant Adam,” is a 
novel by Sidney Williams. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.35 net.) 

Two books by 94 men are announced: 
by F. E. Farrington, “Commercial Edu- 
cation in Germany” (Macmillan); and 
by A. M. Brooks, “Architecture and 
the Allied Arts: Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic” (Bobbs- 
Merrill: Indianapolis). 

“Inter-American Acquaintances,” by 
Charles Lyon Chandler, ’05 (The Univer- 
sity Press, Sewanee, Tenn.), has for its 
aim the stimulation of interest in South 
American history. The nature of its 
contents may be judged from the chap- 
ter-headings: Beginning of Pan-Ameri- 
can Relations, Citizens of the United 
States of America Who Took Part in the 
Latin-American War of Independence, 
1810-1826; The Pan-Americanism of 
Henry Clay; The Pan-American Origin 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and Diversions 
in Eurascan. To the Graduates’ Magazine 
Mr. Chandler has contributed interest- 
ing statements of Harvard’s early and 
recent relations with South America. 

Volume 17 of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, which is edited by Prof. C. R. 
Lanman and published by the Har- 
vard University Press is entitled: “‘The 
Yoga-system of Patajfijali, or the an- 
cient Hindu doctrine of concentration 
of mind. Embracing the Mnemonic 
Rules, called Yoga-sitras, of Patafijali; 
and the Comment, called Yoga-bhashya, 
attributed to Veda-vyasa; and the Ex- 
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planation, called Tattva-vaicaradi, of 
Vachaspati-migra.” Translated from 
the original Sanskrit by James H. 
Woods, ’87, Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. (422 pp.) 

E. M. Tucker has compiled Vol. 1, of 
the “Catalogue of the Library of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” Compiled under the direction 
of Charles Sprague Sargent. (Cam- 
bridge: The Cosmos Press. 782 pp.) 

To the Journal of Medical Research 
for January, 1915, Prof. Theobald 
Smith and J. H. Brown contributed 
“A Study of Streptococci isolated from 
Certain Presumably Milk-borne Epi- 
demics of Tonsillitis occurring in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1913 and 1914.” 

Vol. 2 of “Differential Diagnosis,” Ly 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, is issued by W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

Prof. Leo Wiener has just published 
“An Interpretation of the Russian Peo- 
ple.” (McBride, Nast & Co., New 
York.) 

Volume IV of Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature is entitled ‘‘ Me- 
diaeval Spanish Allegory.” The author 
is Chandler R. Post, 04, Asst. Professor 
of Greek and of Fine Arts at Harvard. 
It is a very careful monograph on a neg- 
lected subject, which Prof. Post treats 
with patent erudition. He divides his 
work into two parts, — the first devoted 
to the nature of mediaeval Spanish 
allegory and the second to its evolution. 
Not least interesting is his study of the 
relation between allegory as expressed 
through sculpture and painting and 
through literature. This is a worthy link 
in a notable series. (Harvard University 
Press. Cloth, $2.50.) 

Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83, and F. T. 
Dawson, of Union College, have compiled 
a small manual on “‘ The Elements of the 
Short Story.” To illustrate their teach- 
ing they give ten typical short stories, 
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two each by Irving, Hawthorne and Poe, 
besides O’Brien’s ‘The Diamond Lens,” 
Dr. Hale’s “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” and Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat.”” The convenient little 
volume will serve readers who do not 
need the technical instruction, but seek 
some of the best short stories. (Holt. 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 

Walter S. Hinchman, ’01, Master of 
English in Groton School, has written a 
short “History of English Literature,” 
his purpose being “‘to lay stress on the 
facts of the history of English literature 
rather than on the interpretation of it. 
The need of the high school pupil would 
seem to be, first of all,’ he adds, “‘the 
chief facts given in a continuous narra- 
tive, with important movements, so far 
as possible, told in terms of men rather 
than of ideas.” He carries out this pur- 
pose conscientiously and furnishes many 
practical aids to high school pupils. 
The excellence of many of the half-tone 
illustrations deserves mention. (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.30 net.) 

“‘Love’s Creed and Other Poems,” by 
Albert E. Trombly, 713, bears evidence 
of cultivation, and of poetic inclination. 
The most important of Mr. Trombly’s 
pieces are his sonnets, but his transla- 
tions from Lorenzo de’ Medici’s and 
Politian’s lyrics will also repay reading. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 

““Memories and Milestones,” by John 
J. Chapman, ’84, is a collection of nearly 
a score of short papers, more than half 
of which are biographical tributes and 
appreciations. Mr. Chapman reprints 
his paper on William James, first pub- 
lished in the Graduates’ Magazine, and 
gives studies of four other Harvard not- 
ables — Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, Prof. 
C. E. Norton, 46, Pres. C. W. Eliot, 53, 
and Martin Brimmer, 49. His portraits 
are sometimes lifelike, sometimes ma- 
lign, inthe sense that adelicate caricature 
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is malign: but in the case of his brother, 
H. G. Chapman, ’83, and of his grand- 
mother, Maria W. Chapman, he is affec- 
tionate rather than critical. Of his purely 
literary essays the best is on “Shaw and 
the Modern Drama,” a refreshingly sane 
and penetrating diagnosis. Unique, how- 
ever, is his expiatory address at Coates- 
ville, in which he repudiates, in behalf 
of all humane persons, the burning to 
death of a negro at that place. At his 
best, Mr. Chapman writes delightfully; 
he draws upon his emotions and cares 
little for fact in comparison with intui- 
tions and the “‘higher reason.”” Nothing 
could be more grotesque than his valua- 
tion of Pres. Eliot. He does not realize 
how many things go to compound a great 
personality; indeed, greatness seems to 
him so easy that he treats it, uncon- 
sciously, with condescension. And yet 
there are flashes of insight in his pages 
which make you forget his defects. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net.) 

Over 80 years ago G. P. Putnam pub- 
lished the first edition of ‘The World’s 
Progress and Dictionary of Dates,” a 
work which became and has since re- 
mained a standard. Having passed 
through many revisions, it now appears 
in a new edition, compiled under the 
direction of Dr. George Haven Putnam. 
It brings the chronological record down 
to Oct. 23, 1914. Besides the tables of 
dates, it contains 9 sketch maps of 
Europe at different periods. the genealo- 
gies of the European dynasties, an his- 
torical chart, and a good index. The 
usefulness of such a work needs no com- 
ment. (Putnam. Cloth, $2.50 net.) 

There is a good prospect that before 
the centennial anniversary in 1920 a 
new history of Maine will be completed 
and published. The author, Louis Clin- 
ton Hatch, ’96, of Bangor, has already 
begun to collect material for this work. 
Mr. Hatch is a native of Bangor, where 
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he was born September 1, 1872. — Lew- 
iston, Me., Journal. 

Harper’s Magazine is printing nine 
papers from the “ Life of John Hay,” 
by W. R. Thayer, ’81, to appear in 
book form this autumn. 

The Harvard University Press an- 
nounces that it has been found neces- 
sary to discontinue the publication of 
the Harvard Architectural Quarterly, two 
complete volumes of which have been 
issued. To those whose subscriptions 
are still in force the amount due them for 
undelivered numbers will be returned. 
No title-pages or tables of contents for 
the volumes issued have been prepared. 

The indefatigable Albert Matthews, 
’82, has made a 100-page monograph on 
“The Term Pilgrim Fathers,” which he 
reprints from Vol. 17 of the Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 

Correa M. Walsh, ’84, in a portly vol- 
ume on “The Political Science of John 
Adams,”’ subjects the political principles 
of that statesman to a searching analy- 
sis. Mr. Walsh first takes up the theory 
of mixed government and the bicameral 
system, as they appeared to Adams, and 
then he describes how they have worked 
out in practice during the past 125 years. 
He regards as “‘puerile” the attempt to 
govern by the House, which is made up 
of representatives of the people, and by 
the Senate, which arbitrarily represents 
sections. (Putnam. Cloth, $2.25 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. — “‘The Wealth 
of Health,” by Dr. H. W. Wiley, s ’73; 
Southern Medical Journal, May, 1915. 
— “Report of the Efficiency and Econ- 
omy Committee, State of Illinois,” 
J. A. Fairlie, 95, director. — “‘A Re- 
port on Revenue and Finance Admin- 
istration, State of Illinois,” by J. A. 
Fairlie, 95. — ‘The Relation of the 
State to Historical Work,” by C. W. 
Alvord; Minnesota Historical Bulletin, 
Feb., 1915. — ‘‘ Income Responsibil- 
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ity,” by W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Pres. 
Boston Elevated Ry. Co.— “‘Biblio- 
graphical Outline of French-Canadian 
Literature,” by Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., 
’80; reprinted from Bibliog. Soc. of 
America; Papers, vol. vi, 1-2, 1914. 
—‘ Economics and the Law,”’ by Prof. 
J. H. Gray, ’87; reprint from Amer. 
Economic Rev., March, 1915. — “The 
Russian Doukhobors and their Reli- 
gious Teachings,”’ by Aurelio Palmieri; 
from Harvard Theolog. Rev., Jan., 1915. 
— “Canadian-French, 1910,” by Prof. 
J. Geddes, Jr., 80; from Romanischen 
Jahresberichts, vol. vin.— “Foreign 
Associates of National Societies, ITI,” 
by Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65; from 
Pop. Science Monthly, Feb., 1915. — 
“The Imperial Public Library, St. 
Petersburg,” by T. W. Koch, ’93; from 
Library Journ., Jan. and Feb., 1915. — 
“Fazio degli Uberti as Lyric Poet,” 
by C. E. Whitmore, ’67; from Romanic 
Rev., v, no. 4. — “The Public View of 
the Railroads’ Need for an Increase of 
Rates,” by J. H. Gray, ’87; from Journ. 
of Polit. Econ., Feb., 1915. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— More Books on the War. — Prof. R. 
G. Usher, ’01, whose ‘‘ Pan-Germanism,” 
received, justly, a great impetus by the 
outbreak of the war, has recently been in 
demand for contributions of all sorts. So 
he has written copiously — perhaps too 
copiously. Among his recent productions 
is “ Pan-Americanism,” the upshot of 
which is that the United States will have 
to fight the victor of the present war, and 
that that victor will probably be Eng- 
land. He asserts, quite without warrant 
or logic, that the Monroe Doctrine was 
devised to check British supremacy over 
Latin-America; and that England, if vic- 
torious, will proceed to kill our trade 
and to dominate South America. Prof. 


Usher has a Jules Verne quality which 
enables him to fit everything — past, 
present and future — into his thesis. His 
book is worth reading; but nobody well 
grounded in diplomatic and historic fact 
needs to be warned that it is almost as 
visionary as one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
fantasies. (Century Co. $2 net.) — E. 
von Mach, ’95, has rendered a real serv- 
ice in translating Paul Rohrbach’s 
“German War Policies.”” The book was 
written in 1912, when Germany was co- 
vertly preparing for her war for Welt- 
macht, and as it gives the non-military 
view of Germany’s qualities and pur- 
poses, it may be taken as a complement 
to Bernhardi’s more notorious, and bru- 
tally frank volumes. Rohrbach does not 
spare criticism of either the policies or the 
personnel of the Imperial Government 
when he wrote. (Macmillan. $1.25 net.) 
—A by-product of the war is “Arms 
and the Race: The Foundations of Army 
Reform,” by Asst. Prof. R. M. Johnston, 
of Harvard. The author outlines mili- 
tary conditions from the 18th century 
down to the present, and, after describ- 
ing Kruppism and the increase in stand- 
ing armies and in militarism since 1870, 
he takes up the especial needs of the 
United States to-day. He shows the 
many perils which, he thinks, beset this 
country. The motto of his book is, 
“Prepare!” (Century Co. $1 net.) — 
“The Audacious War,” by Clarence W. 
Barron, treats the subject from the point 
of view of a trained financier. Mr. Bar- 
ron considers the financial resources of 
the combatants, reviews the cost of the 
conflict during the first half year, dis- 
cusses the question of responsibility and 
the probable conditions of peace. He 
concludes that “the Prussian war- 
machine of aggression,” must “be con- 
quered and destroyed,” or “crumbles 
the art and industry of republican 
France and the democracy of English 
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speech, thought, and government.”” Mr. 
Barron writes trenchantly. (Houghton 
Miffiin Co. $1 net.) — “The Peace 
and America,” by Prof. Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, h ’01, was written at a 
moment when the German propagan- 
dists over here thought it would be 
strategic to assure the Americans that 
Germany wished us well, in spite of 
our amazing misinterpretation of her 
plunging the world into an atrocious 
war. In his earlier book, he psychol- 
ogized us as being the victims of the 
mob-spirit which had been poisoned by 
English lies. In this volume, he conde- 
scends to treat us as a people who may 
return to a state of sanity. When we do, 
he implies that we shall come to under- 
stand why we (the American people) 
withheld our respect “‘from the one peo- 
ple which has the cleanest conscience (i.e., 
the German people, destroyers of Bel- 
gium, Lusitania, etc.) and we know that 
with the respect will come admiration 
and love.” And he promises for the Ger- 
man people that “we shall forget and we 
shall love America no less.” It is diffi- 
cult to say which Americans find more 
offensive, the truculence or the unctu- 
ousness which such propagandists alter- 
nately inflict upon the American public. 
(Appletons. $1 net.) — “In a Moment 
of Time; the Story of a Nation Cru- 
cified,” describes what Reginald W. 
Kauffman, [’00], saw in Belgium during 
its devastation by the Germans last 
summer and autumn. He writes vividly. 
The lifelikeness of his incidents is indis- 
putable; and we know from many inde- 
pendent sources that the statement of the 
atrocities could not be exaggerated. In 
one chapter, Mr. Kauffman sketches the 
funeral of Lord Roberts; in others, the 
German raid on Scarborough and the 
reception of the fugitive Belgians in 
England. The book is a first hand docu- 


ment of the war. Mr. Kauffman de- 
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votes all his profits from it to the relief 
of the Belgian sufferers. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1 net).— “The Road Towards 
Peace,” by Pres. Charles W. Eliot, ’53, 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. — 
W.R.T. 

— Railroads, Finance and Organiza- 
tion. By William Z. Ripley, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 29 maps and 
diagrams, $3 net.) This volume may be 
regarded as a sequel to Prof. Ripley’s 
earlier one on “ Railroads: Rates and 
Regulation.” The completed work 
stands as an authority on what is the 
most far-reaching economic factor in the 
internal development of the United 
States. Before both the magnitude and 
the importance of transportation by rail- 
roads, other problems seem small. Prof. 
Ripley takes up the financing of rail- 
road construction, and then treats very 
fully the questions of permanent capi- 
tal, and of short term loans for current 
expansion. He analyzes the various re- 
sults obtained by bonds, stock and notes 
and determines the conditions most fav- 
orable for each. Next, he follows the his- 
tory of railroad securities in the stock 
market, with the effects of speculation 
and of stock-watering. One very impor- 
tant section of his work he gives up to 
the consideration of the control by the 
state of the issue of securities, including 
a discussion of the justest way to com- 
pute physical values. Not less weighty 
are his chapters on mergers, combina- 
tions and pools, with the purposes and 
effects of anti-trust laws. In general, 
Prof. Ripley leaves the impression that 
he is growing conservative. He does not 
approve of the “‘strike”’ legislation which 
has been in vogue for some time past. 
He believes that railroads ought to be 
freed from the perpetual fear of state 
or national persecution, and should be 
permitted, for the benefit of the public 
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not less than for that of their stock- 
holders, to earn a fair profit. We close 
as we began by congratulating him on 
having produced a work of great value 
and authority. 

— Chaucer and His Poetry. Turnbull 
Lectures for 1914 at the Johns Hopkins 
University. By George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, ’82, Professor of English at Har- 
vard. (Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) No short 
notice can do more than indicate the 
general contents of Prof. Kitiredge’s 
volume: for it contains not merely the 
summing up by the foremost living 
Chaucerian in America of his opinions, 
general and technical, on Chaucer and 
his poetry, but also many obiter dicta on 
literature. His introductory lecture por- 
trays Chaucer and his times, which, 
Prof. Kittredge remarks, were strik- 
ingly ‘“‘modern,” affording Chaucer 
scope to touch upon many of the inter- 
ests which are today uppermost. He 
then devotes one lecture each to “The 
Book of the Duchess,” “‘The House of 
Fame,” and “Troilus,”’ and the conclud- 
ing two lectures to “the Canterbury 
Tales.” One would like to quote freely, 
if space permitted. A single passage 
must suffice, and this displays both the 
acumen and the reasonableness of Prof. 
Kittredge’s critical faculty. “That the 
particular frame which Chaucer adopted 
resembles this or that frame which pre- 
ceded it in literary history,”’ he says, 
“signifies nothing except that such 
things in life are more or less like other 
things. Chaucer had no need to borrow 
or to invent: he needed only to observe. 
His genius appears, in the first place, in 
making a good choice among his several 
observations, in perceiving the advan- 
tages of one particular frame over all 
others.” At this time, when so-called 
literary critics seek high and low for bi- 
zarre or startling views, which they ex- 
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press — or “‘stress,’’ as the critical jar- 
gon of the day puts it — in exuberant 
adjectives, it is a delight to read Prof. 
Kittredge’s solid opinions, clothed in 
straightforward and lasting English. 
He addresses an intelligent, “‘popular” 
audience, and he is popular, in the best 
sense, for he has not allowed his erudi- 
tion to make a mummy of Chaucer. On 
the contrary, his book ought to lead 
many to seek the acquaintance of that 
very “human”’ genius. 

— The Goldfish. Being the Confessions 
of a Successful Man. (Century Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net.) This is 
no ordinary satire. In the first place, it 
is written with unusual sincerity. The 
imaginary plutocrat who writes his con- 
fessions, speaks with brutal frankness. 
He does not know that he is either frank 
or brutal: he simply uses the language 
of his class. He tells the methods of 
business with the jaunty nonchalance 
which the testimony of New York pluto- 
crats on the witness stand have accus- 
tomed us to. He shows how natural it is, 
when you have once started on the Midas 
career, to go on and on. Equally striking 
is the way in which the author reveals 
how hollow the successful man, in his 
chase after wealth, and his wife, in her 
social climbing, find each “success.” 
There is no rest, no quiet, no durable sat- 
isfaction. They are consumed by an in- 
satiable thirst for more. The author does 
not preach. He simply lets his hero tell 
his story, from which you draw your own 
inferences. The book, published anony- 
mously, has already run through four or 
five printings. Judging from the internal 
evidence of style and substance we 
hazard the guess that Arthur Train, ’96, 
wrote it. But the author, whoever he be, 
need not be ashamed to put his name to 
it. 

— Notes on Novelists: With Some Other 
Notes. By Henry James, L.S. ’62. (Scrib- 
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ners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 
Not merely the avowed admirers of Mr. 
James, but many persons who take an 
interest in literary criticism will read this 
volume, generally with interest, some- 
times with a sense of wonder, not wholly 
free from regret, that the author, who 
wrote so clearly, three or four decades 
ago, on the French novelists, should now 
write so involvedly and often so groping- 
ly on every theme. The novelists whom 
Mr. James studies are Stevenson; Zola; 
Flaubert; Balzac, two appreciations, 
1902 and 1913; George Sand, three ver- 
sions, 1897, 1899, and 1914; D’Annunzio, 
1902; Matilde Serao; and Dumas the 
Younger, 1895. You can no more epit- 
omize Mr. James than the Arabian 
could put back the djin after uncork- 
ing the bottle; but you cannot fail to 
see how he tends more and more to look 
at novels from the craftsman’s point of 
view. He avoids attaching, or even sug- 
gesting, moral values. But he is almost 
microscopic in his attention to minute 
turns of phrase and minute strokes of 
description, whether of incident, char- 
acter orlandscape. You feel that he is 
a being of a preternaturally acute sen- 
sorium. Yet he seems to lack proportion 
in interpreting these sensations. We may 
add, for the benefit of Harvard readers, 
that his volume contains a tribute to 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and Concise Ency- 
clopedia. By John Bouvier. Third Revision 
(being the 8th Edition), by Francis Rawle, ’69, 
of the Philadelphia Bar. (Vernon Law Book 
Co.: Kansas City, Mo.; West Publishing Co.: 
St. Paul, Minn. Buckram, 3 vols., small 4to, 
$19.50.) 

The Road Toward Peace. A Contribution to 
the Study of the Causes of the European War 
and of the Means of Preventing War in the 
Future. By Charles W. Eliot, ’53. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 


[June, 


Essays in Social Justice. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. (Harvard Univ. Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Democracy of the Constitution and Other 
Addresses and Essays. By Henry Cabot Lodge, 
’71. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Scholia on the ‘‘ Aves” of Aristophanes. 
Collected and edited by John Williams White, 
p’77, Professor of Greek Emeritus in Harvard 
University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
net.) 

Love's Creed and Other Poems. By Albert E. 
Trombly, ’13. (Sherman, French & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Pan-Americanism. By Roland G. Usher, 
701. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$2 net.) 

Vanishing Roads. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

America to Japan. A Symposium of Papers. 
Edited by Lindsay Russell. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Oxford Book of American Essays. 
Chosen by Brander Matthews. (Oxford Univ. 
Press: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Germany’s World Policies. By Paul Rohr- 
bach. Translated by E. von Mach, ’95. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The French Revolution and the English 
Novel. By Allene Gregory, Ph.D. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net.) 

The Elements of the Short Story. By E. E. 
Hale, Jr., ’83, Professor of English in Union 
College, and Frederick T. Dawson, Assistant. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents net.) 

Chaucer and His Poetry. By George Lyman 
Kittredge, ’82, Professor of English in Har- 
vard University. Turnbull Lectures, 1914. 
(Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.25 net.) 

A Reluctant Adam. By Sidney Williams. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.35 net.) 

Notes on Novelists, With Some Other Notes. 
By Henry James, L.S. 62. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

James Russell Lowell as a Critic. By Joseph 
J. Reilly, M.A. (Columbia); Ph.D. (Yale). 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Mediaeval Spanish Allegory. By Chandler 
Rathfon Post, ’04, Asst. Professor of Greek 
and of Fine Arts in Harvard University. Har- 
vard Studies in Comparative Literature, vol. 
IV. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.) 

The Winning of the Far West. By Robert 
MeNutt McElroy, Ph.D., Prof. of History at 
Princeton. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
maps and illustrations, $2.50.) 

The Audacious War. By C. W. Barron. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

Memories and Milestones. By John Jay 
Chapman, ’84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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The ‘‘Goldfish.” Being the Confessions of a 
Successful Man. (Century Pub. Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.30 net.) 

A History of English Literature. By Walter 
8. Hinchman, ’01, Master of English in Groton 
School. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.30 net.) 

Tabular Views of Universal History. Com- 
piled by G. P. Putnam, and continued to date 
under the Editorial Supervision of George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

In a Moment of Time. Things Seen on the 
Bread-Line in Belgium. By Reginald W. 
Kauffman, [’00]. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Arms and the Race. By R. M. Johnston, 
Asst. Professor of Modern History at Har- 
vard. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

Railroads: Rates and Regulation. By W. Z. 
Ripley, Ph.D., Professor of Economics at Har- 
vard. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, large 
8vo, $3 net.) 

The Political Science of John Adams. By 
Correa M. Walsh, ’84. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 

Jesus. A Passion Play. By Max Ehrmann, 
Gr. Sch. 94. (Baker & Taylor Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Peaceand America. By Hugo Minster- 
berg, h ’01. (Appletons: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1880. Jonathan Dwight to Ethel Gordon 
Wishart Adam, at Toronto, Can- 
ada, Dec. 9, 1914. 

1888. Chauncey Smith to Mrs. Corinne 
Stocker Horton, at Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb. 28, 1915. 

1890. Henry Goodwin Vaughan to Eliza- 
beth Russell Tyson, at Boston, 
Mass., April 5, 1915. 

1893. Albert Cheney Johnson to Helena 
Willard Kelley, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N.Y., April 24, 
1915. 

1894. Le Roi Goddard Crandon to Mrs. 
Lucy Hamilton Gill, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dec. 15, 1914. 

1894. Eliot Tuckerman to Mary Ludlow 
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Fowler, at New York, N.Y., April 
7, 1915. 

1898. Theodore Hoague to Euphemia 
Lauretta Riese, at Boston, Mass., 
March 11, 19135. 

1898. James Lloyd Knox to Florence 
Caroline Moll, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 9, 1915. 

1898. Benjamin Franklin Williams to 
Eva Lavaria Powell, at Valparaiso, 
Ind., March 16, 1915. 

[1902.] William Taylor Arms to Ger- 
trude S. Emmons, at Exeter, N.H., 
Aug. 29, 1914. 

1902. Ernest Turner Harris Metcalf to 
Virginia Shepley, at Providence, 
R.I., May 1, 1915. 

1902. Charles Hodgdon Schweppe to 
Laura Shedd, Feb. 22, 1913. 

1908. Phillips Brooks Robinson to Ger- 
trude Frances Green, ‘at New 
York, N.Y., April 29, 1915. 

1904. Jacob Willard Tuckerman, Jr., to 
Elsie Morrill, at New York, N.Y., 
April 10, 1915. 

1905. Edward Newton Perkins to Kate 
Cheesman Riggs, at New York, 
N.Y., April 29, 1915. 

1905. Lewis Miller Thornton to Blanche 
Elizabeth Vincent, at New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 8, 1914. 

1906. William Henry Appleton to Noel 
Johnston, at New York, N.Y., 
April 14, 1915. 

1908. Albert Cameron Burrage, Jr., to 
Anne Bell Shirk, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 7, 1915. 

1908. Edward Motley Pickman to Hes- 
ter Marion Chanler, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 3, 1915. 

[1908.] James Scollay Whitney to Jose- 
phine Dube, at Nashua, N.H., 
March 20, 1915. 

1912. Robert Fuller Duncan to Dorothy 
Fenn, at Cambridge, Mass., May 
1, 1915. 

1912. Walter Hunt Fernald to Margaret 
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A. McLean, at North Cambridge, 
Mass., Feb. 15, 1915. 

1912. Hans William Miller to Marian 
Blackall, at Cambridge, Mass., 
April 17, 1915. 

1912. William Brown Prescott to Mar- 
gery Fichen, at New York, N.Y., 
March 9, 1915. 

[1912]. Eric Seymour Winston to Maud 
Arden Kennedy, at Hempstead, 
L.L, N.Y., April 10, 1915. 

[1913.] Harry Gustav Byng to Evelyn 
Curtis, at London, Eng., March 
22, 1915. 

1913. Walter Atherton Fuller to Mar- 
jorie Frank, Nov. 20, 1914. 

1913. Julian Campbell Howard to Helen 
E. Crosby, Oct. 10, 1914. 

[1913.] Robert Dunster Whittemore to 
Winifred Rogers, at Cambridge, 
Mass., April 5, 1915. 

1914. Benjamin Sumner Welles to 
Esther Slater, at Webster, Mass., 
April 14, 1915. 

1914. Stanley Frederick Withe to Ger- 
aldine Ellen Jackson, at Boston, 
Mass., July 14, 1914. 

S.B. 1899. Samuel Clark Cutler to 
Pauline Victoria Rubsamen, at 
Murray Hill, N.J., Feb. 27, 1915. 

S.B. 1904. Carl Woodruff Blossom to 
Nathalie Nelson, at Detroit, Mich., 
April 14, 1915. 

M.D. 1913. Philip Hale Pierson to 
Grace Elizabeth Fowle, at Ar- 
lington, Mass., April 7, 1913. 


NECROLOGY. 
Fes. 1 to Aprit 30, 1915. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


1844. 


1850. 


1852. 


1856. 


1856. 


1856. 


1858. 


1859. 


1859. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1861. 


[ June, 


Graduates. 


The College. 


Henry Chauncey, b. 9 Feb., 1825, 
at Middletown, Conn.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 5 April, 1915. 
Joseph Hidden Robinson, LL.B., 
b. 3 Sept., 1828, at Marblehead, 
Mass.; d. at Melrose, Mass., 1 
Feb., 1915. 

Francis William Hurd, b. 5 April, 
1831, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 3 March, 1915. 
Charles Francis Adams, LL.D., b. 
27 May, 1835, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 20 March, 
1915. 

David Casares, b. 3 July, 1835, at 
Merida, Yucatan; d. at Merida, 
Yucatan, 5 Dec., 1914. 

John Cutter Gage, b. 20 April, 
1835, at Pelham, N.H.; d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., 27 Feb., 1915. 
Daniel Holbrook, b. 20 Jan., 1837, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Port 
Jervis, N.Y., 20 March, 1915. 
John Chipman Gray, LL.B., 
LL.D.,-b. 14 July, 1839, at Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
25 Feb., 1915. 

David Hyslop Hayden, M.D., b. 
14 May, 1839, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Lynn, Mass., 21 Feb., 1915. 
Samuel Wood Langmaid, M.D., 
b. 26 June, 1837, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 3 Feb., 
1915. 

Wesley Otheman Holway, A.M., 
S.T.D., b. 9 June, 1839, at Lowell, 
Mass.; d. at Newton, Mass., 26 
March, 1915. 

Allan Foster Boone, b. 1 Nov., 
1838; d. at Winchester, Mass., 4 
Feb., 1915. 

Charles Alonzo Cooper, b. 22 
Nov., 1837, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. 6 April, 1915. 








XUM 








XUM 


1915.] 


1862. 


1863. 
1863. 
1865. 
1865. 


1866. 


1868. 


1868. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 


1873. 


1873. 


Edward Delano Lindsey, b. 30 
March, 1841, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Flushing, L.I., 30 
April, 1915. 

Edward Darley Boit, b. 16 May, 
1840, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Rome, Italy, 22 April, 1915. 
Roscoe Palmer Owen, b. 29 March, 
1842, at Bath, Maine; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 5 April, 1915. 

Henry William Poor, b. 16 June, 
1844, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 13 April, 1915. 
Enos Wilder, b. 27 Sept., 1844, at 
Lancaster, Mass.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 4 Feb., 1915. 

Albertson Case, b. 9 July, 1843, at 
Greenport, N.Y.; d. 12 April, 1915. 
Horace Bacon, b. 1 July, 1846, at 
Hallowell, Me.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 9 April, 1915. 

Charles Taylor Lovering, LL.B., 
b. 23 Sept., 1846, at Dorchester, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 9 Feb. 
1915. 

Isaac Homer Sweetser, LL.B., b. 
3 Sept., 1846, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 30 
April, 1915. 

James Jefferson Myers, LL.B., b. 
20 Nov., 1842, at Frewsburg, N.Y.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 13 April, 
1915. 

Gardner Goodrich Willard, b. 8 
April, 1845, at Metamora, IIl.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl.,20 March, 1915. 
Nelson Charles Chapman, b. 8 
Nov., 1850, at Oxford, N.Y.; d. 
at Gilbertsville, N.Y., 26 April, 
1915. 

Charles Newton Fessenden; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 23 Dec., 1914. 
Collinson Pierrepont Edwards 
Burgwyn, C.E., b. 5 April, 1852, 
at Jackson, N.C.; d.at Richmond, 
Va., 23 Feb., 1915. 

James Greenleaf Croswell, b. 29 


1874. 


1877. 


1877. 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1888. 


1891 
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Aug., 1852, at Brunswick, Me.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 14 March, 
1915. 

Henry L. Straus, b. 2 April, 1853, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 24 Sept., 1914. 
Grafton St. Loe Abbott, b. 14 
Nov., 1856, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Concord, Mass., 27 Feb., 1915. 
Aaron Hobart Latham, b. 14 Dec., 
1854, at E. Bridgewater, Mass.; d. 
at Brookline, Mass., 12 March, 
1915. 

Charles Hiram Blood, b. 10 Dec., 
1857, at Fitchburg, Mass.; d. at 
Fitchburg, Mass., 3 April, 1915. 
Henry Cutler Baldwin, M.D., b. 
27 Oct., 1859, at Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 25 Feb., 1915. 
James Brainerd Field, M.D., b. 16 
Feb., 1859, at Athol, Mass.; d. at 
Lowell, Mass., 15 April, 1915. 

. Eugene Dexter Russell, b. 20 
June, 1856, at Great Falls, N.H.; 
d. at Lynn, Mass., 17 March, 1915. 
Arthur Taylor, LL.B., b. 5 June, 
1859, at Yarmouth, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 27 March, 1915. 
Curtis Guild, b. 2 Feb., 1860, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 6 April, 1915. 

Alexander Harvey, b. 5 Oct., 1857, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 21 Nov., 1914. 
Richard Hayes McDonald, b. 28 
Aug., 1854, at Sacramento, Cal.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 23 
Sept., 1913. 

James Milton Hall, LL.B., b. 29 
Dec., 1861, at Haverhill, Mass.; d. 
at Providence, R.I., 27 March, 
1915. 

Charles Hamant Harwood, M.D., 
b. 28 March, 1864, at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 11 
April, 1915. 

. Harvey Humphrey Baker, LL.B., 










































1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1900. 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1908. 


A.M., b. 11 April, 1869, at Brook- 
line, Mass.;d. at Brookline, Mass., 
10 April, 1915. 

Robert Ephraim Leach, b. 13 
Feb., 1869, at Independence, Ia.; 
d. at Independence, Ia., 30 July, 
1914. 

Charles Merriam, b. 3 Aug. 1871, 
at Milton, Mass.; d. at Weston, 
Mass., 28 March, 1915. 

Edwin Stanton Mullins, b. 6 
March, 1870, at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
d. at Savannah, Ga., 20 Feb., 1915. 
Morris Edward Greenberg, b. 14 
July, 1873, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. 
at Buffalo, N.Y., 3 Jan., 1915. 
Robert Livermore Manning,LL.B., 
b. 21 Jan., 1872, at Annapolis, 
Md.; d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 9 
March, 1915. 

Thomas Patrick Mullins, b. 10 
April, 1871, at E. Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. 5 Jan., 1915. 

Albert Harding Newman, b. 6 
Dec., 1872, at Athol, Mass.; d. at 
Concord, Mass., 12 March, 1915. 
Alfred Elwyn Upham, b. 16 Sept., 
1865, at Melrose, Mass.; d. at 
Loch Raven, Md., 16 Feb., 
1914. 

Loring Townsend Hildreth, b. 24 
July, 1873, at Elizabeth, N.J.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 1 April, 1915. 
Fay Edgerton Kutscher, b. 15 
Dec., 1875, at Gloversville, N.Y.; 
died 1913-1915. 

André Chéronnet Champollion, 
b. 20 Sept., 1880, at Paris, France; 
d. at Bois-le-Petre, France, 23 
March, 1915. 

Hugh Minturn, LL.B., b. 20 Sept., 
1882, at Elberon, N.J.; d. at Lon- 
don, England, 9 Feb., 1915. 

Max William Wolff, b. 1 Dec., 
1882, at Albany, N.Y.; died Dec., 
1914. 

Edward Mandell Stone, b. 5 Jan., 
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1909. 


1910. 


1914. 


1865. 





[June, 


1888, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Ro- 
milly, France, 27 Feb., 1915. 
Joseph Cronin, b. 12 April, 1884, 
at Niagara Falls, N.Y.; d. at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., 5 April, 1915. 

Joseph Webster Adams, b. 28 
March, 1887, at Princeton, IIl.; 
d. at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 3 Aug., 
1914. 

Louis Jules Gordon, b. 29 July, 
1892, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 12 Feb., 1915. 


Scientific School. 
Charles Dudley Lamson, b. 11 
April, 1841, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 12 Feb., 
1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1907. 


1861. 


1865. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 


1879. 


1886. 


Henry Fred Feuering, A.M., d. 
27 Jan., 1915. 


Medical School. 


Norbert Provencher, d. at Port 
Henry, N.Y., 27 Nov., 1888. 
Archibald Elexis MacDonald, b. 
4 April, 1828, at Grand River, 
P.E.I.; d. at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
28 April, 1915. 

William Henry Bent, d. at Digby, 
NS. 

John Graham McKay, b. 3 March, 
1835, at P.E.I., Canada; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1 March, 1901. 
Charles Fessenden Nichols, b. 20 
Feb., 1846, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
West Roxbury, Mass., 5 April, 
1915. 

Emory Lincoln White, b. at Nor- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Somerville, 
Mass., 29 April, 1915. 

Henry Cecil Haven, b. 15 Sept., 
1852, at New London, Conn.; d. 
at Stockbridge, Mass., 19 Feb., 
1915. 

William Henry Pomeroy, b. 19 




















1899. 


1900. 





1861. 


1867. 


1869. 


1877. 


1854. 


1858. 








1915.] 


1896. 


1903. 


1905. 


1892. 


1893. 


Aug., 1857, at Staffordsville, 
Conn.; d. at Springfield, Mass., 
10 June, 1914. 

James Eugene McGourty, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 28 March, 1915. 
James Coughlin O'Donnell, b. at 
Florence, Italy; d. at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 30 March, 1915. 
Thomas Henry Maguire, b. 18 
Jan., 1877, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Dorchester, Mass., 5 Mar., 
1915. 

William Dugan Kelly, b. 9 Dec., 
1879, at Lamont, IIl.; d. at South 
Boston, Mass., 8 Feb., 1915. 
Joseph Palmer Watts, d. at Wake- 
field, Mass., 16 Feb., 1915. 


Dental School. 
Kirk Addison Davenport, b. 18 
Nov., 1868, at Tracy Creek, N.Y.; 
d. at London, Eng., in 1915. 


Law School. 


Oliver Lee Bradley, b. in Oct., 
1840, at Lexington, Ky.; d. at 
Lexington, Ky., 11 April, 1909. 
Charles Allard Low, d. 16 Dec., 
1913. 

Cassius Kendig Breneman, d. at 
San Antonio, Texas, 23 Mar., 
1912. 

William Beriah Gano, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 7 July, 1913. 


Divinity School. 

Calvin Stoughton Locke, b. 11 
Oct., 1829, at Acworth, N.H.; d. 
at Westwood. Mass., 11 March, 
1915. 

John Albee, b. 3 April, 1833, at 
Bellingham, Mass.; d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 24 March, 1915. 


Honorary Degrees. 


Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, 
LL.D., b. 1 Jan., 1838, at Ovid, 
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N.Y.; d. at New Haven, Conn., 
9 April, 1915. 


Temporary fHlembers. 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


1860. 


1875. 


1875. 


1877. 


1879. 


1882. 


1882. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1892. 


1896. 





The College. 


John Atwood Follette, b. 17 Feb., 
1834, at Centre Harbor, N.H.; d. 
at East Kingston, N.H., 21 Nov., 
1914. 

William Herbert Woods Atkin- 
son, b. 20 June, 1853, at Lunen- 
burg, Mass.; d. at North Chester, 
Mass., 11 March, 1915. 

Frank Pemberton Ward, b. 15 
Sept., 1855, at Cambridge, Mass.: 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 9 Feb., 1915. 
Samuel Joseph Watson, b. 10 July, 
1852, at Paterson, N.J.; d. at 
Paterson, N.J., 14 April, 1915. 
John Franklin Ladd, b. 30 Nov., 
1856, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Danvers, Mass., 25 Feb., 1915. 
Charles Everett Torrey, b. 24 
Jan., 1861, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Meridian, Miss., 29 March, 
1915. 

Frank Herbert Young, b. 22 Oct., 
1857, at Boston, Mass.; d. at St. 
Joseph, Mo., 2 May, 1914. 
Walter Spooner Allen, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., 31 March, 1915. 
Henry Cutter Holt, b. 17 Feb., 
1866, at Winchester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 5 Sept., 1914. 
Robert Baxter Upham, b. 25 Jan., 
1864, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Claremont, N.H., 6 Feb., 1915. 
(Special) Harold Walter Lovett, 
b. 21 April, 1870, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 6 April, 1915. 
(Special) George Monroe Gage 
Nichols, b. 2 April, 1876, at Haver- 
hill, Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
14 April, 1915. 
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1899. (Special) Darius Payson Alden, 
b. 17 Dec., 1878, at Waterville, 
Me.; d. at New York, N.Y., 10 
April, 1915. 

1899. (Special) Henry Bateman Young, 
b. 19 Feb., 1880, at Dedham, 
Mass.; d. at New York, N.Y., 7 
Feb., 1915. 

1906. Donald Crassous Bartholomew, b. 
30 Oct., 1882, at Bloomfield, N.J.; 
d. at White Plains, N.Y., in 
1913. 

1907. (Special) Joseph Carey Knight, 
b. 14 April, 1886, at Evanston, 
Wyoming; d. 19 April, 1915. 

1918. Giraud Foster de Rham, b. 12 
Dec., 1896, at New York, N.Y.;d. 
at Southboro, Mass., 27 March, 
1915. 


Scientific School. 

1875. Charles Edwin Bessey, b. 21 May, 
1845, Milton Township, Wayne 
Co., Ohio; d. at Lincoln, Nebr., 25 
Feb., 1915. 

1888. (Special) Arthur Ernest Gale, b. 1 
April, 1869, at Haverhill, Mass.; 
d. at Chestnut Hill, Mass., 27 
April, 1915. : 

1894. (Special) Henry Milton Shaw, b. 
10 Sept., 1876, at Greenville, Me., 
d. at Greenville, Me., 23 April, 
1915. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1903. Theodore Layman Nance, d. in 
Bermuda, in April, 1915. 

1912. Calvin Wellington Day, b. 19 
April, 1891, at Kingston, Ont., 
Can.; killed, in battle, at Ypres, 
Belgium, in April, 1915. 


Medical School. 
1846. Benjamin Pickman, b. at Salem, 
Mass.; d. in 1890. 
1862. Benjamin Franklin Sturgis, b. 28 
Oct., 1837, at Gorham, Maine; d. 


at Auburn, Maine, 31 March, 
1915. 

1895. Daniel Joseph O’Shea, b. 1876, at 
East Boston, Mass.; d. at East 
Boston, Mass., 23 March, 1915. 


Law School. 

1852. James Edward Estabrook, d. 
at Worcester, Mass., 11 March, 
1915. 

1882. Nicholas Williams McIvor, b. in 
1860, at Cheraw, S.C.; d. at 
Tokio, Japan, 10 Feb., 1915. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Harvard students showed their dis- 
approval of the sinking of the Lusitania 
by draping the Brunswick Lion in front 
of the Germanic Museum, on the night of 
May 8, and adorning the drapings with 
appropriate sentiments. 

Prof. Bliss Perry will give the Com- 
mencement address at Abbot Academy, 
Andover, on June 8. 

The Dante Prize for 1914-15 has been 
awarded to Amos P. McMahon, ’18, of 
Cambridge, a second-year student in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
for an essay entitled ““On Dante’s De 
Monarchia; A Study of Imperialism in 
Medieval and in Modern Times.” 

Dr. A. W. Hewlett, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed visiting lecturer on med- 
icine at the Harvard Medical School, 
and is to serve as visiting physician pro 
tem. atthe Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston. He graduated at the University 
of California and received his degree of 
M.D. at Johns Hopkins University in 
1900; before going to the University of 
Michigan, he was asst. professor of medi- 
cine at Cooper Medical College. He has 
written many scientific papers dealing 
particularly with the circulation of the 
blood. 
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THE OVERSEERS’ SPRING OUTING. 

The Board of Overseers, in accordance 
with what has become an annual custom, 
held a two-days’ meeting in May, and 
carried out the following program: 

May 10. 10 a.m. Stated Meeting of 
the Board in University Hall, Cambridge. 
At the close of the meeting visits will be 
in order to such portions of the Univer- 
sity as are most in need of attention. 
Lunches will follow, at which the various 
Visiting Committees may meet with the 
staffs of the departments which they 
respectively visit, and in the afternoon 
further examination may be made by 
such committees of such departments. 
Visits will also be planned to the new 
Music Building, the High Tension Labo- 
ratory, the new Germanic Museum and 
the Widener Library. 7.30 p.m. By in- 
vitation of President Lowell, the mem- 
bers of the Corporation and of the Board 
of Overseers will dine with him at his 
residence, No. 17 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
— May 11. 9.30 a.m. Adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board at the Harvard Dental 
School, to be followed by an inspection 
of the Dental and Medical Schools and 
visits to the various hospitals in the 
neighborhood, such as the Peter Bent 
Brigham, the Infants’, Children’s, Can- 
cer, and Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 1 p.m. Luncheon at the Harvard 
Medical School, which will conclude the 
two days’ meeting. 

Suggested for Overseers. — Five vacan- 
cies on the Board of Overseers, all for the 
full term of six years, will be filled at the 
election to be held on Commencement. 
The Alumni Association committee has 
nominated the following 18 candidates: 
Robert Grant, ’73, of Boston; James 
Byrne, ’77, of New York City; William 
DeW. Hyde, ’79, of Brunswick, Me.; 
Henry Jackson, ’80, of Boston; Joseph 
Lee, 83, of Boston; William S. Thayer, 
’85, of Baltimore; Odin Roberts, °86, of 
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Brookline; Mark A. DeW. Howe, ’87, of 
Boston; Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, of 
Chicago, IIl.; Perry D. Trafford, ’89, of 
Short Hills, N.J.; Robert F. Herrick, ’90, 
of Milton; John H. Parker, ’93, of Bos- 
ton; Joseph S. Ford, 2d, 94, of Exeter, 
N.H.; Andrew J. Peters, ’95, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Robert P. Bass, 96, of Peter- 
boro, N.H.; Hugh Bancroft, ’98, of Bos- 
ton; Malcolm Donald, ’$9, of Milton; 
Dwight F. Davis, ’00, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The committee has also nominated 
the following directors-at-large of the 
Alumni Association, of whom three are 
to be elected at Commencement; Russell 
G. Fessenden, ’90, of Boston; Franklin 
S. Newell, ’92, of Boston; Frederick 
Winsor, ’93, of Concord; George C. Lee, 
’94, of Boston; Philip Stockton, ’96, of 
Boston; Jobn W. Prentiss, ’98, of New 
York City. 

The Francis Boott Prize in musical 
composition for 1914-15 has been award- 
ed to Carl P. Wood, ’05, of Taunton, a 
second-year student in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, for an eight- 
part chorus entitled “The Half-Ring 
Moon.” The judges were Messrs. Arthur 
Foote, ’74, G. A. Burdett, ’81, and F. S. 
Converse, ’93. 

The useof theStadium has been grant- 
ed to the Greater Boston Association of 
the Boy Scouts of America on June 12. 

Officers of the Harvard Travelers 
Club for the ensuing year are: Pres. 
Thomas Barbour, ’06; vice-pres., W. L. 
Smith, ’86; sec. and treas., S. P. Fay, 
07; Council, T. Barbour, W. B. Cabot, 
S. P. Fay, W. L. Smith, Robert Wal- 
cott, ’95. 

Associated Clubs. The date for the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at San Francisco and the date for 
the sailing of the steamer via the Pan- 
ama Canal have been changed. The 
meeting in San Francisco has been post- 
poned one week and will be held on Au- 
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gust 20 and 21. TheS.S. Finland will be 
substituted for the Kroonland and will 
sail from New York July 31. The Fin- 
land and Kroonland are sister ships, their 
passenger quarters are identical, and all 
reservations of accommodations for the 
Kroonland have been transferred to the 
same accommodations on the Finland 
sailing July 31. Receipts for money al- 
ready paid to secure accommodations 
on the Kroonland will secure the same 
accommodations upon the Finland sail- 
ing July 31. Already a large number of 
Harvard men and their families have 
booked for the trip. 


HARVARD VICTIMS ON THE LUSITANIA. 


On May 7, off Kinsale, Ireland, a Ger- 
man submarine torpedoed the unarmed 
Cunard passenger steamer Lusitania, 
which sank immediately. Among the 
1500 victims were four Harvard men: 
Herbert Stuart Stone, °94, Carlton 
Thayer Brodrick, ’08, Edwin William 
Friend, ’08, and Richard Rich Freeman, 
Jr., 09. Stone, the son of Melville E. 
Stone, for many years general manager 
of the Associated Press, began as a book- 
publisher while still an undergraduate, 
and continued until 1905 in the firms 
of Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. From 1897 to 1913 he pub- 
lished The House Beautiful. Brodrick 
and Freeman were on their way to Rus- 
sia, where they were to enter the employ 
of the Russo-Asiatic Exploration Co. 
Dr. James Tilley Houghton, another 
member of 1908, was in the party but 
was saved. Brodrick received the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1910, and was a mining 
engineer; his home was in Newton 
Highlands, but he had spent much time 
in Europe. Freeman, who lived in Wol- 
laston, Mass., after receiving the degree 
of M.E. in 1911, went to work for the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., of Ishpeming, 
Mich., and remained there until last fall, 


when he returned to the East. Friend 
was going to London to confer with the 
officers of the English Society of Psy- 
chical Research. He had recently been 
made under-secretary of the American 
Society, and had assumed the editorship 
of its journal with the number for Janu- 
ary, 1915. He married Miss Marjorie 
Patten of Boston a short time ago. She 
was not with him on the Lusitania. He 
lived in Farmington, Conn. 

F. L. Gay, ’78, has given the Boston 
Harvard Club six reproductions of the 
Peter Pelham Portraits, which were: 
Thomas Hollis, Benefactor. Cotton 
Mather, Harvard College, 1678, Fel- 
low; Royal Society, Fellow. Benjamin 
Colman, Harvard College, 1692, Fellow. 
Timothy Cutler, Harvard College, 1701, 
Rector Yale College. Thomas Prince, 
Harvard College, 1707, Overseer. Mat- 
her Byles, Harvard College, 1725, Over- 
seer. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN FRENCH AND 
GERMAN. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences have 
adopted the following recommendations 
of the Division of Modern Languages: — 

(a) That students shall be allowed to 
register at each oral examination period 
for both French and German oral ex- 
aminations. 

(6) That inasmuch as a student will 
have had, before the beginning of the 
second half of his second year, five op- 
portunities to take the oral examina- 
tions, he must, before he is allowed to 
take the tutorial course, be able to show 
that he has tried at least twice the oral 
examination in the language in which 
he wishes to be tutored. 

(c) That a student who is irregular in 
attendance or remiss in his work in the 
tutorial course may be excluded from 
the course. 

(d) That a student excluded from the 
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tutorial course shall thereby forfeit his 
right to take a written examination. 

(e) That the written examination 
shall not extend beyond one hour. 

(f) That the written examination 
shall be offered to a student but once. 

(g) That third-year students who 
fail in the oral examination in October, 
1915, be permitted to take a written ex- 
amination before being placed on proba- 
tion. 


TECHNOLOGY-HARVARD DEGREES. 


At the meeting of the Corporation, 
Jan. 25, 1915, it was voted that the de- 
grees to be given to students qualifying 
therefor under the new agreement with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology shall be as follows: — 

1. Bachelor of Science (S.B.), the di- 
ploma specifying, in each case, the 
department of study. 

2. Master of Science (S.M.), the de- 
partment of study to be specified 
as in the case of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, except in the case of Mining 
and Metallurgy, where the cor- 
responding degree shall be Mining 
Engineer (M.E.) or Metallurgical 
Engineer (Met.E.). 

8. Doctor of Engineering (Eng.D.). 

The above vote was consented to by 
the Board of Overseers, March 1, 1915. 


GREEK PLAYS IN THE STADIUM. 
Granville Barker and his company 
presented Iphigenia in Tauris, and The 
Trojan Women, by Euripides, in the 
Stadium on the afternoons of May 18 
and 19. The plays were given in the 
open air on a stage closely resembling 
the stage of the ancient Greek theatres. 
The presentations at Harvard were a 
part of a series that will include per- 
formances at Yale, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and the College of the City of 
New York. At Harvard they were given 


at the invitation of the Department of 
the Classics and the Department of 
English. The translations of Iphigenia 
and The Trojan Women were by Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, of Oxford. The music 
for the chorus was composed by Prof. 
David Smith, of Yale; and the stage, 
scenery, and costumes were designed by 
Norman Wilkinson. H.S. Saint Gaudens, 
’03, had a share in the management. 


NEW DEGREES WITH DISTINCTION. 


At the meeting of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences on Friday, Feb. 19, 1915, 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted 
to adopt the following requirements for 
new degrees with distinction: 

1. Requirements for the degree with 

distinction in Classics and History: 
(a) Eight courses, of which five are 
to be in the Department of the 

Classics (both Greek and La- 

tin) and three in the Depart- 

ment of History. 

A thesis on an approved sub- 

ject in Classics or History. 

(c) A written general examination 
on Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture, History, and Political 
Science. 

2. Requirements for the degree with 
distinction in Classics and Gov- 
ernment: 

(a) Eight courses, of which five 
are to be in the Department of 
the Classics (both Greek and 
Latin) and three in the De- 
partment of Government. 

(6) A thesis on an approved sub- 
ject in Ancient or Modern 
Political Theory and History. 
A written general examination 
in Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture, History, and Political 
Science. 

Fees in the Medical School. The Cor- 
poration have voted “on the recom- 
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mendation of the Administrative Board 
of the Medical School, to authorize the 
following schedule of fees, to go into 
effect Feb. 1, 1915: Full course, $225; 
three-quarter course, $189; half course, 
$135; quarter course, $81.” 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK PROGRAM. 


Sunday, June 20. Baccalaureate Sermon: 
Pres. Lowell. 

Monday, June 21. Phi Beta Kappa. 
10 a.m. Meeting in Harvard Hall. 
12m. Exercises in Sanders Theatre: 
James Ford Rhodes, orator; Alfred 
Noyes, poet. 

Tuesday, June 22. Class Day. 4 P.M. 
Exercises in the Stadium. First 
Yale Baseball game at New Haven. 

Wednesday, June 23. Class Reunions. 
3.30 p.m. Second Yale game on 
Soldier’s Field. 

Thursday, June 24. Commencement. 
9 a.m. Overseers meeting in Faculty 
Room, University Hall. 9.45 a.m. 
Alumni Procession forms. 10.15 
A.M. Exercises at Sanders Theatre. 
11.30 a.m. Dedication of the Wid- 
ener Library. 12m. Class Meetings. 
Reception in Phillips Brooks House 
by the Class of 1865 to older alumni. 
Luncheon at the Harvard Union, 
by the Chief Marshal, R. F. Her- 
rick, ’90, to invited guests. 1.45 
p.m. Alumni Procession forms in 
front of Massachusetts. 2.15 P.M. 
Exercises in the Sever Quadrangle. 

Friday, June 25. Races with Yale at 
New London. Morning. Four or 
second eight from head of course 
down-stream to Navy Yard. Fresh- 
man eight from Navy Yard down- 
stream to Railroad Bridge. 4.30 
p.M. University eight from Rail- 
road Bridge, up-stream. 

Saturday, June 26. Baseball: Yale at 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, in case of 
a tie. 


[June, 


WHY FOUND A STATE 
UNIVERSITY? ! 


The proposal to establish a State Uni- 
versity for Massachusetts should pro- 
voke careful examination of the work of 
higher education in the Commonwealth. 

The agricultural work of the Western 
State Universities can obviously not be 
done by the institutions in and about 
Boston. That must be left to the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. But the 
rest of the work they do for the public 
can be done, and in large part is done, 
here. The public services rendered by 
members of the teaching staffs are, in 
the aggregate, very great; and by proper 
organization they can be still further in- 
creased. They cannot be enumerated 
in a letter of this length, but a list of 
them is being compiled and will, no 
doubt, be published. Indeed, the chief 
service (besides agriculture) rendered by 
the State Universities of the West, and 
not rendered here, is instruction by cor- 
respondence. No one would suggest that 
teaching in this form is as effective as 
direct instruction in the classroom; and 
in the metropolitan area of Boston it is 
easy for everyone who desires to take a 
course of study to reach the lecture- 
rooms in the city where courses are given. 
For several years all the institutions of 
higher learning about Boston have com- 
bined to give courses upon a wide va- 
riety of subjects, by members of their 
various instructing staffs. The list of 
subjects is changed from year to year, 
to satisfy the popular demand; and, in- 
deed, a course of collegiate grade will be 
given upon almost any subject, if thirty 
persons will engage to attend it. It is 
hard to see how extension teaching could 

1 This winter the Massachusetts Legislature 
discussed the founding of a State University. 
Pres. Lowell appeared at the hearing and sub- 


sequently contributed this statement to the 
Boston Transcript of March 3.— Ed. 
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go farther than this. What is needed is 
the spreading of a similar system over 
the whole Commonwealth; and the insti- 
tutions of higher iearning in the State 
are now making a combination for the 
purpose. 

One of the main objects of the pro- 
posers of the plan for a State University 
is to give free education, in order that 
poor boys may be enabled to get the 
benefit thereof. Few persons have any 
idea of the number of poor boys in our 
colleges today, of the extent to which 
they are able to support themselves by 
work, or the amount of assistance given 
them. For the year 1912-13 an attempt 
was made at Harvard to find out how 
much was earned by students at the uni- 
versity, and although, no doubt, some 
men failed to respond to the inquiry, the 
amount reported earned that year was 
$184,643.82. This was in addition to 
$161,432.34 in scholarships and other 
aids, so that the total sum earned by 
students, and given to them, was about 
$350,000 in one year,an amount equal 
to the tuition fees of over two thousand 
students. The conditions in other col- 
leges, are, of course, similar. 

No doubt there are some poor boys 
and girls who are prevented from going 
to college today by lack of money. But 
it would seem that a State University is 
not the best means of meeting the case, 
for three reasons: First, because it is 
wasteful, involving a duplication of 
existing plants and instructing staffs, at 
a very great expense. Secondly, because 
it is intended to furnish a college espe- 
cially designed for poor boys, whereas 
it is much better that rich and poor 
should go to the same institution, for 
this enables them to know and appre- 
ciate one another's point of view. In the 
third place, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of the boy in Massachusetts who 
wants to go to college is not the diffi- 


culty of supporting himself when he gets 
to college, but in the obtaining the neces- 
sary preparation to go there. The hin- 
drance to higher education is not the 
lack of colleges, but the lack of good high 
schools. Instead of creating a State uni- 
versity, therefore, it would seem wiser 
for Massachusetts to give to poor boys 
scholarships bearing free tuition at 
whatever college they may choose, and 
spend such other funds as it can afford 
in improving the conditions of the high 
schools in the State. 

Those who do not favor a State Uni- 
versity should see to it that all the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom shall be pro- 
vided by existing institutions; for an 
endowed college or university is just as 
much a public institution, and has just 
as comprehensive duties to the public, 
as one that is maintained by the authori- 
ties of the State. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 
Camsrince, March 2, 1915. 


JAMES GREENLEAF 
CROSWELL, ’73. 


i. 

A rare soul severed temporal relation- 
ships with many friends on earth when 
Croswell died — so unexpectedly. For 
some twenty-seven or eight years he had 
lived in New York, giving his strength 
to the Brearley School. Hundreds of the 
best young women in the city will tes- 
tify to the sensible discipline, the sanity 
of life, the enlarging suggestion, which 
came to them from one whose knowl- 
edge of girlhood was unique and de- 
lightful. With all this I am but casually 
acquainted, and prefer to speak of what 
he was to a smaller circle of thoughtful 
men. 

Croswell was an intellect; not a crea- 
tive one in the way of book-making, but 
one rejoicing in things intellectual and 
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the entertaining subtleties of human 
temperament. He was a lovely scholar; 
not a tremendous or rebelling one. His 
mind, disciplined and furnished with 
classical standards, ranged unvitiated 
throughout the ill-regulated world of 
literature. So-well equipped with knowl- 
edge, gifted with sensitive and friendly 
sympathy, Croswell was one from whom 
his friends were sure of an appreciation 
which might be over-kindly, and yet was 
always on the right point. Frequently 
he saw more than the other man had 
been conscious of intending. His criti- 
cisms were suggestions. And praise from 
Croswell never shamed the giver or re- 
ceiver. His mind played caressingly 
about the productions and personalities 
of his friends; it was busy with its sym- 
pathies and appreciations, never with 
itself. Most of us know what egotism is, 
and have to recognize ourselves as filled 
with it. I have never known an intel- 
lectual man as devoid of egotism as 
Croswell. And how beautifully did his 
sweet amenity suggest to his friends 
that they should try to understand each 
other more sympathetically, and so 
more profoundly, with that kind of un- 
derstanding which is an aid alike to him 
who understands and him who is under- 
stood. Those with whom Croswell was 
intimate will feel their lives narrowed 
and the significance of their work di- 
minished through his death. 
Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78. 


II. 


[One of His Teachers” sent the fol- 
lowing sketch of Mr. Croswell to the 
New York Evening Post.] 

Of what Mr. Croswell was in his pri- 
vate life, of the part he played in the edu- 
cational life of this country, it is not yet 
time to speak; but between the two was 
the Mr. Croswell whom his teachers 
knew. It is, perhaps, too soon to meas- 


ure what he was to us. Yet our sense of 
his wisdom, his flashing insight, and his 
tenderness has not needed death to bring 
it to consciousness. Most of us have 
taught under him for many years; but 
these years seem few and a great oppor- 
tunity slighted. 

What was it that this headmaster did? 
He rarely visited classrooms: he found 
it a rather painful and embarrassing 
task; detailed discussions of work bored 
and wearied him. Hours we spent in his 
study were seldom given entirely to 
school reports. His mind was a crucible: 
a few words gave all that he needed; his 
decisions seemed always creative. Rou- 
tine over, the rest of an appointment 
might be given to Herodotus or Italy, or, 
more rarely, he gave us some glimpse of 
himself, of the child who, in a frugal, 
New England home, caught his love of 
Latin from his mother; of the shy, awk- 
ward boy, who made his first connection 
between poetry and life as he read The 
Clouds — “I looked out of the window 
and there were the same clouds that 
Aristophanes was falking about”’; and of 
the last revelation of himself, that he had 
found in the Sienese Primitives, who ex- 
pressed, he said, all that he had felt dur- 
ing a long life. It was so he taught us. In 
his hands the art of indirection became 
genius. “He sits in his office with the 
door closed and fills the whole school,” 
said an alumna. It was true. At teach- 
ers’ meetings he often buried his head in 
a book; reports seemed unheard, until a 
quick question was asked here, or a com- 
ment made there. A month later, a year 
later, he could crystallize a child’s per- 
sonality and capacity, summarizing the 
many reports of that past afternoon, and 
through that interpretation, making the 
whole true and vital. His mind omitted 
partial products: the child who took 
some question to his office was probably 
conscious that the tall, kindly man took 
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great pains to meet her demand, but be- 
fore she left the room, the little girl had 
herself written some pertinent and wor- 
thy record in Mr. Croswell’s mind. His 
charm with children was great. If the 
interview happened to be of a punitive 
nature, we had every reason to think 
that the culprit withdrew believing that 
the headmaster had committed the 
crime. During the past winter he gave, 
every Friday, readings from the Greek: 
Homer, Plato, Theocritus, the Epigram- 
matists, and Aristophanes. They are not 
to be forgotten, those hours, when he 
half read, half acted The Clouds. New 
York has never seen before a hundred 
little girls, laughing like a hundred little 
Athenians, over a wit that flashed 
through the keen, colloquial, running- 
translation: poetry and philosophy are 
not generally so taught in secondary 
schools. 

His criticisms to his teachers had to be 
caught in glancing asides: ‘Of course, 
you may have sounded a little ironic”’; 
“It is just possible that thechild thought 
your displeasure was personal,”’ for ten- 
derness toward failure was a marked 
characteristic: he saw weakness, but ig- 
nored it when he might; he brushed aside 
the fault to emphasize the virtue. One 
of his own masters had said: ‘‘He is most 
my friend who demands my best, and 
will give me no rest until he gets it.” “I 
am a survival,”’ he said this year; “Kant 
and Emerson had said it all before me.” 
Other lessonshe taught us: lessons of sus- 
pended judgment, of amused tolerance. 
His wisdom was the harvest of much si- 
lence, touched with the light that comes 
from high places. Hardly more than a 
month ago he said: “The time has come 
now when I am getting experience to- 
gether to leave as a bequest to my school. 
These sunset hours are the loveliest of 
the day.” 

That bequest to us is his spirit that 
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stripped convention and sophistry from 
formula, and revealed truth and wisdom 
and love. To teach under Mr. Croswell 
meant to live in touch with a man of vi- 
sion. If we can carry out the marching 
orders his life gave, we need no other 
decoration. 


MRS. HENRY DRAPER. 


Mrs. Draper, a generous contributor 
for 30 years towards the work of the 
Harvard College Observatory, died at 
her home in New York City on Dec. 8, 
1914. Mrs. Draper’s interest in Astron- 
omy began with her marriage in 1867, 
to the brilliant investigator, Dr. Henry 
Draper. Dr. Draper was Professor of 
Physiology and Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and 
even in his undergraduate days, he 
made important photographic experi- 
ments. It was in 1857 when attending 
the meeting of the British Association 
in Dublin that his interest in Astron- 
omy was aroused. He was then in- 
vited by the Earl of Rosse to join a 
party going to Birr Castle, Parsons- 
town, to see the famous six-foot reflector. 
So great an impression was made upon 
Dr. Draper by this giant telescope that 
he resolved to construct one on the same 
principle upon his return to America. 
This he did and mirrors of 15} inches and 
28 inches in diameter were made by him 
and set up in his Observatory at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson. 

Dr. Draper’s marriage to Mary Anna 
Palmer, the daughter of Courtlandt 
Palmer, of New York City, was a fortu- 
nate one, for she shared his enthusiasm 
for scientific research. Their summer 
home was at Dobbs Ferry, two miles 
away from the Observatory at Hastings, 
to which they would drive in the even- 
ing to experiment with the photography 
of the sky. Sometimes their early even- 
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ing work would be interrupted by clouds 
and they would return to Dobbs Ferry 
and then in the wee, small hours a clear- 
ing sky would cause them to drive back 
again to the Observatory. It is said that 
in the 15 years of their life together, Dr. 
Draper never went to the Observatory 
without his wife. She assisted him in 
various ways, such as recording his ob- 
servations and invariably, by coating 
the plates with the collodion, before the 
invention of the dry plate. While on 
their wedding journey, Dr. Draper se- 
lected the glass for his largest mirror, 
which he used first for photographing 
the Moon. He had been interested in 
the spectra of the stars for some time, 
and in August, 1872, he actually suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a photograph of the 
spectrum of Vega, in which four absorp- 
tion lines were visible. This was four 
years before Dr. Huggins in London 
photographed these same lines. With 
great ingenuity, Dr. Draper secured 
spectra of the Great Nebula of Orion, 
the Comet of 1881, Jupiter, and a num- 
ber of the brighter stars. 

In 1878, Mrs. Draper accompanied 
her husband to Rawlins, Wyoming, on 
the expedition he organized to observe 
the total solar eclipse of July 29. But 
she did not see the eclipse. Her part 
on the program was to count the sec- 
onds during totality, and lest the sight 
of the eclipse should disturb the count, 
she was placed within a tent where noth- 
ing of the wonderful phenomenon could 
be witnessed. Long afterwards, came 
her first sight of such a spectacle. When 
with characteristic unobtrusiveness, she 
stood amid the company gathered on the 
roof of Hotel Monticello in Norfolk, 
Virginia, watching the glorious eclipse 
of May 28, 1900, how often must her 
thoughts have gone backwards to the 
time when more than 20 years before, 
in the far western country she had sat 


within the tent calling out the seconds to 
aid her distinguished husband. 

In the winter, Dr. and Mrs. Draper 
resided on Madison Avenue, New York 
City. A remarkably complete labora- 
tory was fitted up by Dr. Draper and 
was connected with the residence by a 
covered passage way. The house is large 
and was well suited for entertaining their 
many friends. In November, 1882, they 
gave a dinner for about 50 members of 
the National Academy then meeting in 
New York. As a novelty, Dr. Draper 
lighted the table by Edison incandescent 
lights, some of which were placed in 
bowls of water. Skilful electricians were 
rare in those days, and Dr. Draper had 
to plan all the connections and arrange 
all the wiring himself. Although indis- 
posed and suffering from a severe cold, 
he was especially genial during the din- 
ner and near the end of it, he moved 
about talking with one and another of 
the guests, among them being Professor 
E. C. Pickering, who had already made 
successful stellar photographs at the 
Harvard College Observatory. Profes- 
sor Pickering then spoke of his great in- 
terest in Dr. Draper’s photographs of 
stellar spectra and urged him to pub- 
lish his results, even offering to measure 
the plates if they could be sent to Har- 
vard. 

Immediately after the dinner, Dr. 
Draper was seized with a congestive 
chill and died in a few days of pneu- 
monia. As soon as Mrs. Draper could 
rally sufficiently from this sudden blow, 
her thoughts turned towards the estab- 
lishment of some sort of a memorial to 
her husband. Dr. Draper had been at 
one time greatly interested in a plan for 
erecting an observatory in Central 
Park, so that Mrs. Draper’s first idea 
was to found a new observatory in New 
York City. This project did not suc- 
ceed, however, and her attention was 
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called to the work then being done at 
the Harvard Observatory. It will be 
remembered that the first photograph 
of a star ever obtained was taken by 
Professor Bond at Harvard in 1850, and 
that in 1882, Professor Pickering had 
successfully charted large regions of the 
sky photographically and had also ob- 
tained excellent photographs of stellar 
spectra by placing a prism before the 
object glass of the telescope. 

Mrs. Draper visited Harvard in 1885, 
and being impressed with the nature and 
quality of this work, she decided to 
found the memorial to her husband at 
this Observatory. The first object of the 
memorial was a direct continuation of 
Dr. Draper’s work, that of photograph- 
ing and cataloguing stellar spectra. So 
rapidly was this work pushed forward 
that in 1890, the Draper Catalogue of 
10,351 stellar spectra was published. This 
was followed by a more detailed study of 
about 5000 of the brighter stars. Dr. 
Draper’s excellent 11-inch photographic 
telescope was sent to Cambridge, and 
Mrs. Draper provided other telescopes 
as well as the means to keep them em- 
ployed and to reduce and publish the 
results. In 1889, she extended the scope 
of the work so that it includes the study 
of other physical properties of the stars, 
and continued it to the South Pole by 
providing for assistants at Arequipa, Peru. 

Mrs. Draper’s interest in science and 
scientific people continued all her life. 
She frequently gave receptions or din- 
ners in her beautiful New York home 
to such gatherings as the National 
Academy or the American Astronomi- 
cal Society. She arranged Dr. Draper’s 
laboratory as a lecture or show room, 
and very often some new discovery was 
there explained by scientific men to her 
New York friends. Rare indeed is it for 
wealthy women to entertain in this 
fashion. 
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She always retained a personal inter- 
est in the Henry Draper Memorial, and 
in 1898, she was appointed a member of 
the visiting committee of the Harvard 
Observatory. Until kept at home by 
failing health, she visited the Observa- 
tory two or three times a year to in- 
spect the results, and discuss matters of 
policy. She was always enthusiastic over 
the actual appearance of peculiar and 
beautiful spectra, and would often ex- 
claim with genuine feeling, “How in- 
teresting it must be to study them.” 
It pleased her that the results of the 
Memorial should include such achieve- 
ments as the first orderly arrangement 
and classification of a large number of 
stars by means of their spectra, and such 
discoveries as the existence of spectro- 
scopic binaries, the connection between 
variability and changes in spectrum, the 
new series of hydrogen or helium lines, 
hundreds of peculiar spectra and variable 
stars, and ten new stars. She spoke en- 
thusiastically to friends during her very 
last days, of the progress of the New 
Draper Catalogue which will give the 
class of spectrum of at least 200,000 
stars situated over the entire sky. By 
the provisions of her will, she left the 
sum of $150,000, the income of which 
is to be used for continuing the work of 
this Memorial. 

The Draper classification of stellar 
spectra has received world-wide accept 
ance and its importance has been in 
creased by the discoveries of the las 
few years concerning the relation be 
tween the spectrum and other physica 
properties of the stars. In the light « 
these recent revelations of the connec 
tion which the motion, the speed, an 
the distance of the stars bear to their 
spectral types, no one can foretell what 
greater results may yet be attained by 
means of the Henry Draper Memorial, 
established on such a sound basis at the 
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Harvard College Observatory by the 
noble and devoted wife of the brilliant 
astronomer. 


Annie J. Cannon. 
Harvarp CoLtitece Osservatory. 


THE CRIMSON’S NEW 
BUILDING. 


About May 1 the demolition began of 
the two old wooden houses on Plympton 
St., which occupied the site of the pro- 
posed Crimson building; and before this 
Magazine is issued the required excava- 
tion ought to be done. The new quarters 
will be ready for occupancy with the 
opening of College in the fall. Even pro- 
vided the interior work on the front por- 
tion of the building is not completed, 
the presses in the rear will be set up and 
ready for use. 

The work on the rear of the building, 
which is simple in construction, will 
probably be pushed more rapidly than 
that on the front, so as to allow the 
greater part of the summer for the trans- 
fer of the equipment of the Crimson 
Printing Co. from the Union. The com- 
pany will maintain its present relations 
with the Crimson, renting its space in 
the new building from the Crimson, and 
printing the newspaper under contract. 
The company will continue to publish 
the Alumni Bulletin, and to do job work 
and book work as ordered. 

The building will be two stories high 
in front, this portion being constructed 
in Georgian style of Harvard brick with 
limestone trimmings; and one story in 
the rear. The ground floor of the front 
portion will be occupied by the offices of 
the president and business manager. On 
the second floor will be the sanctum, 
which will serve as a club room for the 
editors, and there board meetings will 
be held. The middle portion of the first 
floor provides quarters for the news 
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staff of the Crimson, and for the candi- 
dates. Here also will be situated the 
Alumni Bulletin, the correspondents of 
Boston newspapers, and the office of Mc- 
Carter and Kneeland. In the rear will 
be a large composing room occupied by 
the Printing Company, and directly 
underneath a press room of the same 
size. Beside the press room the base- 
ment will contain space for storage, the 
heating plant, and a large room where 
the Crimson may hold its annual dinners, 
or which may be thrown open as a meet- 
ing place for various University organi- 
zations. The architects are Jardine, Hill, 
and Murdock, of New York. 

The building will be financed partly 
through the earnings of the Crimson, 
but largely through a first mortgage and 
through gifts from graduate editors. The 
cost of the structure is estimated at $34,- 
000, while the land is assessed at $24,- 
500, making the total value of the prop- 
erty $58,500. The land owned covers 
8500 square feet, of which the building 
will occupy almost the entire space. 

Every effort has been made to make 
the building practical, and to provide 
adequate working quarters for the vari- 
ous interests which it will house. The 
Crimson will enjoy much more business- 
like quarters than at present, and a regu- 
lar Cambridge office will be assured 
to the Alumni Bulletin. The Printing 
Company, at present very much cramped 
for room, will have space to permit the 
installation of strictly modern apparatus, 
and to enable it to handle an increased 
volume of business. The building will 
not only cover present needs, but will 
provide for further expansion. 


HARVARD MEMORABILIA 
DESIRED. 


The Harvard Club of Boston is rap- 
idly adding to its collection of memo- 
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rabilia, as this recent announcement 
shows. 

Pamphlet on the ’89 Freshman Crew, 
Orderly Book kept by Jeremiah Fogg 
(Class of 1768) during the Siege of Bos- 
ton in 1775-76, and an 1803 world-map 
game from Lynde Sullivan, ’88. 

Photographs of Nathaniel Tracy 
(Class of 1769) and William Raymond 
Lee (h 1851) from T. A. Lee, / 713. 

Photograph of Prof. Henry Warren 
Torrey (Class of 1833) from H. B. Cush- 
ing, 65. 

Photograph of the old Harvard silver- 
ware now in possession of the University 
from F. H. Brown, ’57. 

Five prints illustrating Class Day 
Festivities in the years around 1856, 
and a Hasty Pudding and a ’55 Class 
Medal from J. C. Hubbard, ’92. 

1858 "Class Secretary’s records and 
many personal items in scrapbooks from 
Fisher Ames, 58. 

Much interesting material regarding 
Class Secretaries’ Association, and some 
early items of the Harvard Club from 
A. J. Garceau, 91. 

Miscellaneous papers and °53 auto- 
graphs of the collection of G. S. Hyde, 
’53, from G. L. Lincoln, ’96. 

An Edward Everett autograph letter 
of 1847, describing conditions of the 
Student Loan Fund at that time, from 
P. M. Stone, °10. 

A 1767 Commencement Dance invita- 
tion from C. W. Moseley, ’69. 

Cercle Frangais posters and programs 
from Dr. Rudolph Altrocchi, ’08. 

Autograph letters of H. W. Longfel- 
low, Wendell Phillips, Louis Agassiz, 
Edward Everett, Edward Everett Hale, 
James Walker, Prof. A. P. Peabody; a 
Commencement Program of 1821; and 
an old pamphlet of 1798 entitled “‘Stric- 
tures on Harvard University” from F. 
H. Curtiss, ’91. 

Verses written by W. C. Bradley, ’51, 
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ridiculing compulsory chapel, from 
Odin Roberts, ’86. 

A signed photograph from Theodore 
Roosevelt, *80. 

Scrap-books of clippings on Harvard 
Athletics in 1870 and later, and mis- 
cellaneous programs of ‘“‘ Pudding” and 
other theatricals (from collection of 
W. D. Sanborn, °71) given by Mrs. 
Mary L. Sanborn, from W. E. Skillings, 
00. 

Two O. K. Theatrical Programs of 
1867 from F. L. Whittemore, ’92. 

Harvard College Laws of 1816; the 
1797 Phi Beta Kappa poem entitled 
“The Ruling Passion,” by Thomas 
Paine; and the 1798 Phi Beta Kappa 
oration of Rev. J. T. Kirkland, from 
Hollis Webster, ’84. 

The Curator adds: 

Thanks to the many contributors, and 
the encouraging interest aroused, our 
collection of Harvardiana is fast be- 
coming an important one. 

We have now made a start in getting 
pictures of early college worthies, a 
group of which is hung in the library; 
and it is especially desired to have por- 
traits, prints or engravings of Harvard 
College presidents. That of Increase 
Mather has just been promised. 

Special mention is made of the mem- 
orabilia in the bedrooms furnished by the 
Classes of 62, ’86, °87, °91, 92, and ’08, 
which members should take an oppor- 
tunity of viewing. Opportunity still 
exists for many Class Secretaries or 
Committees for activity in gathering 
Class Memorabilia and placing them in 
their respective bedrooms, where, for 
lasting benefit and enjoyment, they 
rightly belongs. 

Members having old programs, posters 
and other material of Cercle Frangais 
activities would be heard from gladly, 
not only with reference to the Club col- 
lection, but also with reference to the 
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needs of the Society itself, which lacks 
many souvenirs of earlier years. 

In all matters concerning gifts, mem- 
bers may consult the assistant Libra- 
tian during afternoons and evenings. 

A. P. Chittenden, ’97, 
Curator of Memorabilia. 


HARVARD MEN IN THE WAR. 


Killed. 


Edward Mandell Stone, ’08, died in 
the military hospital at Romilly, France, 
on Feb. 27. A sketch of his life is given 
in the 1908 Class News. 

André Chéronnet Champollion, 02, 
was shot through the head in the trench- 
es at Bois-le-Prétre, France, March 23, 
1915. He was born at Paris, France, 
Sept. 20, 1880, his father being René, a 
great-grandson of the scientist Cham- 
pollion who discovered the Rosetta 
Stone, and his mother, Mary Corbin, a 
granddaughter of Austin Corbin. He 
fitted at St. Paul’s School, and after 
graduating from Harvard in 1902, he 
spent several years in travel. He then 
studied painting for four years at the 
Art Students’ League, in New York 
City; and visited India for subjects for 
painting. After further study, he set 
forth in his travels again. On Sept. 5, 
1908, he married at Seabright, N.J., 
Adelaide Strong Knox, daughter of the 
late Comptroller of the Treasury, J. J. 
Knox. She survives him with one son. 
His favorite sport was big game hunting. 
Although a naturalized American, his 
chivalrous sense of duty and pride of 
ancestry prompted him to offer his serv- 
ices to France. Having had no previ- 
ous military experience he was enlisted 
us a private and sent to a training-camp 
at Sens. His extensive hunting trips all 
over the world, fitted him for the rough 
work, yet the routine and drudgery of 
military life, particularly in common 


with recruits much younger and drafted 
from the peasant class, was peculiarly 
trying for him, and he longed to get to 
the front, while his letters bore evidence 
that the worst trial of all arose from the 
doubts as to whether he had been fair to 
his wife and son in enlisting. On March 
1 last he went to the front for a week, 
when he was relieved for a short time. 
He was sent back to the first line trenches 
on March 15 and on the 20th he wrote a 
letter which has been published in which 
he gives a graphic description of the 
fighting, and of the filth and misery of 
the trenches. Three days later he was 
instantly killed by a shot in the forehead. 

Calvin Wellington Day, Gr. Sch. ’12- 
14, who held last year a Whiting Fel- 
lowship in physics, and went to the war 
as lieutenant in the 2d battalion of Ca- 
nadian infantry, was killed in the fight- 
ing at Ypres in April. He graduated 
A.B. at Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada, in 1911. 


Harvard Surgical Unit. 

The Harvard Unit for service at the 
American Ambulance Hospital, Paris, 
from April 1 to July 1, 1915, was made 
up of the following staff: Harvey Cush- 
ing (Moseley Professor of Surgery), sur- 
geon; Robert B. Greenough (Assistant 
Professor of Surgery), surgeon and ex- 
ecutive officer; Richard P. Strong (Pro- 
fessor of Tropical Medicine), bacteri- 
ologist; Robert B. Osgood (Instructor 
in Orthopedics), orthopedic surgeon; 
Beth Vincent (Assistant in Surgery), 
assistant surgeon; Walter M. Boothby 
(Lecturer in Anaesthesia), anaesthetist; 
Fred A. Coller, M.D., ’12, Elliot C. Cut- 
ler, M.D., 713, Philip D. Wilson, M.D., 
712, and Marius N. Smith-Peterson, 
M.D. °14, resident surgeons; Lyman G. 
Barton, Jr., M.D. ’12, surgical assistant; 
Orville F. Rogers, Jr., M.D. ’12, medical 
assistant; George Benet, M.D., ’13, lab- 
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oratory assistant; Edith I. Cox, Geral- 
dine K. Martin, Helen Parks, and Mari- 
on Wilson, operating nurses. 

The Unit sailed on the Canopic in 
March, and was installed in Paris on 
time. When Dr. Harvey Cushing was 
obliged to return home about May 10, 
Dr. R. B. Greenough took his place as 
director. 


Personal Notes. 

Victor E. Chapman, ’13, who enlisted 
in the French army soon after war was 
declared and has been in active service 
ever since, has been wounded but is still 
in the trenches at Bray, near Amiens. 
His address is, Deuxiéme Mitrailleuse, 
Régiment de la Marche 
Bureau Central Militaire, 


Troisiéme 
Etranger, 
Paris. 

David Carb, ’09, of the English De- 
partment of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, sailed on Jan. 30 
to join the ambulance service of the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 

Pierre Alexandre Gouvy, ['13] serving 
in the French army, was wounded in 
both thighs. He expects to return to 
the front. 

Arnold Fraser-Campbell, ’08, is a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 8th Battalion 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

J. S. Irvin, ’08, of Philadelphia, is at 
Passy, France, as a resident surgeon at 
the French Hospital. 

F. W. Butler-Thwing, ’13, who is 
registered this year at New College, 
Oxford, has entered the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst to prepare for a 
regular commission in the British Army. 

Horace S. Waite, ’09, is driving a hos- 
pital ambulance in Northern France for 
the English Expeditionary forces. 

Sir Henry Norman, ’81, M.P., with 
his wife, is managing a Red Cross hospi- 
tal in France, organized and equipped 
by themselves. 


Harvard Men in the War. 
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Charles Higginson, *17, has left Col- 
lege and sailed for Europe to offer his 
services to the American Red Cross 
Society. 

Harold W. V. Temperley, of Cam- 
bridge, England, who was lecturer on 
history at Harvard in 1911-12, is a 
lieutenant in the Fife and Forfar Yeo- 
manry of the British Army. 

John T. Murray, ’99, formerly an 
instructor in English under Prof. Cope- 
land, was a member of the ‘Old Boys’ 
Regiment,” made up of former pupils of 
English public schools, stationed at 
Wembley Common, Wembley, Eng- 
land; he is now lieutenant in the 11th 
Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment, at Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Joseph W. Ganson, ’92, is a member of 
the Foreign Legion of the French Army. 
His address is 26me Régiment Etranger, 
Battaillon C, lére Compagnie, 3éme 
Section, 1léme Escouade, Hépital Mili- 
taire 25, Roanne, Loire. In the same 
company at the front are A. Seeger, ’10, 
J.S. Carstairs, ’11, and D. W. King, ’16. 

J. S. Cochrane, ’00, C. T. Lovering, 
Jr., 02, and Oliver D. Filley, ’06, who 
went to France in November as motor- 
ambulance drivers for the American 
Hospital in Paris, have each been placed 
in charge of a unit in the ambulance ser- 
vice. P. A. Carroll, ’02, has been made 
an inspector in the same service. 

Robert E. Pellissier, ’04, assistant 
professor in the Romance language de- 
partment at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, left for France to fight for his 
country. He is a reservist, but has not 
been called to the colors. The Univer- 
sity has granted him a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Hans F. Mayer, Gr. Sch. ’13, is serv- 
ing as a volunteer with the German 
army in Central France, near Noyon. 

Dr. Dunlap P. Penhallow, s ’03, is 
serving at the American Red Cross 
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Hospital, Paignton, England. Dr. H. H. 
Howard, m ’12, is also there. 

Chalmers J. Mersereau, A.M. ’09, 
artillery major in the 2d brigade of the 
Canadian expeditionary force, has been 
seriously wounded in France. 

Isaac C. Spicer, 1 °13, of Spencer’s Is- 
land, N.S., joined the Ammunition Corps 
at Fredericton, N.B., early in the year, 
in preparation for going to the front. 

William L. Shannon, m °15, is captain 
in a field ambulance service which has 
probably sailed from Canada. 

James C. Trumbull, ’13, went abroad 
as assistant to Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, 
in his work with the War Relief Com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Henry James, 2d, ’99, visited the 
countries at war for the relief work of 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

«*x Other personal items will be 
found in the Class News. 


Other Units. 


In response to an appeal from Sir 
William Osler, h 04, the Harvard Medi- 
cal School has joined with Johns Hopkins 
and Columbia Medical Schools to send 
surgical units to England or France. 
Each University unit will serve two 
months; the Harvard unit, the first to go, 
will sail early in June. There will be 32 
surgeons and 75 nurses. Dr. E. H. Nich- 
ols, ’86, of the Boston City Hospital, 
surgeon in charge of the Harvard athletic 
teams is organizing the Harvard unit. 
Dr. W. E. Faulkner, ’87, and Dr. C. A. 
Porter, ’88, were among the first recruits. 
Many other surgeons of recognized 
standing and a large number of nurses 
have made application for service. The 
doctors will have “relative rank’ of 
officers in the British army, but will not 
enlist or receive commissions. Their 
pay, and that of the nurses, will be the 
‘war pay” of their ranks, ranging down- 
wards, for the surgeons, from majors to 
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subalterns. Harvard University is ex- 
pected to provide the supplies and in- 
struments, so that immediately upon 
arrival the unit will be ready for work. 
Notices, nearly identical, have been sent 
out to surgeons and nurses. The notice 
to surgeons indicated that 32 were 
wanted, of whom 16 should preferably 
be well trained fourth-year graduates or 
house officers having just completed a 
term in a hospital. 


Fighting Typhus in Serbia. 

Harvard, through the Harvard-Tech- 
nology School for Health Officers, had a 
direct interest, in providing the com- 
pany of doctors, sanitary inspecto‘s, 
and one sanitary engineer, which sailed 
from New York on May 15 to help Prof. 
Richard P. Strong, Professor of Tropi- 
cal Medicine at Harvard, in his cam- 
paign against typhus in Serbia. Prof. 
W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is at once presi- 
dent of the American Public Health 
Association and chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the School for Health 
Officers. On learning of Dr. Strong’s 
need for assistants he issued, on April 
29, a “call for volunteers,’”’ ending with 
the significant words, “This is no pleas- 
ure excursion, but a highly dangerous 
expedition.” His fellow-members of the 
Administrative Board, Dr. Milton J. 
Rosenau, of the Harvard Medical School, 
Director of the School for Health Offi- 
cers, and Professor George C. Whipple, 
of the Institute of Technology, joined 
in the organization of the volunteers. 
Twenty-six men are now on their way to 
Serbia. Of this number, 16 are either 
Technology students or have been mem- 
bers of the Harvard-Technology School 
for Health Officers. There are, in addi- 
tion, two men with Harvard degrees, 
Theodore R. Schoonmaker, s °12, who 
has been connected with the Baltimore 
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Sewage Commission, and George H. 
Hazlehurst, M.C.E. °13, of the City 
Engineer’s Office, Savannah, Ga. The 
world’s protection from a typhus pesti- 
lence is bound up in the work of Dr. 
Strong and his aids. 


VARIA. 


§ True Latin Required. Albert 
Matthews, °82, sends this interesting 
item: 

The following advertisement was 
printed in the Boston News Letter, of 
August 15, 1745: 


V HEREAS the Laws of Harvard Col- 
lege require, That such as are candi- 
dates for Admission into it should be able 
to write true Latin; This therefore is to 
give School-Masters and their Scholars 
timely publick Notice, That the Presi- 
dent and Tutors of said College have 
agreed, That those that come for Ad- 
mission the next Year, and so onward 
for the future, shall be examin’d as to 
their Capacity of making Latin, and 
that if they are found deficient therein, 
they may not expect Admission. 
Epwarp Hotyoke, President 


q The Peril of Hebrew. “New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 5.— Many Yale alumni 
associations who have reproduced the 
Yale seal on their stationery, will be 
surprised to learn that through careless- 
ness of artists, the Hebrew characters of 
the motto ‘Light and Truth’ have been 
made to read ‘Blasphemers and Farm- 
ers.” The Yale Alumni Weekly calls at- 
tention to this ‘lamentable error,’ in its 
issue today. The mistakes were made 
because the artists failed to observe the 
distinction between the Hebrew charac- 
ters ‘waw’ and ‘resh.’ The Weekly 
prints a reproduction of the correct 
characters, in order that mistakes may 
be corrected and avoided.” 
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§ A Chimney on Fire. The follow- 
ing item was printed in the Boston News 
Letter of Thursday, December 13, 1733: 

“On Friday last a Chimney in the 
New College at Cambridge catch’d on 
Fire, the Sparks flew so that it catch’d 
the Roof of that and the next College 
by which the Town was in an uproar.” 

The “new College” was the present 
Massachusetts Hall, built in 1718-20; 
while the “next College” was the orig- 
inal Stoughton College, built about 1699 
and taken down in 1781. It stood where 
the present University Hall would stand 
if the latter were pushed forward so as 
almost to touch Massachusetts and 
Harvard Halls. The old Stoughton is 
the middle of the three college buildings 
shown in William Burgis’s “A Prospect 
of the Colledges in Cambridge in New 
England,” published in 1726. 

Mr. Albert Matthews, ’82, in sending 
the above item, adds: “Here is the fire 
item. I had my look into the Holyoke 
Diaries for my pains, as I might have 
known, for Holyoke of course did not 
come to Cambridge until 1737. The 
matter (p. 552 of the March Magazine) 
copied by David Jeffries headed ‘Of 
Physics’ was no doubt the MS. ‘Com- 
pendium Physice’ of the Rev. Charles 
Morton, mentioned by Quincy, 1.70. As 
to the ‘Enchiridion Metaphysicum, p. 
Hen: MoniS: T: D:’ (same page), my 
guess is that W. A. Jeffries has misread 
‘Moni’ and that what D. Jeffries wrote 
was ‘Mori’ or ‘More’ —i.e. the Rev. 
Dr. Henry More, the Platonist, whose 
‘Enchiridion Ethicum,’ etc., were used 
as textbooks at both Harvard and 
Yale.” 


COLLEGE PLATITUDES — EXPRESSLY 
FOR NOVELISTS. 
College boys swear softly if they 
don’t get a letter in every mail. 
They always say to an ixvitation: 
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“I'd just love to go, but I have another 
engagement.” 

They have nothing to do but talk 
over the phone — with girls. 

They ask their fathers for $500 every 
three days. 

When they play cards, everybody in 
the game loses. 

They never go to bed at night, and 
never get up in the mornin’. 

Classes are merely optional, and the 
office is only to keep tab on the profes- 
sors. 

They keep three machines, a steward, 
and a valet; they have seventeen suits 
of clothes for each season, and nineteen 
dress suits, eleven canes, and forty- 
three pairs of loud socks. 

They go away to college just so they 
can come home in the summer and act 
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snobbishly towards their old acquaint- 
ances. 

And above all, their conversation is 
filled with classic allusions. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

{ Home News from Abroad. An edu- 
cated worm is the last word in Harvard's 
circles of learning. ‘‘One-eyed Pete” is 
his name. He thinks like a human being. 
Prof. R. M. Yerkes, who adopted Pete, 
rigged up a device full of holes like 
cheese. At the end of one large hole were 
two other paths, one of which led toa 
comfortable resting place. The other 
was charged with electricity. Pete took 
the wrong road thrice and was shocked 
each time. Now he avoids the torture 
and always takes the hole to the right. 
— San Francisco Examiner. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XXIII, p. 189, col. 1, 1. 28. For Denter read Senter. 
p. 296, col. 2, 1. 6. For Aug. 11 read Aug. 14. 
1.19. For 1860 read 1866. 
1. 27. For Robert M. read Robert B. 
p. 559. Under “Varia,” in G. F. Babbitt’s reminiscences of druggists: 
Mr. J. H. Hubbard is still living: of the firm of Billings & Stover 
which succeeded to his business, Mr. E. E. Billings and not Mr. C. 


A. Stover died. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


«*x With this issue Mr. Thayer retires from the Editorship of the Magazine. 
The address of his successor is Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., 3 Grays Hall, Cam- 


bridge. 
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